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METHODIST REVIEW. 





MARCH, 1900. 





Art. 1—ALBERT SANFORD HUNT, D.D. 


Great men are of two sorts, the men of force and the men 
of gentleness. It so happens, because this is God’s world, 
that gentleness embodies the greatest of all powers. But 
some men achieve greatness of a kind by demonstration, en- 
ergy, combat. Conspicuous talents may be their possession, 
conspicuous place may be their reward. Their labors may 
add to the sum of human happiness. The martyrs of freedom 
and the heroes of faith, the persecuted prophets who were 
born before the times were ripe, the insistent reformers who 
by very force of personality have compelled their generation 
to go forward—these are valiant figures. But, again be it said, 
no less great are others whose lives are lives of outward peace, 
who suffer no persecutions, who preach no startling reforms in 
Church or State, who are identified with no great social move- 
ments, whose greatness is found in character rather than in 
visible achievement. Such a man was Albert S. Hunt. He 
did no deeds likely to strike the attention of more than a 
thoughtful few; his published writings comprise only a few 
sermons and addresses. There was little to draw the public 
eye to him. In his life, as truly as in Horace Bushnell’s, 
“there was no outward circumstance. ... In such an un- 
eventful career there would be scant material for a biogra- 
phy, if there were no ‘epic of the inner life.’” His story, 
therefore, is not one of sharp contrasts, sudden transitions, 
hatreds, wars, adventures. It is a plain tale of quiet living, 
that in maturity “fulfilled the prophecy which anyone might 


have made over his cradle.” His life was a stream with no 
12 
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cataracts and few rapids, flowing from well-watered hills 
smoothly and strongly to the sea. 

In his veins the blood of the Searses, the Bentons, the S: 
fords, and the Hunts mingled. His granduncle, Aaron San- 
ford, was the first male member, class leader, steward, and 
local preacher of New England Methodism. The Hunts were 
English Quakers, who settled in Westchester County, New 
York. Aaron Hunt, the grandfather of Albert, was converted 
in the old John Street Church, in New York city. He was 
licensed to preach in 1790, and became the intimate friend of 
Asbury, Lee, and Garrettson. His work was done in the wide 
territory then within the New York Conference, where he 
was known as “ Father Hunt.” Plain, neat, prompt, efficient, 
he did a man’s work in his long and laborious ministry, and 
lived to the ripe old age of ninety. Of his several sons, one, 
Joseph D., born in 1796, settled in Leedsville, Dutchess County, 
where in 1820 he married Miss Clara Benton. The little vil- 
lage, in one of the lovely valleys on the Connecticut border, 
was in the town of Amenia, about thirty miles from Pough 
keepsie. Its best house was later the home of this enterprising 


in- 


country merchant and his wife. It was a genial and delightful 
home, made happy, as years went on, by the presence of five 
children, two of whom, however, were spared but a short time 
to the parents. Albert Sanford was born July 3, 1827. He 
lived at home until he was twenty. The great formative power 
of these years was his mother. She was a woman of modest 
tastes, refined, gentle, but positive and strong. The home 
over which she presided was sure to show appreciation for the 
best things in intellect and heart. She had not been blessed 
with a religious training, and only became a Christian after 
the death, at four years of age, of her firstborn son. Seeking 
for comfort, she found, while kneeling by her bedside at mid- 
night, that her heart was “strangely warmed,” as John Wes- 
ley’s had been so many years before. Of John Wesley, how- 
ever, she had no knowledge, nor of the experience through 
which he had passed. Unable to sleep, she roused her hus- 


band, and he, having received instruction in religion, explained 
to her the theory of the “ change of heart,” of which he knew 
only by hearing. “Thus,” writes the son in his young man- 
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hood, “ the whole night was spent, he explaining to her the me 
nature of the change she had met with, and she in turn urging NA. 
him to seek for that which she had found. . . . My father did J 
not, however, experience religion until some ten or twelve 
years after.” The mother thus remained the religious leader A 
of the household. In the enjoyment of her rich experience fs 
she prayed ardently that Albert might become a good and 
useful man. At the age of ten years the boy was deeply 
impressed on overhearing the conversation of his mother with 
an unconverted aunt. He was restless and unhappy until, a ~ 
few days later, when “ Brother Sam. Weeks preached at Mr. 
North’s” and an invitation was given, he stood upon the bench 
to ask for prayers. Next morning had come the sense of 
freedom. “ My evidence was clear as sunlight,” he wrote, some . 
years later; “nothing troubled me, but I moved around, on 


earth, to be sure, and yet in heaven. It literally seemed to me mn 
as if I was light as a feather.” The Christian purpose formed i) 
at that time was never abandoned. Through the fluctuations 

of religious experience Albert Hunt was a Christian for over f 


threescore years. 
It may be inferred from his own words that his religious 


training was of the solid and sober kind, more common in ~ 
those days than in these. He relates of himself as a boy, “I rie 
used to take Carvosso’s Life, and, throwing myself upon the da 
bed in my kitchen chamber, weep by turns for sorrow and for 

. ” y . . . 

joy.” When sixteen he was baptized and received as a mem- é 
ber in “the old church” at Amenia, by the Rev. Daniel De 7 


Vinne. From one member of the household besides his mother 
he was sure to receive help—his sister Emily, five years his 
junior, of marked early piety, whose death at the age of nine- ‘ 
teen was so bitter a grief as to make an era in his life. But hi 
his brother, Andrew J., older than himself by three years, had by! 
no sympathy with his religious desires. Albert was serious 
and earnest, even in boyish days; Andrew, one of popular ‘ : 
social gifts and more careless habits. It was not until a strong 


word of warning had been uttered by the younger brother that \f 
he gave heed to deeper things. He became a preacher, a man - 


of prayer and integrity, a leader by reason of strength of chiar- 
acter and remarkable talents; to him Albert looked with un- 
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bounded affection and admiration. In the mysterious extray- 
agance of God twenty years of his fifty-seven were spent in a 
brave, pathetic fight against disease. But he made a deep 
mark on the character of many a man, on none more than that 
of his own brother. 

Apart from the influence of the members of his own family 
on the youth of Albert Hunt, there was the community itself. 
Its first settlers had come from New England, and were lovers 
of learning, industry, and religious liberty. Their earnest- 
ness was shown in the early establishment of places of wor- 
ship. In the old red meetinghouse Whitefield preached in 
1770, and near there Freeborn Garrettson organized the first 
Methodist class of eight members about a score of years later. 
The society quickly gained strength. It had at various times 
such families identified with it as the Vails, the Havens, the 
Fosses, the Reynoldses, the Ingrahams, the Van Benschotens, 
and the Hunts. Well has the region been called “the old 
Methodist classic ground.” Out of the needs of such a popu- 
lation naturally grew the famous Amenia Seminary. It was 
opened in 1835, and was soon put under the patronage of the 
New York Conference. Its trustees, teachers, and students 
came in part from these strong families of the neighborhood. 
The roll of its principals is a distinguished list of bishops and 
college presidents, then recent graduates of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Joseph D. Hunt was one of the first and most loyal 
supporters of the seminary, and Albert entered as a student 
when eleven years old. The wholesome, busy, and happy life 
of an Amenia schoolboy was his—with brief intervals of ab- 
sence—for about nine years. While still a student he taught 
penmanship. His parents were the confidential friends of the 
principals and their wives, and close association with these vig- 
orous young minds deeply affected the growing lad. His am- 
bition was kindled. His friends insisted that “it was evident 
enough to anybody who would be reasonable that Providence 
intended him for a merchant.” But the boy himself, though 
obedient and loyal, yet could not—dared not—remain at home. 
His work as clerk in his father’s store failed. He felt a claim, 
a divine call, as he believed, drawing him away to—he knew 
not what. One midwinter he left Leedsville, and after a short 
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business experience found the desire of his heart for a college 
education in process of fulfillment. 

His good preparation enabled him to enter the sophomore 
class of Wesleyan University in the fall of 1848. The faculty 
was small, but in familiar contact with the student body. Albert 
Hunt became especially at home in the house of President 
Olin, who was then in feeble health, but whose “ noble and 
commanding character was itself an inspiration to all the stu- 
dents under his charge.” More than thirty years afterward Dr. 
Hunt recalled the vivid impression of Dr. Olin’s majestic figure, 
trembling with excitement,as he delivered his last baccalau- 
reate sermon. He mightily urged no easy-going, negligent, 
perfunctory life for those who sought the work of the min- 
istry, but one of strenuous earnestness, a life inspired by high 
standards of scholarship—‘‘ Men who do not study are only 
less guilty than those who do not pray,” said he—a life of valor, 
manliness, and consecration. Dr. Olin was a man of flavor as 
well as fire, and he became one of the first models of this 
earnest student. But, in spite of such helps, the young man 
thought college a hard place in which to live religion. He 
was accusing himself of pride and selfishness, worldliness, and a 
desire for worldly honors. To his comrades and professors, how- 
ever, he seemed a “kindly, studious man of high ideals, his 
manner pleasant and winning ;” or, as another puts it, “of a 
genial religious spirit, cheerful, charitable, sympathetic, ener- 
getic, and independent—greatly beloved—a scholar and a 
Christian.” 

In the long winter vacation of his sophomore year he 
taught at the academy in Goshen, Conn. ; the other two winters 
of his course were similarly spent in Rhinebeck, N. Y. While 
teaching young children in the Ellerslie school house he made 
his home at the residence of Miss Mary R. Garrettson, the 
only child of Freeborn Garrettson. She became to him a 
second mother and Wildercliffe a second home. His historic 
sense was stirred by the relics of the house—the antique fur- 
niture, the portraits of Garrettson and his wife, then passed 
away, of Asbury and of Chancellor Livingston, the brother of 
Mrs. Garrettson. The traditions of other days were worthily 
maintained by “ Lady G.”—as he happily called his hostess— 
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who made the home so much a rendezvous for the strong person- 
alities of the Church that what Asbury had called “ The Trav- 
elers’ Rest” Gilbert Haven named “ the Methodist Mecca.” 
Miss Garrettson was a little woman with a “mind of great 
vigor and extraordinary versatility,” brilliant, generous, cheer- 
ful. And her character was transfused with a spiritual 
temper, sweet and wholesome to the last degree. In her 
home, as Albert Hunt said, “ piety, intelligence, and polite- 
ness were not strangers.” This “ blessed woman, who has 
done so much,” he wrote, “to make me what I am,” pointed 
out his faults, cultivated him in conversation, taught him 
to love more deeply nature and good books. Here he 
fell under the spell of Bushnell and of the Port Royalists ; 
here he met many a person of strength and note; here he 
learned that touch of old-school courtesy which added charm 
to his dignity. In this congenial home the young school- 
master during these two winters came toa larger life. While 
his spiritual struggles were not calmed, while he still deplored 
his “ proud, envious, jealous heart” and longed for purity, he 
felt among the literary, and social, and religious privileges of 
Rhinebeck an intimacy of communion with God to which he 
had been a stranger since leaving home. Well might he say, 
“ T cannot begin to conceive what my life would have been if 
[ had not known Miss Garrettson and the friends I have met 
at her home.” In the “ tabernacle room” at Wildercliffe he 
wrote his first sermon. It was from the text, 1 Pet. v, 6, 7, 
“ Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time: casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you.” The topic was the duty of 
humility and resignation to God. The preacher was not yet 
licensed. For some years he had been asking himself whether 
it was his duty to preach. After the first few sermons he 
dared to say, “ The ministry is my calling.” On January 18, 
1851, he received his license from the Rhinebeck Quarterly 
Conference. Years after he wrote: 

Phineas Rice was the presiding elder, and, as though it were only a 
week ago, I can see just his expression when he said, ‘‘ I know you, my 
boy, it’s the money you are after.” It was his quaint way of letting me 
know that he appreciated the sacrifices I was supposed to be making 
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in becoming a minister. .. . Then he said to the brethren, ‘‘If you 
want to ask the boy any questions, you can doso. I have known him 
from his cradle. He is dyed in the wool!” No questions were asked, 


and so the solemn ordeal was ended. 


Endowed with this new authority, and graced by the refin- 
ing influence of this rare home, the young man returned and 
tinished his college course in 1851—the valedictorian of his 
class of twenty-three. Among the men of his day—and there 
were giants—he was not hidden by any lack of mental or 
moral height. 

For four years after graduation he remained as an in- 
structor at his alma mater. The first year he was tutor in 
logie and rhetoric; the second, tutor in mathematics, assisting 
the new president, Augustus W. Smith, LL.D. ; and from 1853 
to 1855 adjunct professor of moral science and belles lettres. 
His weak lungs forbade him for a time to think of preaching 
regularly. Asa teacher he was strict in his requirements for 
others, and applied the same high standards to himself. He 
believed that a Christian’s influence in college depended very 
much on his scholarship. Such influence he coveted, desiring 
only sincerity more. ‘“ Popularity is nothing,” he said, “* where 
‘the true’ must be sacrificed to gain it.” The one aspect of 
bis work which was remarkable was the religious. His own 
spiritual life was not yet mature, but it was intense. 
“There is much of the ‘subjective’ about me, perhaps too 
much,” he confessed. He spent much time in prayer and in 
fasting. And this, it must be noted, was not to gratify any 
ascetic taste or selfish spiritual desire. His energy was de- 
voted to Christian labor, not exhausted in Christian rapture. 
With all his activities he found time for personal work among 
the young men whom he fondly loved. The “ revival of 
1852” did not come without his faithfulness. By prayer, by 
friendly counsel, by judicious and patient appeal, one after an- 
other of those he coveted for his Master were brought into a 
Christian life. He prayed the catalogue through. Humbly 
grateful for one, he devoted himself with fresh faith to 
others. The endeavors and success of this hot-hearted young 
tutor stand almost without parallel. 

Meanwhile, he was still unsettled about his life’s direction. 
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Bishop Waugh wanted him for China, then Dr. Durbin for 
India. Many friends felt that he should continue to teach. 
His success in preaching encouraged him to believe, however, 
that here was his true calling; and at last he resigned his po- 
sition on the faculty, against the remonstrance of students and 
professors and prudential committee. He was ordained a 
local deacon by Bishop Simpson at the Troy Conference. He 
undertook to preach at Hillside Chapel in Rhinebeck, but 
health broke completely, and in the summer of 1856 he went 
to Europe, accompanied by his brother Andrew, for five 
months of travel. Partly restored to health, he now spent two 
years and more preaching irregularly without fixed appoint- 
ment. His grandfather died, his father added physical col- 
lapse to business reverses, his brother was wholly laid aside 
by ill health. Caring for the humble concerns of the home, 
reading, praying, looking for “the bright light within the 
clouds,” the young preacher endured. At last came the mo- 
ment of release. Openings appeared, and health promised 
better things. In May, 1859, he was ordained a local elder by 
Bishop Janes at the New York Conference—Cyrus D. Foss 
standing by his side—and was admitted to the Conference on 
trial. He was at once transferred to the New York East Con- 
ference, and stationed at the Nathan Bangs—now the New 
York Avenue—Chureh in Brooklyn. In that city his whole 
subsequent life was passed. He spent two years at each of 
his first two charges, the second being South Fifth Street, now 
Saint John’s. Then, the time limit being extended, he served 
for three years each at First Place, Washington Street, Han- 
son Place, First Place again, and Pacific Street. These were 
strong churches. He succeeded strong men, but did not suffer 
by the comparison. Invitations to other positions, pastoral 
and educational, came to him unsought. He treated them 
with respect for himself and loyalty to his Church. Once he 
was seized by a bishop for the presiding eldership, but after a 
few days of service was recaptured by his determined church. 
When he was received into full membership in the Confer- 
ence his presiding elder said, “ An excellent, godly man, a su- 
perior preacher, and one of the best pastors I ever met.” This 
reputation he sustained throughout. He took for his patterns 
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Wesley, Fletcher, Summerfield. His character commanded 
universal respect. He showed a delicacy and firmness of ad- 
ministration which accomplished results, conciliated opponents, 
and attached to him firmly the best people of his congrega- 
tions. As pastor and counselor he was sympathetic and spiritual, 
a very tower of refuge. His wise judgment of men, his devo- 
tion to the Church, his able and devout ministry brought almost 
uniformly growth in membership, increase of benevolence, and 
deep development of Christian character. 

As a preacher he was clear, strong, and persuasive. He had 
a chaste and beautiful style, a nice choice of words, a sense of the 
music of the English tongue. But literary merit with him was 
not an end, but a means. When in his early days he was once 
about to preach, his grandfather warned him, “ Don’t try to 
say fine things to tickle the ear; try to reach the heart.” This 
sage advice he followed. Himself fulfilled the conditions of 
power named in his address before the Methodist Centennial 
Conference at Baltimore in 1884, on “ The Aim and Character 
of Methodist Preaching,” in that he was “ perfectly persuaded 
that the Almighty had laid his hand upon. . . [him], and 
‘thrust... [him] out;’ that . . . [he was] God’s ambassador.” 
The sermon, therefore, to him was not an oration, but a 
divine message. Preaching was great and serious business. 
He carefully prepared, but was natural and forcible in de- 
livery. Moreover, his message was the word. He was an 
exegetical preacher, having confidence in the power of Scrip- 
ture, if he might lay it bare, to grip the hearts of hearers. 
To the study of the Scriptures he devoted himself. On one 
trip of eleven weeks through the West he read the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms entire. “I believe I know my Bible,” he 
remarked with pardonable pride. He was not disturbed be- 
cause his preaching was not of the same pattern as his neigh- 
bor’s. Each man, he reasoned, must be true to himself 
or fail to meet the claims of God, who knew the individual 
gifts of his ambassador before he commissioned him. While 
all honored this high-souled preacher of Christ, it was the 
refined and intelligent with spiritual aspirations who most 
greatly profited by his ministry. But his heart-power told on 
all. The truth he preached had searched and cleansed his own 
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soul. Conviction begat conviction. At once scholarly and 
ardent, he instructed and converted. 

About his methods there was nothing spectacular. His 
preaching was timely, but never sensational. His evangelism 
was earnest, but not extravagant. Additions to the church 
came not only in one month, but the year round. With only 
a few accessions notable for size, for a full twenty years he 
received on probation nearly thirty persons a year. Adults 
came in sufficient numbers to prove the virility of his Gospel ; 
the great throng of young people demonstrated its sweetness. 
In his dealing with children he was tender and wise, a good 
shepherd of the lambs. Over young men the remarkable 
power that had appeared in college continued to evidence 
itself. He delighted in their society, he had for chosen 
friends among them a passionate affection which could not 
rest until its objects had come into the friendship of Him 
who, “ beholding” a certain young man, “loved him.” He 
thought of them, dreamed of them, grieved with all their 
way wardness, rejoiced with every hopeful sign, talked, prayed, 
and fairly loved them to Jesus Christ, taking care that they 
were converted to Christ and not to himself. The place that 
wife and children might have filled in this loving heart seemed 
to be held by these “sons in the faith.” The last entry in the 
Journal, which covers half a century, concerns a young man: 
* Blessings on the dear friend, whose love is worth so much 
to me.” 

On April 1, 1878, Albert S. Hunt left the pastorate and 
entered upon his duties as a corresponding secretary of the 
American Bible Society. He had long been interested in Bible 
work, and for twelve years had been a member of the important 
Committee on Agencies of the Bible Society. When, disabled 
by old age, Dr. Joseph Holdich resigned, many felt, as did the 
members of the New York East Conference, that the selection 
of Dr. Hunt as the Methodist representative in that important 
office was “eminently wise and judicious,” giving “satisfaction 
to the whole denomination,” and that “his general culture, 
broad catholicity, and untiring devotion would assure his suc- 
cess.” The success was as large as any friend could have 
desired. For fraternal labors with his colleagues he was 
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peculiarly fitted; for the details of office work he had almost 
a genius; for the persuasion of men and the untangling of 
difficulties he had wisdom and grace; for the platform presen- 
tations of the cause he had fluency, dignity, and that convin- 
cing power that comes only with sincerity. In a word, “the 
exacting duties of his office,” as a leading religious journal 
phrased it, “he discharged with great ability.” He was punct- 
ual and thorough in his work, conservative in his judgment, 
refined and impressive in his public speech. The long and 
frequent journeys undertaken in the interest of the society 
brought him into every State of the Union, and won for him- 
self a reputation and for the society a hearing that was of in- 
estimable value. 

The position of Dr. Hunt in the American Bible Society 
was especially happy because of his fine union of denomina- 
tional loyalty with the broadest fraternal spirit. He was a 
Methodist to the core—a man with his ancestry and training 
could searcely have been less. He wrote of a friend in words 
that justly described himself: “She was not sectarian, for she 
loved the image of Christ wherever she found it; but she did 
have a decided attachment to the clear doctrines, and, above 
all, to the simple usages of the Church of her choice.” He 
believed in Methodism—its doctrines, its methods, its ministry. 
But so warm were his relations with other Christians that 
some of his nearest friends, even before he became secretary, 
were found in the pulpits of other denominations, and at his 
death “not Methodists alone, but the churches of Christ uni- 
versally, lamented the loss.”* A Brooklyn Congregational 
minister, whose word was not spoken lightly, wrote him but a 
few months before his departure, “All the city loves you, and 
you are always welcome everywhere.” He was like an asso- 
ciate pastor in some of the prominent churches of other com- 
munions in Brooklyn, having preached in one of them more 
than one hundred times. He found no obstacles to this fellow- 
ship, because he looked for unity, not union. In his address 
on this subject, given at the Second Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, in 1891, he distinguished between those drawn 
together by similar taste and temperament, those united by 
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kindred views concerning doctrines and modes of worship and 
Church polity, and those who are one in Christian unity by 
dwelling in God, “ encompassed by the divine unity.” From 
this unity, union might, and to some degree ought to, follow. 
But he was ready to admit the separate missions of many 
bodies of Christians and, without looking for doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical uniformity, say, with Wesley, “If thy heart be as 
my heart, give me thy hand.” 

In this he was thoroughly Methodistic. If Methodism 
means anything, it means such an emphasis on character that 
forms and governments and doctrinal symbols sink into a 
subordinate place. And the great service of this man of 
broad fellowship was to his own denomination. Its various 
interests, evangelistic and educational, were near his heart. He 
was the recording secretary and a most efficient member of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
had been since 1866 one of the Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society, and had become its senior clerical member. 
Here his wide information, ripe judgment, and personal amia- 
bility were most highly appreciated. As a member of the 
New York East Annual Conference he gave himself without 
reserve to service on important committees and to the duties 
of a trustee. His labors as treasurer of the board through a 
period of fourteen years are perhaps unequaled for their faith- 
fulness and value. His Conference honored him. In 1872 
he was recognized as a leader among its members, and was 
elected at the head of its delegation to the General Confer- 
ence. His most prominent service here was as chairman of the 
committee to receive and introduce fraternal delegates, whose 
duties he performed in a surpassing manner. At the General 
Conference of 1876 he was again one of the New York East 
delegation. At the General Conference of 1884, where for the 
third time he represented his Conference, he was the choice 
of many for the episcopacy. Suggestions and solicitations 
looking to eminent positions within the gift of the Church 
were not new to him. Modest as to his own qualifications, 
supremely anxious to know and to do the will of God, he was 
found at such times before God in prayer, committing himself, 
his desires, his future into the Father’s hands. Thus it 
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was now. His attitude was a noble model. So far was he 
from seeking the office that he shrank from the thought 
of an election to it. He was not unduly elated by the 
marks of his brethren’s regard, but he discouraged conversa- 
tion on the subject, and gave himself no anxiety, saying in his 
private Journal : 

The hearts of all men are in the hands of God, and I pray that he will 
do with me what he pleases, not permitting either friend or opponent 
to bring anything to pass which is not in harmony with his plan for me 
and for the Church. Thy will be done—O God, hear me! Thy will be 
done! My life now must be short, at longest, and I am satisfied that my 
true rest can only be found if I am what and where the Lord would ap- 
point. 


So, when others were chosen, he was not depressed, but 
with strong and cheerful heart pressed on to better things in 
the days which yet remained. This surely is a test of man- 
hood. He who will assume duties with cheerfulness, and be 
passed by without bitterness, is possessed by the spirit which 
is called sometimes “love,” and again “ God.” 

In 1886 Dr. Hunt’s travels were again extended over the 
sea. This time he went as the representative of his denomi- 
nation to Irish and British Wesleyanism, and of the American 
Bible Society to the British and Foreign Bible Society. His 
duties were discharged to the complete satisfaction of those 
whom he greeted and those on whose behalf he went. A 
four months’ tour, reaching as far as longed-for Rome, gave a 
needed rest. A short trip in 1892 and a slightly longer one 
in 1896 completed the four foreign tours which invigorated 
his health, expanded his horizon, and freshened his spirit for 
enterprise and toil. 

The culminating point of his public service, however, was 
to be found on this side of the sea. In 1872 the General 
Conference authorized the appointment of three delegates as 
a. fraternal commission to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The bitter feeling between the two Churches was old 
and deep. After the General Conference of 1848 had de- 
clined to receive officially the representative of the Church 
South, Dr. Lovick Pierce, relations of brotherhood had wholly 
ceased, never to be resumed—the warning came—until the 
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Northern Church made the advance. Some irregular ap- 
proaches had been attempted after the war, but the General 
Conference of the Church South was shy of recognizing any 
overtures which did not accord a full and official recognition 
of its standing as a properly constituted Church. The re- 
sumption of friendly relations, so eagerly desired by the better 
spirits both North and South, was under the circumstances an 
affair of much moment. When the bishops made public the 
names of those chosen for its accomplishment, the delegates 
were seen to be perfectly adapted to the work in hand. Dr. 
Hunt, because of his temper and his already pleasant relations 
to the Southern Church, was the ideal chairman. The tact 
and genial wit of Clinton B. Fisk, the eloquence of that mas- 
ter of assemblies, Charles H. Fowler, would have been incom- 
plete without the catholic spirit, the intuitive sympathy, the 
gentle frankness of Albert S. Hunt. The delegates met in 
Louisville in May, 1874, to perform the duties which they 
themselves, and the bishops, and the General Conference all 
recognized as delicate and important. The history and the 
situation had been carefully studied. They prayed together. 
On May 8—“the great day,” as Dr. Hunt calls it in a per- 
sonal memorandum—the sun was bright, the air clear and 





bracing; heaven seemed to smile upon the enterprise. The 
Nerthern visitors were received by the whole Conference 
rising, were cordially greeted, and lovingly answered. Dr. 
Hunt spoke first. He had a conscious sense of God’s pres- 
ence, perfect composure, and no anxiety. He frankly recog- 
nized the differences of opinion, but reminded his hearers 
that there was much more in which they agreed. In both 
Churches was evidence of union with Christ. In him and 
his love they were brothers. They had a common history, a 
common heritage in what the “venerated Olin called ‘the 
daylight doctrines of Methodism.’” The work to be accom- 
plished summoned them to oneness of heart and effort. 


Turning to the aged Dr. Pierce, seated upon the platform, he 
concluded by presenting him with a letter written by Bishop 
Asbury to Freeborn Garrettson, dated at Charleston in Janu- 
ary, 1786. The tender sentiment of the occasion and of the 
man melted all hearts. General Fisk wrote in 1879: “ How 
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brightly the days at Louisville come to me now, across the 
five intervening years, when your ‘face shone as an angel’s,’ 
and you said the first golden words of fraternity.” Dr. John 
Poisal, a prominent Southern minister, declared: “It was a 
memorable day in the history of our common Methodism. 
Dr. Hunt made a most felicitous speech. It was in admirable 
taste, and the effect upon the General Conference and the 
vast audience was overwhelming.” Again, in his paper, the 


Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, Dr. Poisal said: 


Modest, yet brave, able and ingenious, they proceeded to unfold their 
mission in a manner that disarmed criticism and won all hearts by the 
simple inspirations of our common Methodism. Every eye was mois- 
tened, the heart moved upward to God by its own action, and the con- 
tracted vessels of the soul could only find relief in the full burst 
of praise and thanksgiving that went up from a thousand grateful 
voices. 

The scene is happily no longer unique. Its significance lay in 
this, that then, for the first time since the civil strife, the 
Churches of the North and the South stood with clasped hands, 
eye to eye, and “ Brother!” falling from trembling lips. It was 
Albert S. Hunt and his colleagues who, under God’s blessing, 
joined the outstretched hands in friendship and called forth 
the hesitating word. At first the mission was counted a com- 
plete success. Then difficulties seemed to thicken and clouds 
to gather; but the work was not abandoned. As chairman of 
the delegation Dr. Hunt became to the Southern Church the 
representative of the movement for fraternity. Correspond- 
ence followed with leading Southern men. How much was 
done through this personal influence to heal old wounds, to 
come to clearer understanding and closer sympathy, can 
scarcely be known. Certain it is that a step forward had 
been taken. Fraternity, in the words of Dr. Pierce himself, 
was already established. To Dr. Hunt was given chief credit 
for kindling the situation. His later relations with the 
Southern bishops, ministers, and laymen were so cordial that 
none could question the establishment of a real unity. He, 
being dead, yet speaketh the words that make for peace. His 
kindliness has drawn into closer fellowship the men of 
North and South. May the work so nobly begun by him 
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and his helpers be carried to glorious completion in the not 
far future ! 

The life of Dr. Hunt during the last two decades was more 
secluded than had been his wont. His health, so frail in early 
manhood, had become better established—while not robust— 
with the passing years. But his withdrawal from the pastoral 
office left him more alone. He had remained unmarried, 
and his aunt had lived with him as the head of his household. 
Later his mother came. An invalid for much of the time, she 
was “one of the most patient and wise of Christian women,” 
a joy in the home and a staff of strength. Now came a 
period of bereavement. Miss Garrettson died in 1879; 
Dr. Hunt’s dear friend, Mrs. Olin, a few weeks later; 
his mother, at the age of eighty, the following year; and 
his brother in 1881. “O, how empty the world seems!” he 
said when the mother had gone. Yet he did not allow him- 
self to sink into gloom. The pleasures of life were not out- 
grown. He was as young in feeling as a generation before. 
Work still remained. “Iam not sorry to be old, but I shall 
be sad enough to have a fruitless old age.” He was ambitious 
to improve. He kept himself intellectually fresh by new 
study and new writing. His tone was cheery and hopeful. 
Even after his aunt, too, had been taken from him, he could 
feel, “I am never alone, for the ‘Ever Blessed,’ who calls me 
no longer a servant, but a friend, abides with me, communes 
with me, and comforts me.” He had come into his inheritance 
of the peace that passeth understanding. “ I humbly trust that 
my days of fret and worry are ended, and that I have come to 
the sweetness and quiet of my Indian summer.” “I havea 
certain poise and rest of soul which must be from God.” 
“He forgives my sins, so that the past is no longer a burden. 
He has a mansion made ready, so that the great future is 
secure. Now let me live by the moment, taking each day as a 
new gift from God.” 

Then the body began to show more plainly that it was failing. 
A bad attack of grippe, in 1897, left him in a state of nervous 
depression. Outside work had to be largely surrendered. 
And yet his wish was granted that he “ might work on with 
a clear mind and a warm heart until the end is at hand.” His 
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last address was delivered in the chapel at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, with which his life had been so identified, June 28, 
1898, when he accepted, on behalf of the trustees, the portrait 
of his dear friend Bishop and ex-President Foss. His ad- 
dress was so affectionate in spirit, so chaste in language, and 
so elevated in thought as to be a benediction to its hearers. 
This speech referred largely to the past; his last sermon, 
preached in Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, the Sunday be- 
fore his death, had a forward look. The text was Luke vii, 11, 
etc., the story of the resurrection of the son of the widow of 
Nain. His notes for this sermon conclude as follows : 


The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is the great central doc- 
trine of Christianity. . . . The recognition of friends after death seems 
to me to be a doctrine well sustained by the three recorded instances of 
the resurrection of the dead by Christ. He gave the ruler’s daughter to 
her parents, her nearest and dearest friends. He gave back Lazarus to 
his sorrowing sisters. He delivered the only son tothe widowed mother. 
So I argue that Jesus, ever the same in heart, will see to it that friends 
are restored to friends in the world to come. This bliss awaits us, and 
may the Prince of Life have all the glory! 


The next Thursday he left his office, not well, but expecting 
to return by Saturday. When that day arrived pneumonia 
had rapidly developed. The “comfortable conviction” he 
had once expressed, that the Friend who gave himself for 
him would either bear him’suddenly away or would make all 
his bed in sickness, was justified by the facts. Friends anx- 
iously watched over him, and the end came quickly. Early 
on the Lord’s Day morning, September 11, 1898, alone with 
the nurse, he went quietly to sleep. How blessed must have 
been the awakening in the “fellowship of dear ones in the 
upper home ”—fellowship for which he had so longed! 

In the beautiful church which had been his home for years 
the funeral services were held. Here his prayers had breathed 
out the deep desires of the people; here he had broken the 
bread of the holy sacrament with words of spiritual novrish- 
ment; and here he lay in the silent dignity of death, while 
they whom he had loved and with whom he had labored gath- 
ered about to do him honor. And then the mortal body was 


laid to rest in the family plot at Rhinebeck ; the world moved 
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on; but here and yonder one and another of the young and 
glad, of the comfortless and lonely, knew “that there had 
passed away a glory from the earth.” 

For that quiet life had taken strong hold upon many. A\l- 
bert S. Hunt was never one of the lavish, flexible souls who 
win sudden and fleeting popularity. He was habitually seri- 
ous, and believed from his youth that he lacked in affability. 
His friendship was of slow growth, but its roots struck 
deep, and held. Wherever he went people trusted him. He 
had a fine sense of honor and was scrupulously true. He be- 
lieved not only in “the daylight doctrines of Methodism,” but 
in daylight living by Methodists. A certain impression of 
selflessness, charity, and high purity went out from him. Into 
its atmosphere the sinful and the sad loved to come, that it 
might bathe them as with heavenly light. He was tolerant of 
imperfection, and could without apparent repugnance be close 
to the narrow, the severe, the unrefined. He had no word of 
bitterness for an enemy. He preferred to be silent where he 
could speak no good. But it was only among his intimate 
friends that he felt he was understood. Some men shine 
brightly by friction, flash when struck, are at their highest in 
excitement and debate. Not so with him. He was at his 
best in the circle of his closest friends. Anecdote and humor 
flowed freely then ; memory unrolled its treasures. He opened 
in the genial air of friendship. Only there could it be known 
how fragrant was his heart. 

He was self-controlled, a man of judicial balance. He had 
the sense of history which distinguishes the real reformer 
from the cheap iconoclast. He lived simply. Careful in 
financial habits, by judicious investments he had accumulated 
such a property that he was able to make generous bequests to 
the causes to which his life had been given. His richest gifts 
went to Wesleyan University. Here he had studied, taught, 
and preached. He had received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from the college in 1873; he had become a trustee in 
1888. It was fitting that the library which he had gathered 
through many years, and which seemed to his imagination 
like an assembly of familiar friends, should here find a 
new home. His means had sufficed to bring together fifty- 
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three hundred volumes, besides twenty-three hundred pam- 
phlets—few simply for age or curiosity, fewer in any for- 
eign language. Four fifths of them were theological books, 
including the standard doctrinal and historical works of the 
Christian Church—a library indicative of catholic sympathies 
and of cultured taste, fine editions and handsome bindings 
adding an air of richness to the whole. 

The book-plate which he designed was appropriately covered 
with white lilies. Its motto, “Give me light,” was significant 
of the fearless and guileless nature of the man. Let none mis- 
take his meekness for weakness. There was no pretense of 
strength, but the firm chin, the dilating nostril spoke the reso- 
lution that lay behind that gentleness. Confidence was be- 
stowed on him oftener than received from him; he was the 
support, others leaned on him. He was like the Matterhorn 
—not so high, it may be, as some of its clustering neighbors, 
but lonely, clean, and strong, drawing to itself the wandering 
cloud that loves to be the comrade of that solitary height. 
His character can best be measured, not by comparison with 
showier men, but by the simple, old-time sayings of that Ser- 
mon on the Hill which echoes like a divine summons down all 
the years: “Blessed are the meek: . .. blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: . . . blessed 
are the merciful: . . . blessed are the pure in heart: ... 
blessed are the peacemakers.” By these he lived; the re- 
wards of these he inherits. 


Aeebet Cel. 
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Arr. I.—McGIFFERT’S APOSTOLIC AGE—A CONVER- 
SATION, 

Gerrarp, Dolan, and Kar! are friends who have been trained 
in different ways and to different habits of thought. Gerard 
is an intelligent and enthusiastic layman, the teacher of a 
large Bible class, and an active member of the Congregational 
Church. Dolan is a minister in the Presbyterian Church, full 
of good works, an able preacher and pastor, and universally 
beloved among his people. Karl is a Baptist minister, equally 
devout and efficient in every good word and work. They 
meet to spend a social hour, and their conversation takes the 
turn which appears in the following pages. There are many 
who may be interested in hearing these friends talk : 

Gerard. “ My dear brethren, I am especially glad to be 
with you this quiet hour, for I want to hear what you think 
about this new book which has provoked so much criticism 
and seems to be disturbing some people very deeply. I have 
so little leisure that I cannot give much attention to these 
critical questions, and, indeed, if I had the time, I fear I have 
not sufficient scholarship and ability to deal with the points at 
issue. What do you think, Dolan, of McGiffert’s History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age? I see that the General 
Assembly of your Church has expressed itself quite adversely.” 

Dolan. “I confess, my dear friends, that I am not only 
deeply disturbed but also very much grieved that the successor 
of our late Dr. Philip Schaff, nomen venerabilis, should have 
presumed to publish views so utterly subversive of the Christian 
faith and so inconsistent with the standards of his own Church, 
which he is solemnly sworn to maintain. You will under- 


stand, therefore, that my opinions and sympathy are in full 
accord with the action of the General Assembly, and I indorse 
the overture of the Pittsburg Presbytery which declares this 
book ‘the most daring and thoroughgoing attack on the New 
Testament that has ever been made by any accredited teacher 
of the Presbyterian Church in America.’ ” 

Karl. “ Doubtless your opinion, Dolan, is in harmony with 
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that of a majority of the ministers and members of your 
Church, but I am persuaded there is a large and increasing 
minority who think quite differently. 1 have conversed with 
several of your most distinguished divines, who assure me 
that, while not agreeing with Professor McGiffert in many 
of his views, they see no good reason for disturbance or alarm 
in the Church. The critical judgments and results reached by 
this eminent scholar are nothing new; they have been under 
discussion for more than half a century, and not a few of 
them are nearly as old as Christianity itself. It seems to me 
that we ought to be very cautious how we commit the Church 
to the hazardous issue of making the foundations of the 
Christian faith depend on a question of the origin, authorship, 
and date of any ancient writing. I, for one, should feel 
deeply disturbed if I were obliged to think that my faith in 
Christ and in God rested on such a basis.” 

G. “I infer from what Dolan says that McGiffert has 
made some hostile attack on the New Testament and opened 
questions which tend to unsettle Christian faith. May I ask 
if these questions are of such a nature that a layman like 
myself can comprehend them and judge for himself as to 
their character and tendency? Will you not tell us briefly 
just what the points at issue are, and wherein you think the 
positions of this new book are inconsistent with loyalty to the 
faith and fellowship of the Church?” 

D. “The author tells us in his Preface that the scope of 
his volume leads him to touch on a large proportion of all 
critical questions within the province of the literature, the 
exegesis, and the theology of the New Testament. On all 
these questions he seems in general to depart from traditional 
beliefs. To begin with, he expresses doubt whether John the 
Baptist knew or believed Jesus to be the Messiah before the 
time he was cast into prison (p. 11), and finds it difficult to 
accept the statements of John i, 29-34, as historical. In the 
face of explicit statements of the three synoptic gospels 
(Matt. xvi, 28; Mark ix, 1; Luke ix, 97) he says (p. 24) that 
‘we cannot be certain that Jesus declared that the Son of 
man would return within the lifetime of some of those whom 
he addressed.’ Our first gospel is not from Matthew the 
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publican, but ‘evidently from the pen of a Christian of the 
second or third generation, and the apostolic name which has 
attached to it in tradition is due simply to the fact that it was 
supposed at an early day to be a translation of the Logza of 
Matthew, doubtless because it incorporated the greater part of 
that work and superseded it in the use of the Church’ 
(p. 576). The tradition, also, which makes Luke the author 
of the third gospel and of the Acts ‘can hardly be main- 
tained’ (p. 433). The gospel was written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, during the last decade or two before the 





end of the first century (p. 577). As for the fourth gospel, 
we are told (p. 616) that it contains a large body of genuine 
apostolic matter; and though the picture of Christ is one- 
sided its several features are in the main trustworthy, and 
though the discourses, in the form in which we have them, 
are the composition of the author they embody Christ’s genu- 
ine teaching, at least to some extent. So much we can be 
sure of, even though we ascribe the gospel to a disciple of 
John instead of to John himself, and more than this it is im- 
possible to claim even if we ascribe the gospel to John. So 
that the question of authorship is, after all, of no great prac- 
tical importance.” 

G. “ Am I to understand, then, according to this new book, 
that not one of our four gospels is certainly from the hand of 
an eyewitness of the things recorded ¢” 

D. “ Well, L have given you the author’s statements mainly 
in his own words. He does not absolutely deny the Johan- 
nine authorship of the fourth gospel, but rather admits that 
the language of John i, 14, and the opening words of the 
First Epistle of John involve the claim of a personal disciple 
and eyewitness of Jesus Christ, and that this fact ‘seems to 
make direct Johannine authorship necessary’ (p. 615). He 
aftirms that the first epistle ‘was certainly written by the 


same hand as the gospel.’ He also admits the general ac- 
curacy of the traditional origin of Mark’s gospel, and thinks 
that Mark derived much of his information from Peter and 
that many of Peter’s characteristics appear in the writing. 
Nevertheless, Mark has incorporated additional information 
received from Christians in Jerusalem, and seems also to have 
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made some use of written accounts more or less fragmentary. 
It is indeed refreshing and almost reassuring to read on page 
573 that ‘ Mark followed the simple and straightforward plan 
of recounting, without comment, such events in Christ’s life 
and such utterances as were known to him, or seemed most 
characteristic, as nearly as possible in chronological order. He 
wrote, moreover, in a picturesque and graphic, though decid- 
edly colloquial, style, and the result is a portrait of Christ 
which, though it is drawn only in barest outline, is more vivid 
than that presented in any of the other gospels and carries 
upon its very face the marks of truth.’ ” 

KX. “Will you not permit me at this point to raise the 
question whether, if we are thus assured of the truthfulness 
of Mark’s gospel, it is quite fair for any one of us to jump to 
the conclusion that McGiffert’s views concerning the other 
gospels must needs imperil the foundation of Christianity / 
Suppose the other gospels were written near the close of the 
first century, or even later, and contain some statements of 
doubtful historical value. Matthew and Luke confirm nearly 
all that is recorded in Mark. I am inclined to think that if 
every other book of the New Testament were stricken out of 
existence, the Gospel according to Mark alone contains the 
substance of all that is fundamental to Christianity.” 

G. “ Your remark, Karl, has a force and bearing which I at 
once perceive, and I am becoming profoundly interested in 
this matter; but I fear if our friend Dolan proceeds at once 
to answer you it may precipitate a controversy prematurely. 
I would prefer to have him first tell us the other main posi- 
tions of this volume on the apostolic age. What about the 
Acts and the epistles ?”’ 

D. “ Professor McGiffert maintains that the Acts and the 
third gospel are by the same writer, but not directly from the 
hand of Luke, the companion of Paul. Its author made use 
of older sources, among which are the so-called ‘ we passages ;’ 
but the book is no mere collection of documents. A careful 
use is made, as in the composition of the third gospel, of all 
accessible testimony, and the material has been cast into a well- 
arranged artistic piece of history. The author’s sources of 
information were excellent and trustworthy, but his construc- 
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tion of sundry details is occasionally open to question. His 
conception, for example, of the gift of tongues at Pentecost 
was that of a speaking in foreign languages (p. 52) rather 
than the ecstatic form of speech which Paul refers to in 
1 Cor. xiv. He considers it a remarkable fact that the author 
seems to have made no use of Paul’s epistles, all of which 
must have been written long before he composed his treatise 
(p. 486) ; and his ‘ knowledge of events is less accurate and com- 





plete than might be expected in one who had been personally 
associated for any length of time with Paul’ (p. 237). 

“The epistles of Paul to the Galatians, Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Romans, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Phi- 
lippians are accepted as genuine, and believed to have been 
written in the order named. Rom. xvi, 1-23, however, is 
thought to have no proper place in the Roman epistle, being 
rather ‘a brief note intended to introduce and commend Phebe 
to the Ephesian Christians’ (p. 275), and the so-called Epistle 
to the Ephesians was not addressed to the Church at Ephesus, 
but was a ‘circular letter addressed to a number of churches, 
with most of which the author was not personally acquainted’ 
(p. 380). There were four epistles to the Corinthians; the 
first, no longer extant, is referred to in 1 Cor. v, 9, and per- 
haps part of it may be seen in the passage 2 Cor. vi, 14, to vii, 1, 
which appears like an interpolation in its present place, hav- 
ing no natural connection with what precedes and follows it; 
the second is our present first epistle; the third is now to be 
found in 2 Cor. x—xiii, and is apparently the one referred to 
in 2 Cor. ii, 4, and vii, 8; the fourth is our 2 Cor. i-ix. 
The pastoral epistles can hardly be, in their present form, 
from the hand of Paul, but such passages as 2 Tim. i, 9-11, 
15-18, ii, 1-13, and most of chapter iv, appear to be genuinely 
Pauline, and warrant the conclusion that authentic letters of 
Paul to Timothy and Titus have been worked over by another 
hand and combined with other matter quite un-Pauline which 
bears unmistakable traces of a later date. 

“ As for the other New Testament books, we are told that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was probably written in the time 
of the emperor Domitian, and ‘it is extremely unlikely that it 
was addressed to Jewish Christians at all’ (p. 465). The Epis- 
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tle of James was probably written by a Hellenistic Jew in the re: 
latter part of the first century. First Peter is assigned to the ie 
same date, and the novel theory is propounded that its author I 
may have been Barnabas. Second Peter contains evidences E 
of post-apostolic origin, and might have been written as late as _ 
the end of the second century. The Epistle of Jude, which is na 
so freely quoted in Second Peter, was probably written during 





the first quarter of the second century. The First Epistle of 

. ° Py 
John is believed to have the same author as the fourth gospel, my i 
but its real authorship, as well as that of Second and Third John, Ne 


is uncertain. And, finally, we are assured that ‘if the apostle 4 
John was the author of the fourth gospel, he cannot have 
written the Apocalypse’ (p. 622). That prophetic work ap- 
pears to be a composite out of earlier apocalyptic documents, fy 
both Jewish and Christian, and to have been issued in its pres- * 
ent form in the latter part of the reign of Domitian. These 
are, in brief, the conclusions published in this book on the 
apostolic age, and I submit that they are radical in the ex- iS 
treme, revolutionary in tendency, and of a nature to unsettle it 
the faith of the Church in the Holy Scriptures.” N 
G. “Well, Dolan, I confess that all these statements, put 
forth as conclusions of scholarly and scientific research, are 
to me quite new and startling. I shall be at a loss to know .. 
just how to think and act in reference to them when, as a Sun- ss 
day school teacher, I meet my Bible class. In our Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, also, I sometimes hear 
young men and women inquiring for light upon these questions 
of criticism, and I have had to confess my ignorance and ina- 


aN 
bility to explain the arguments by which such conclusions are wy 
reached. Do you think that this volume of MeGiffert would ' 


be suitable to put in the hands of our young people?” ‘x4 
D. “No; I believe it would be a very unsafe guide for one A 
who is seriously in search of the truth. I regard it even as a 
dangerous book to be put in the hands of one who has not been 
thoroughly set on his guard against its seductive arguments. 
3esides its line of thought and references to other writers 
on the same subjects are unfamiliar to ordinary readers, and 
would bewilder rather than instruct them.” 
G. “But do tell me how I am to obtain any trustworthy in- 
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formation on these questions. I certainly desire to know how 
learned and conscientious men arrive at conclusions so remark- 
able. Is there no other book wherein I may obtain a fair and 
simple statement of the facts and of the arguments on both 
sides of this controversy ? What do you say, friend Karl ?” 





Kk. “Iam disposed to think that there are no books and no 
arguments on these questions of biblical criticism that will 
prove of much value to anyone who is either incompetent or 
unwilling to think for himself. If a person of ordinary intelli- 
gence cannot read, without danger to his Christian faith, the 
carefully prepared and conscientiously maintained reasons of a 
scholar, like the author of the volume in question, for believ- 
ing that the pastoral epistles, for example, are not in their 
present form altogether the work of Paul, but are rather a 
later expansion of notes once addressed to Timothy and Titus, 
his faith in Christ must rest on precarious foundations.” 

D. “ That may be very well, Karl, for you tosay for yourself. 
A man of your learning and ability may safely explore these 
new fields of scientific research; but is it not a fact that most 
of our young people do not think for themselves? They have 
been brought up with a different conception of the Bible from 
that which this volume presents, and there is reasonable fear 
that to overthrow their inherited beliefs would undermine 
their respect for the Scriptures as the word of God.” 

Kk. “ But suppose, Dolan, that many of these inherited con- 
ceptions of the Bible are erroneous; is it wise or is it fair— 
nay, let me put it strongly—is it honest and honorable to with- 
hold a knowledge of all the facts from people young or old 
who desire to know them? Some of the views presented in 
this volume are entirely peculiar to Dr. McGiffert. The sug- 
gestion that Barnabas was the author of First Peter, and the 
opinion that the Epistle to the Galatians is the earliest of 
Paul’s writings, must be judged on their own merits. But in 
the main the views set forth in this book are not new or 
strange; they have been maintained by many eminent biblical 
scholars in Germany, England, and America, and not a few of 


them are gaining favor all the time among erudite clergymen 
and laymen. Why not encourage our people to examine these 
subjects for themselves, and make them familiar with the 
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opinions of the most eminent biblical scholars of our day, and 
with the reasons which they give in support of their opinions ? 
I believe that a free study of these subjects would greatly en- 
hance popular interest in the Holy Scriptures, and at the same 
time cultivate a sounder and more intelligent piety.” 

D. “1 believe, on the contrary, that most of these new 
opinions are dangerous and errors, and for one I would do all 
in my power to prevent their spread among the churches. 
There is a sense, I grant you, in which it may be said that 
most of these critical views are no new discoveries; they are 
old, and have been time and again refuted by the ablest schol- 
ars and theologians among us. I therefore protest against 
their further propagation.” 

k. “ Well then, Dolan, I submit that if these views have 
been truly refuted and are yet making so much stir in the 
world it ought to be a real service to lovers of truth and fair 
cealing to be made acquainted with the real issues and the ar- 
guments pro and con. Here is our intelligent friend, Gerald, 
who assures us that he is anxious to know as far as possible the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth about these questions 
of modern biblical study, but you insist that he shall not be 
fully and fairly informed. You would fain withhold from him 
and from hundreds information which they havea right to de- 
mand, and so you virtually assume the attitude of popery by 
saying to the laity of the churches that these matters of opin- 
ion have been setiled for them by others.” 

D. “No, Karl, I protest against that putting of it. With 
me it is not a question of right, but rather one of expediency. 
You must be aware that there exists among many ministers 
and laymen in all the churches a widespread sensitiveness 
touching this matter, and not a few believe that such critical 
discussions tend to inculeate the spirit of skepticism and to 
hinder successful Christian life and activity. Why should any- 
one wish to keep up indefinitely this kind of agitation ?” 

KX. “Tincline to think, Dolan, that you yourself represent 
the class of good people you refer to; but I differ with you 
in yourassumption that a question of right and of truth may 
be so easily reduced to one of expediency. I have a profound 
conviction that you cannot advance the cause of truth and 
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righteousness very far among thoughtful men by the position 
you seem to advocate. Anything which has the air of anxiety 
to suppress scientific investigation, or of withholding from the 
people a full knowledge of the facts and prevailing opinions in 
modern biblical research, will do far more to obstruct than to 
advance the kingdom of Christ in the world. It is, moreover, 
great presumption to say that these questions of criticism 
have been settled by any class of writers. Some of them 
are as unsettled now as they were in the third century of 
ourera. I must also protest that these questions of author- 
ship and date and literary character of books are not funda- 
mental to the Christian religion. Is it possible for a rational 
mind to insist that the salvation of any soul or the prosperity 
of the Church of Christ depends on maintaining that all the 
writings attributed to the apostle John are genuine ?”’ 

G. “Permit me to ask you, Karl, whether you accept the 
views of Dr. McGiffert and believe them to be consistent with 
loyalty to the faith of the evangelical Churches.” 

K. “T have no hesitation in saying that I believe all these 
conclusions of critical research are at best human opinions, 
and that strictest loyalty to the obligations of Protestant Chris- 
tendom requires every man of us, as far as he is able, to in- 
form himself on the issues raised, weigh the evidences on both 
sides, and hold fast that which his best judgment approves. 
No harm can come to the Church by a devout search for the 
truth in such matters. Personally, I do not accept all the 
views advanced in this column, andI do not like the manner 
in which the author seems almost to go out of his way at times 
to suggest distrust of the general trustworthiness of the book 
of Acts. For example, touching Paul’s preaching at Damas- 
cus he observes, ‘There is no reason whatever to doubt the 
accuracy of Luke’s account’ (p. 162). Again, in reference to 
Barnabas bringing Paul to Antioch, he says, ‘ There is noth- 
ing intrinsically improbable in this narrative’ (p. 168). Why 
should Dr. McGiffert feel called upon to make again and again 
remarks like these ? If there is really nothing improbable in 
a narrative of simple fact, why suggest the contrary? In other 


instances, also, I think this writer needlessly disparages the 
accuracy of the Acts, and his argument to show that the 
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decree of Acts xv, 29, could never have been adopted and 
promulgated by the church of Jerusalem with Paul's knowl- 
edge and consent is to my mind far from convincing. I could 
easily mention many other examples of arguments and con- 
clusions presented in this book which 1 regard as erroneous ; 
but they are none of them of a prenicious nature, or such as 
are at all improper for examination and discussion among in- 
telligent Christian people. I confess that Iam the rather con- 
firmed in my. belief of the genuineness of John’s gospel and 
first epistle by this writer’s notable failure to produce any con- 
trolling evidence to the contrary, and by his own admission 
(p. 615) of one fact which seems to make direct Johannine 
authorship necessary. I consider his discussion of the fourth 
gospel an admirable specimen of scientific biblical criticism.” 

G. “It seems tome that I should lose much of my interest 
in the book of Acts, and also inthe gospels, if persuaded that 
they were not written by the persons to whom they have been 
so long attributed. And, indeed, it troubles me to think that 
any of these books are believed by learned Christian scholars 
to contain untrustworthy statements. If such opinions pre- 
vail, how can we appeal with confidence to the New Testament 
as a rule of faith and practice ¢” 

D. “1 am glad, Gerard, to have you put that question. 
Must it not be evident to anyone that to discredit any of the 
sacred Scriptures by admitting that they contain errors is to 
destroy their value asdivine authority? And if we say that 
the discourses of Jesus, as written in the fourth gospel, are not 
the very words of our Lord, but the composition of the writer, 
how can we consistently maintain that any of the gospels record 
his exact words ?” 

kA. “One thing is certain, my friends, and that is that our 
New Testament writings are simply what they are, and not what 
you or I might wish they were, or think they ought to be. 
No scholar to-day doubts that every book of the New Testa- 
ment was originally written in Greek. But Jesus spoke the 
Aramaic language of his countrymen, and only a few of his ut- 
terances, as, for example, ‘/aca,’ ‘ Ephphatha, * Talitha eumi,’ 
find a place in our gospels. All his reported sayings, there- 
fore, have come down to us in a Greek translation of them. 
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Now, Dolan, do you not think it would have been far better 
for Jesus, instead of writing a few unknown characters in the 
sand, had he but taken the pains to write out all his sayings, 
and toengrave them, like the famous Behistun inscription of 
Darius the Persian, in imperishable rock with his own hand 
and in his native tongue, so that we might make our appeal to 
his original autograph ¢ What a world of trouble such a wise 
provision would have saved us in these evil times!” 

D. “1 perceive that you are intending to be sarcastic. Why 
do you put such a question to me ¢? We all know that there is 
no such record of the words of Jesus.” 

kK. “I beg your pardon for having seemed sarcastic. My 
object is to lead you and Gerard to acknowledge that we have 
no such infallible record of the very words of Jesus as many 
seem to assume when they talk about our four gospels. I do 
not find that any of the New Testament writers put forth such 
claims of absolute perfection as many in modern times insist on 
making for them. The preface to Luke’s gospel not only 
makes no claim of this sort, but on the contrary declares that, 
like any other truth-loving historian, he made it his careful aim 
to write out an accurate account of all things from the first. 
Even Paul, in writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. i, 16), con- 
fesses his human forgetfulness in a matter of fact. I can see 
no good reason why all these New Testament writers should 
not be subjected to the same tests of analysis and criticism 
which we apply to other ancient writings. After all the spe- 
cial research and criticism of a century, and in spite of all such 
conclusions as Professor McGiffert and others of his way of 
thinking have reached, all the essentials of the Christian faith 
remain the same, and have no more able and earnest defenders 
than these scholarly critics.” 

D. “ But does not Professor MeGiffert deny that Jesus in- 
stituted the sacrament of the holy communion, as the Church 
has always understood it? If we may so manipulate the 
gospel records as to set aside divine authority for perpetuat- 


ing that holy sacrament, how can you say that his conclusions 
leave all the essentials of our religion intact ?” 

KX. “On that point I beg you to observe four things: 
(1) So far as it is an opinion of Dr. McGiffert, or of any other 
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writer, it is simply the view of an honest seeker after histor- 
ical truth, to be accepted or rejected according to the evidence. 
(2) McGiffert is very cautious in his statements, and while 
affirming that ‘there can be no doubt that Jesus ate the last 
supper with his disciples, as recorded in all three of the syn- 
optic gospels, the fact must be recognized that it is not abso- 
lutely certain that he actually instituted such a supper and 
directed his disciples to eat and drink in remembrance of 
him.’ I understand the writer to deny that we have absolute 
proof that Jesus intended to establish a new, separate, and 
special service, an obligatory sacrament of mystical signiti- 
vance, to be perpetuated throngh all time. ‘That the dis- 
ciples held a special service and partook of a special commun- 
ion meal there is no sign. It is far more likely that whenever 
they ate together they ate the Lord’s Supper. Not that it 
preceded or followed the ordinary meal, but that the whole 
meal was the Lord’s Supper; they partook of no ordinary, 
secular, unholy meals’ (pp. 68-70). I submit that all this 
opens a legitimate subject for historical research, and no one 
is called on to accept McGiffert’s opinions unless fully per- 
snaded in his own mind. (3) It is well for those who would 
make such a sacramental ceremony of fundamental importance 
to ask themselves why the language of our Lord in Jolin xiii, 
14, 15,does not just as explicity enjoin the ceremony of feet- 
washing as a perpetual ordinance? ‘Ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you.’ In this discussion we 
are not at liberty to forget that in many sections of the 
Chureh all through the Christian centuries feet-washing has 
been regarded as a sacrament and the so-called Church of 
God in the United States, numbering its thousands of most 
devout people, declares in its creed that there are ‘three posi- 
tive ordinances of perpetual standing in the Church, namely, 
baptism, feet-washing, and the Lord’s Supper.’ (4) After 
all, are we any of us prepared to affirm that the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper is essential to salvation? The Society of 
Friends rejects both baptism and the encharist as obligatory 
rites, and I understand that the members of the Salvation 
Army pay little or no attention to the sacraments. Let us 
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not forget that some of the most foolish disputes in Christian 
history have arisen over unwarrantable doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and consubstantiation and baptismal regeneration. 
It may be a very wholesome exercise for the modern Church 
to look back and examine critically the historical foundation 
of its sacraments.” 

D. “Are we then to keep up a perpetual strife in the 
Church over questions like these? Is there nothing settled 
among us? I believe that the continual discussion of such 
matters tends to destroy the confidence of many people in 
the historic verities of our holy religion. The sacraments, 
the Christian Sabbath, the extent of the biblical canon, and 
the genuineness of the apostolic writings are so vitally related 
to the very foundation of the Church that to question is to 
scatter seeds of skepticism and infidelity.” 

K. “ IT beg your pardon, Dolan, for what may seem great bold- 
ness of speech, but to me it looks like intolerant presumption 
for a man like you to speak of questions of this kind as being 
settled. Is the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews set- 
tled because the English revisers insisted on retaining the 
words ‘of Paui the Apostle’ in the title? What are we Bap- 
tists going to say about your practice of sprinkling and of 
pedobaptism, persisted in without authority from the New 
Testament ? Do you suppose that these matters are settled ? 
Is it settled that the observance of the first day of the week 
as a Sabbath has any foundation in a commandment of our 
Lord? One might easily conclude from your attitude on 
these questions that you would like to suppress all scientific 
examination of the earliest documents of the apostolic age, 
unless one find in them the conclusions which you think 
proper. What every lover of the truth desires, and what he 
has a right to demand, is rational and convincing evidence of 
what is put forward as fundamental to the Christian faith. 
But I shall insist that the questions of biblical criticism raised 
in this volume of McGiffert are in nearly every case, if not in 
all, matters on which there is room for differences of opinion. 
Is Martin Luther to be denounced as a destructive rationalist 
because he believed and declared the Epistle of James un- 
worthy of a place in the New Testament canon? Ancient 
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writings of the Church show us that in the third century the 
epistles of James, Jude, Second Peter, Second and Third John, 
and the Revelation were held in doubt. If all these books were 
dropped out of our New Testament I do not think that any- 
thing essential to the Christian faith would be lost. But I 
should be very sorry to lose them, and would much prefer to 
add to our present canon the recently discovered ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ the ‘ First Epistle of Clement’ of Rome, 
and the ‘Shepherd of Hermas.’ Some of these were read as 
Scripture in the early Church, and harmed nobody.” 

D, “Ido not think it profitable to continue this conversation. 
I reaffirm now what I said at the beginning, that I regard the 
propagation of such views as both damaging and dangerous. 
And I do not see how Dr. MeGiffert can be a loyal Presbyterian 
and maintain such opinions as he has published to the world.” 

Kk. “ As 1 am not a Presbyterian I shall not presume to say 
anything on that last particular. I am content to leave our 
conversation to the unbiased reflection of our mutual friend, 
Gerard. I think he must admit that the subjects we have 
been reviewing are eminently appropriate for learned and 
scholarly investigation, and are not above the reach of common 
people. I am ready always and everywhere to give a reason 
for my own opinions. Furthermore, I am persuaded that a 
sounder faith and a more intelligent piety will be propagated 
in the world by leaving such questions of biblical research to 
be determined by the individual conscience. Every intelli- 
gent Christian, who has any feeling of responsibility on such 
a matter, ought to examine these questions as faithfully as he 
would search the Scriptures themselves ; for what is it all but 
a searching of the Bible itself?” 

G. “Truly, my friends, you have both of you set me think- 
ing ina new way. I believe I must study these matters for 
myself, for I certainly cannot follow both of you. I am re- 
solved, however, to try and show the good sense of not saying 


much about these issues until I am sure I know what I am 
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talking about.” 
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Arr. ITL.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tue last of the great generation of English men of letters 
who brightened the mid-nineteenth century is gone. John 
Ruskin is dead. He outlived all his eminent contemporaries 
in literature—Carlyle, Arnold, Browning, Tennyson—he out- 
lived himself. For it was Ruskin’s hard fortune to see the de- 
cline of his own influence and to know that the writings of his 
later years, on which he himself laid most emphasis, were re- 
ceived by the public with indifference or sometimes with deri- 
sion. He finished his work in discouragement more than ten 
years ago ; his power began to decline, and he passed the last 
decade of life in pathetic silence and seclusion, slowly forget- 
ting a world that seemed already to have forgotten him. But 
it is a matter of frequent observation that a great reputation 
gained during one generation is liable to temporary decline 
during the next. Public opinion and standards of taste slowly 
change ; or men become used to the novel powers that sur- 
prised and charmed at first, and their attention is withdrawn to 
new aspirants for literary honors. After a time, however, 
these emaller men drop out of notice, while the true propor- 
tions of the great man’s work grow more evident ; a second and 
juster fame is accorded him, and he takes his place as a clas- 
sic. So will it be, we are assured, with Mr. Ruskin. When 
the twentieth century shall have made up its verdict on the 
nineteenth, he will be accounted not as merely a brilliant 
erratic genius, but as one of the wisest teachers of his age and 
a master of English unsurpassed in any age. 

The latter title to fame may be considered as already estab- 
lished. Even those who reject Ruskin’s teachings admit the 
wonderful charm of his style. His only rival for the foremost 
place as master of English prose in this century is Thomas 
Carlyle. The manner of the two men was indeed very different. 
Carlyle wrote always with tremendous difficulty 





language, as 


it were, torn out of him in an agony ; and it seems still to bear 
the marks of those throes of composition. His speech is 
rugged, irregular, setting at naught all the rules of the smooth 
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rhetorician; but no more valorous, hard-hitting English was 
ever written, and some of his best descriptive passages in the 
French Revolution have a lurid, imaginative vividness almost 
preternatural—like what we see indreams. Ruskin’s writing 
departs much less widely in st-ucture from conventional 
standards, and shows greater mas’ »» of the mechanics of the 
rhetorical art; yet it is no less original than Carlyle’s, and it is 
far more spontaneous and opulent. His style has all those 
inner qualities which make writing noteworthy—continu- 
ous and brilliant imagination, eager enthusiasm, and a rapidity 
of mental movement which gives to his most purely descrip- 
tive passages the constant play and glance of life. Then he 
has an undercurrent of humor, with a tinge of sarcasm, which 
in his later writings is often something more than tinge, but 
which always gives pungency and piquancy to his style. Both 
Carlyle and Ruskin have often been charged with a lack of 
temperance ; but the charge has more force against Carlyle 
than against Ruskin, and is much exaggerated in both cases ; 
for temperance and chasteness are not universally virtues of 
style. In the statement of facts, indeed, precision is always 
the first requisite ; but in the expression of emotion there is, 
strictly speaking, no such thing as precision. Nor is there 
any reason why prose writing should keep a_ pedestrian 
pace on the low levels of narrative and exposition ; the loft- 
ier attitudes of emotion are not above the proper path of 
prose. But such impassioned prose cannot be cool and meas- 
ured in manner; and, while it will always avoid the former 
rhythm and cadence of verse, it will inevitably take on 
something of a charm of music and image which we com- 
monly associate with poetry. 

Now, of this impassioned prose Ruskin was the greatest 
master in our literature. No man since Jeremy Taylor has 
known how to write an English so rich in beautiful imagery 
or with such subtle and varied rhythmical effects. Yet his 
writing never suggests that artful elaboration which is incon- 
sistent with earnestness. It is no such inflated and grandiose 
product as De Quincey’s bastard prose-poetry. Ruskin’s Inx- 
uriance is always spontaneous, and his most elaborate pas- 
sages seem naturally conformed at every point to the flexure 
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of his thought or feeling. His style, though profuse, is never 
diffuse—which is a very different thing ; for diffuseness usu- 
ally proceeds from the fact that the writer has but few ideas 
and is trying to hammer them out as thin as possible, while 
profuseness comes from the abundance of illustrative or acces- 
sory ideas that come crowding thickly about a central thought 
and press for utterance. Nor did Ruskin’s profusion ever be- 





tray him into carelessness. With all his wealth of diction, he 
would not throw away a word—he would not use a word at 
random. Indeed, the most remarkable thing about his lan- 
guage is the combination of exuberance with precision. He 
used to insist on this precision of phrase as one of the surest 
tests of literary eminence,* and his own choice of words was 
always made with the greatest nicety. Even in his most gor- 
geous passages, when he might seem to be throwing the reins 
upon the neck of his rhetoric, his phrase will be found to be 
exquisitely fitted to the fact or the feeling. If you try to say 
the same thing more simply you will find that your expression 
is not only tame and colorless but really less accurate. 

His mastery is probably seen best in some of his descriptive 
passages. Description, whether in prose or verse, is usually a 
weariness. Language is ill suited to render the charm of 
color or form. But sometimes the union of imagination and 
emotion with the rarest art can set before us in words a scene 
as vividly as any painter can picture it, and with a thrilling 
spiritual sense of its meaning such as no painter can ever give. 
Ruskin’s work is full of such passages. He had a minute and 
accurate observation, so that his description seems always 
exactly true. He had the keenest feeling for beauty every- 
where, and especially for its analogies and suggestions—for 
those large spiritual truths of which beauty was to him the 
outward form and symbol; so that his description, even in its 
loftiest flights, seems never extravagant or labored, but only 
some expression of that emotion which, when sincere, cannot 
be exaggerated, since it is infinite in nature and therefore in 
its fullness ineffable. How shall a man exaggerate the peace 
of summer evenings or the solemnity of the star-sown midnight 
sky? But, beside all this, Ruskin had in almost unprece- 


*See, for example, the Sesame and Lilies. 
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dented degree that sense of form which alone can render feel- 
ing articulate. He chose his words, as we have said, with the 
utmost nicety ; but he knew that the meaning of words in com- 
bination is indefinitely varied and intensitied by their move- 
ment and music. In fact, such prose as Ruskin’s illustrates, 
quite as well as music can, all the effects of tone and rhythm 
and cadence. His page is sprinkled thick with alliteration, 
assonance, and all subtle adaptations of sound to sentiment; 
yet the whole is wrought so spontaneously and is so brought 
into subservience to the dominant emotion that all these de- 
tailed felicities of art are lost in the total impression. The 
limits of this paper will not permit extended quotation, but 
we may be allowed a single passage. It will show the deli- 
cacy of Ruskin’s art all the better that it is not one of his 
purple patches, but is descriptive of the most unobtrusive 
forms of vegetable life—mosses and lichens. Yet what micro- 
scopic nicety of observation and felicity of epithet are found 
in the quotation, what fine sense of emotional values, and 
what a solemn grace of movement—especially in the last 
paragraph, where the soft, open vowels and the slow-paced 
liquids and sibilants keep step with the gentle pathos of the 
thought and then die gradually away in the lingering cadence 
of the closing lines : 





Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed 
softness its dintless rocks; creatures full of pity, covering with strange 
and tender honor the scarred disgrace of ruin—laying quiet fingers on 
the trembling stones to teach them rest. No words that I know of will 
say what these mosses are. None are delicate enough, none perfect 
enough, none rich enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses 
of furred and beaming green—the starred divisions of rubied bloom, 
fine-filmed, as if the rock-spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass— 
the traceries of intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arbores- 
cent, burnished through every fiber into fitful brightness and glossy 
traverses of silken change, yet all subdued and pensive, and framed for 
simplest, sweetest offices of grace, They will not be gathered, like the 
flowers, for chaplet or love-token; but of these the wild bird will make 
its nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift to us. When 
all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray 
lichens take up their watch by the headstone. The woods, the blos- 
soms, the gift-bearing grasses have done their part for a time, but these 
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do service forever. Trees for the builder's yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most hon- 
ored of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in loveliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant- 
hearted, is intrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the 
hills; to them, slow-penciled, iris-lyed, the tender framing of this end- 
less imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they 
share also its endurance; and while the winds of departing spring 
scatter the white hawthorn blossoms like drifted snow, and summer 
dims on the parched meadow the drooping of its cowslip gold—far 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen spots rest, starlike on 
the stone; and the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder west- 
ern peek reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.* 


Ruskin’s manner changed, about 1860, with his change of 
subject. It grew more simple, direct, and, in his latest writ- 
ings, colloquial. To the last, indeed, he retained his power of 
lavishly beautiful description, as passages in the Preterita 
will show; but he was used to speak disparagingly of that 
kind of writing, and seemed vexed that the public should any 
longer care for it while they refused to listen to weightier 
matters. When he revised the Modern Painters, in 1882, he 
ruthlessly cut away all the descriptive portions of the book, 
leaving only the fragment which contained his theory of 
beauty. But if in his later style there is less luxuriance of 
imagery, there is the same glow of feeling, the same charm of 
movement and music. The Unto this Last (1862), which marks 
the turning point in his career, is a treatise on economics, 
compact, closely reasoned, without a line of mere rhetoric, 
and yet filled with restrained energy and moving with a 
noble rhythm that recalls the best passages of Scripture. 
The Crown of Wild Olives, four years later—which Ruskin 
himself was inclined to call his best book—while it is chaste 
in manner, is one of the best specimens of genuine eloquence, 
that is, of impassioned appeal, in nineteenth century literature. 
It may be admitted that, at least in his later years, his zeal 
often became intemperate. The preacher got the better of 
the artist, and his style lost the balance and self-possession 


* Modern Painters, vol. v, part vi, chap. x. 
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that mark work we call classic. To him the world verily 
seemed slipping into contented or scornful forgetfulness of 
the things that make for righteousness and peace; and he 
may well be forgiven if his voice sometimes rose into despair- 
ing remonstrance or denunciation. But it never rings hollow. 
Even in the most extravagant passages of the Fors Clavigera 
we never catch the note of rhetorical resonance. His opin- 
ions may be wrong; his fears may be groundless; his con- 
demnation may be unjust—but he is as sincere as Jeremiah. 
Such intense moral earnestness, joined with such supreme 
command of the literary art, would suffice to keep alive the 
writing of any man, even if the ideas underneath it were 
fundamentally mistaken—witness the case of Shelley. But 
the leading ideas of Ruskin are not mistakes. In reality he 
has been one of the great teachers of the last generation. 

Up to 1860 all of Ruskin’s writing was concerned more or 
less directly with the two arts of painting and architecture. 
It is the period of the Modern Painters (1843-60), the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (1849), and the Stones of Venice 
(1851-60). These three books awakened general interest in 
the art of northern Italy, so that for half a century past the 
English-speaking traveler has been trying—often, it must be 
confessed, with grievous effort—to see things through Ruskin’s 
spectacles. He did more than any other one man to secure 
sincere and intelligent admiration for several early Italian paint- 
ers hardly known in England before—Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Carpaccio. Yet the permanent value of these 
books as contributions to either the theory, the history, or the 
criticism of art may be doubtful. The first was undertaken 
in defense of Turner, the other two in defense of a theory ; 
and all three were written in the temper of the advocate 
rather than in the temper of the student. Ruskin is never 
dispassionate. His youthful enthusiasm is captivating, but his 
opinions are sometimes of the high-priori sort, and depend for 
their proof mostly on a splendid confidence of statement. He 
is prone to large generalization on the basis of his own tastes, 
and sometimes mistakes a poetic fancy for an eternal truth. 
In particular, his disposition to measure art by moral stand- 
ards—on which, to be sure, the value of all his work largely 
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depends—often warps his judgment; and even those of us 
most in sympathy with his principles must admit that his 
ethics and esthetics now and then get oddly mixed. More- 
over, his appreciation is limited ; there are fields of art-—Greek 
art, for example—for which he has very inadequate feeling. 
Painters and architects will tell you that he is romantic, ca- 
pricious, antiquarian ; that he gives them little aid in adapting 
a vital and progressive art to the needs of to-day. 

All this is doubtless true. But Ruskin was not a painter 
or an architect; he was not, we think, primarily a critic of 
those arts. He was a man of letters. His writing, like all 
literature, was addressed not to the trained intellect of a class, 
but to the larger interests of men. It will be measured not 
by its technical accuracy, but by the volume of perennial 
truth and emotion it embodies. Now the great service of 
Ruskin to the world in these early volumes may be summed 
up in the statement that he taught us, more impressively than 
any other writer of the generation, the spiritual value of ma- 
terial things. There are three ways, and only three, in which 
we may regard any outward thing—say, a tree: first, the 
practical or material way, as so much timber, or fuel, or fruit; 
second, the intellectual or scientific way, as an organism with 
laws of structure and growth to be studied ; third, the ethical 
or moral way, as an immediate cause of joy,a thing of beauty. 
The third, of course, is Ruskin’s way. It was the work of a 
great part of his life to show that this point of view-is as 
natural as either of the other two, and far more important. 
For all material uses are only means. What we call useful 
things seem merely to prolong life ; but what is life itself for ? 
Beauty, on the other hand, is an end in itself. The highest 
and most essential office, therefore, of all material things is to 
minister to our sense of beauty; that is what they are for. 
The end of the tree is not its seed, which can only reproduce 
its life or prolong ours, but its flower and its leaf. Yet it is 
not easy to persuade men of this. In truth, most of us cannot 
habitually think so. Beauty for us is a pleasing accident, the 
ornament or life, but no part of its object. The outer world, 
we say, is stuff for use, to be wrought into food, or raiment, 
or shelter. Perhaps the constant struggle for existence makes 
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it inevitable that this should be our mode of thought, and 
more inevitable as the struggle grows more desperate ; so, at 
all events, it is. We purchase what we call convenience and 
utility with hardly a thought of their cost in beauty. Our 
traffic and manufactures may excoriate the landscape, blacken 
the skies, and pollute the streams ; but if any man protest we 
brand him asa sentimentalist. Nor is it only the ruder mass of 
men that hold beauty cheap in any computation of the goods 
of life. Men of science engaged in study of the laws of 
nature, men who would scorn to estimate things by gross ma- 
terial values, have a superior disregard for what they deem 
mere gesthetics. Truth, they say—meaning by truth facts of 
relation and succession among phenomena—is higher than 
beauty ; forgetting that one class of phenomena, as truly facts 
of observation as any other, has a unique power upon our 
spiritual nature which puts them above other facts. “ Beauty 
is truth,” as Keats said, and it is a higher than scientific truth. 
It was the work of Ruskin not only to protest with impas- 
sioned eloquence against the perversion of view which ranks 
the means above the ends of life, but so to open the eyes and 
touch the hearts of men that they might estimate at its true 
worth the beauty of the world. 

This he did partly by the marvelous vividness and fidelity 
of his descriptions, of which we have already spoken. The 
Modern Painters was designed to prove the truth of Turner’s 
painting, and to this end Ruskin was led to the careful study 
of all those natural forms which Turner had depicted. This 
determined his method. Nature, of course, is the frequent 
theme of modern poetry; but the poets do not describe. 
They rather suggest, without detail, some aspects of the object 
in which its emotional power resides. The characteristic of 

tuskin’s writing, on the other hand, is the union of intense 
emotions with minute descriptive detail. He feels like a 
poet ; he observes like a naturalist. And this minute observa- 
tion ranges over almost the whole vast spectacle of nature, 
from the tumult of storm about the white summits of the 
Alps to the veinings of a leaf in the wayside hedge. We do 
not know which to admire the more, the somber majesty 
of such a picture as that of the mountains piled above 
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Martigny,* or the delicate grace of the soldanellat in Swiss 
meadows breaking through the melting snows of May. No 
other book records so many visible phenomena of beauty or 
grandeur—the clouds and the sky; the sternness of mountain 
and the softness of valley; waters as they hurry or linger in 
rivers, and as they toss in the waves of the sea; the lone 
pine tree on the Alpine crag visited only by the winds and 
stars, and the gadding vine wreathed above the lowland 
peasant’s door—all shown us with a beauty and a precision un- 
felt before. 

But the deepest power of all Ruskin’s writing on nature or 
on art proceeds from his feeling of the significance of beauty. 
Beauty, as Ruskin conceives it, is an appeal not to our sensu- 
ous or our intellectual, but to our moral, nature. An object is 
beautiful not because it gives us certain sense-impressions of 
form and color—which are presumably the same in the lower 
animals as in us—or because of pleasurable experiences per- 
sonal or inherited which are bound up with it, but because it 
directly suggests ultimate moral qualities to be found in per- 
fection only in divine nature. Beauty thus becomes a typical 
language, of which the symbols are sense-impressions, but the 
meaning is read off by our moral perceptions. The first half 
of the second volume of the Modern Painters—the only vol- 
ume thought by Ruskin worthy of preservation—is devoted to 
an extended exposition of this theory. A summary statement 
of it, in the compass of a single sentence, may be cited from 
the Stones of Venice: “I have long believed that in whatever 
has been made by the Diety externally delightful to the human 
sense of beauty there is some type of God’s nature or of God’s 
laws.” Certain combinations of form and color, for example, 
are beautiful because they suggest Infinity, or the divine 
incomprehensibility—as the line of a high horizon defined 
against a bare sky, “the level twilight behind purple hills, or 
the scarlet edge of dawn over the dark sea,” or any effects of 
calm, luminous distance. Other material forms suggest repose, 
or the divine permanence ; still others, symmetry, or the divine 
justice. Doubtless this theory would not be accepted by any 
modern psychologist as a scientific explanation of the genesis 


* Modern Painters, part v, chap. xix. t Ibid., part ili, chap. xii. 
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and nature of our sense of beauty. It explains the earlier 
notion by the later, the simpler by the more complex. Yet 
our feeling of an analogy between material and moral guali- 
ties, on which the theory is based, is matter of universal ex- 
perience and imbedded in our common forms of speech. The 
emotions we feel in the presence of a beautiful object seem 
always largely moral, and in our endeavor to express such 
emotion by describing its cause we instinctively apply to the 
object not sensuous but moral epithets ; we call it not red, or 
gray, or long, or rounded, but quiet, peaceful, gracious, gentle. 
And the more profound or intense that complex emotion 
which we call the sense of beauty, the more largely will it be 
found to be made up of moral elements. 

But whatever the philosophic value of such a theory as this, 
it is evident that to a man like Ruskin, of deep religious sensi- 
bilities, prone to see in all the powers and aptitudes of our na- 
ture proof of a divine purpose, it would give a peculiar inten- 
sity and seriousness to the charm of the external world. To 
him beauty is not merely a delightful but a holy thing—a 
revelation of the nature of the Infinite, gracious as his love, 
awful as his law. This is the secret of the strange power of 
much of his writing. It is suffused with an emotion hardly 
found before in English prose. Beauty had, indeed, often 
reminded pious writers of the divine benevolence, but only be- 
cause, like our appetites, it ministers to our physical pleasure ; 
there is no thought of its apocalyptic character. But it is 
impossible to read passages like that quoted above without 
realizing that the beauty of the world means something more 
than the mere sensuous thrill which flatters eye or ear. 

But it is not merely in Ruskin’s passages of natural descrip- 
tion that this conviction of the moral import of beauty 
is felt; it is this which gives such high ethical value to all his 
writing upon art. Art may be briefly defined as the at- 
tempt of the artist to reproduce in another the emotion he 
himself has felt in the presence of beauty. If he be painter 
or sculptor, he gives permanence to combinations of form and 
color that are transient, and so immortalizes the vision of his 
best moments. If he be man of letters, unable to reproduce 
in language sensible beauty save only in imperfect way 
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through memory and imagination, he will endeavor to repro- 
duce the suggestions of the object and to interpret its spiritual 
meanings. But in either case the value of the product will, 
in the last analysis, be measured by the rank and intensity of 
the moral emotions it awakens. To this ethical standard 
Ruskin brings every work of art. He had no patience with 
the modern ery of “ art for art’s sake.” He cared little—per- 
haps too little--for mere technique. He rails at the waste of 
time and skill over marvelous effects of light on a bunch of 
carrots or the inside of a brass kettle; he did not hesitate to 
arraign the most vaunted specimens of Italian art for their 
lack of truth in imagination and sincerity of feeling. Per- 
haps he carried this method of judgment too far; perhaps his 
opinions were sometimes fantastic and his verdicts perverse, 
though we, for one, confess to a delight in his strictures even 
of the “kicking gracefulnesses” of Raphael’s “ Transfigura- 
tion;” but it is certain that this constant insistence on ethical 
standards gives a value to his work that more narrowly critical 
writing could never have. 

It is not easy, indeed, to overestimate the services of Ruskin 
to the development of English art. He began to write at a 
time when it is hardly too much to say that there was no 
English art. All the best English painters since his day— 
Hunt, Millais, Leighton, Rossetti, Burne Jones—though in no 
strict sense his disciples, and often differing with him violently, 
nevertheless have owed their inspiration largely to the roman- 
tic feeling, the fertility of suggestion, and the nobility of 
ideal in the writing of Ruskin. He did not found a school, but 
he did more than anyone else to start a movement. The his- 
tory of English art for the last half century without mention 
of John Ruskin would be the play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. Not less potent has been his influence in a general 
quickening of the popular artistic sense. When the first 
volume of Modern Painters appeared public taste in Eng- 
land was at its nadir. It was the era of ugliness in architec- 
ture, in household decorations, in all the surroundings of daily 
life. We are still a great way from that simplicity and ele- 
gance which a true ideal of beauty in the arts of household use 
demands, but we have made a great advance since 1850. 
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But the chief value of Ruskin’s writing throughout this 
period of his life—as, indeed, through all his life—is ethical. 
Like all great literature, it is concerned with those broad 
truths of human nature on which the laws both of art and of 
morals are based. Thus, whatever his theme, before he is 
through with it he is sure to turn out a moralist. Nothing 
he has done is of more importance than this constant emphasis 
of the relation between conduct and artistic feeling, and 
the consequent duty of cultivating good taste. To many wor- 
thy, pious folk, especially in the evangelical section of society, 
with which Ruskin by birth and education was most closely 
connected, this must have seemed a fantastic and dangerous 
doctrine. Material beauty in any of its forms was most 
naturally deemed by them a snare, and overmuch admiration 
of it a proof of worldliness, a pampering of the carnal man. 
And it is common for all of us to speak slightingly of “ matters 
of taste” as having nothing to do with moral choice. Nor is 
this tendency without some reason. In fact, any over-ardency 
of admiration for sensible loveliness unaccompanied by a feel- 
ing for its spiritual meanings does easily pass into sentimen- 
talism or animalism; even in the finest natures, like that of 
Keats, for instance, it is justly thought an indication of some 
lack of moral symmetry ; while as for taste the raptures of 
the ssthetes, for a little while in the seventies, over their 
ballades and blue china, provoked the ridicule of all sensible 
people, and were fitly laughed away in Patience. But these 
perversities or follies are not to be charged against the teach- 
ing of Ruskin. If taste be merely the caprice of personal 
choice between trivial things—a nice judgment in bric-a-brac— 
then, indeed, it is no matter to make a gospel of. But if, on 
the contrary, taste be a wise choice among the pleasures of 
life, the ability to perceive and enjoy what was divinely in- 
tended for our enjoyment, then the difference between good 
taste and bad taste goes to the very roots of our nature. And 
it does. Ruskin is quite right when he says, “The first, last, 
and closest trial question to any living creature is, ‘ What do 
you like?’ Tell me what you like, and I’ll tell you what you 
are.” It is not so much what a man does that reveals his char- 
acter—his doing may be determined by convention or con- 
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straint; nor yet what he believes—his belief may be mostly 
matter of accident or inheritance ; it is what he enjoys. This 
decides his ideals and his desires. What, then, can be more 
clearly a duty than to refine and elevate the tastes of men, to 
teach them to love the beauty God made to be loved. And 
if that be, as Ruskin insists, always somehow the type and 
suggestion of infinite virtue, the love of it will surely cleanse 
our affections and lift our thoughts. Nay, it will always be 
true that any perfect vision of it is possible only to the pure 
in heart who see God : 


You may answer or think, ‘‘Is the liking for outside ornaments, for 
pictures, or statues, or furniture, or architecture, a moral quality?” Yes, 
most surely, if a rightly set liking. Taste for any picture or statue is 
not a moral quality, but taste for good ones is. . . . That is an entirely 
moral quality—it is the taste of the angels. And all delight in fine art, 
and all love of it, resolve themselves into simple love of that which 
deserves love. That deserving is the quality we call loveliness (we 
ought to have an opposite word, “ hateliness,” to be said of the things 
which deserve to be hated); and it is not an indifferent or optional thing 
whether we love this or that : but it is just the vital function of all our 
being. What we lize determines what we are, and is the sign of what 
we are ; and to teach taste is inevitably to form character. 


It is this deep sense of ethical values that gives to all Ruskin’s 
writing on art at once its breadth of interest and its impassioned 
earnestness. No other modern English preacher of righteous- 
ness is half so eloquent, or has half his power to arouse and in- 
spire. He brings to the discussion of the most technical sub- 
jects a keen analysis of moral motive, a freshness of thought 
on the highest concerns of life, and an ardor of aspiration 
after whatsoever things are lovely and of good report, such as 
will be sought in vain in any other literary prose of the nine- 
teenth century. And it was because he came to believe with 
ever-deepening conviction that the social and economic condi- 
tions of England was making it impossible any longer for the 
great majority of men to have any enjoyment in their work 
or any share in the real goods of life that, at the snmmit of 
his career, he turned away from art, gave up his fame and 
fortune, put by his plans, exchanged admiration for obloquy, 
and for the space of twenty years ceased not to exhort, to warn, 
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to denounce, till he deemed his mission hopeless and sank into 
the long, mute twilight that preceded his death. 

Had Ruskin died early in 1860 he would be remembered 
to-day as the greatest master of English prose in the century, 
any extravagances quite forgotten in the breadth of his know]- 
edge and the marvelous beauty of his style. But in that year* 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine the Unto this Last : Four 
Essays on the First Principles of Political Economy, fol- 
lowed in the next decade by a series of books and addresses 
attacking in very outspoken fashion accepted economic theory 
and social practice based on it. Originality and boldness had 
been all very well in the criticism of art; to carry them into 
the field of practical business—that was a different matter. 
The man who had just succeeded in winning the applause of 
the British public now found himself decried as a visionary 
whose benevolent but mischievous fanaticism would under- 
mine the foundations of society. His enthusiasm for what 
seemed sweeping social heresies was accounted proof of radical 
unsoundness of judgment; and some of his former admirers 
began to doubt the wisdom even of his earlier work. To this day 
he is thought of by many people as an esthetic sentimentalist 
who wrote some very beautiful things, but who in his late 
years worked himself into a state of mind because steam- 
engines make a hideous noise and factories litter the landscape 
with their refuse or blacken the sky with their smoke. 

But esthetic sentimentalism does not inspire such self- 
forgetful effort as filled the last years of Ruskin’s active life ; 
nor can esthetic sentimentalism teach such profound and im- 
passioned truths of the relation of man to his fellows and his 
God as fill the pages of Ruskin’s later books. And, whatever 
their lack of philosophic system, their occasional false emphasis 
or visionary suggestion, these books contain a message which 
the next age will have to heed—nay, which the present age is 
already beginning to heed. Whoever in 1950 looks over the 
literature of a century will see that Unto this Last, like Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus, is one of the books that mark an era, for 


*The two Manchester lectures on the “ Political Economy of Art”—afterward 
reprinted under the title A Joy Forever—were first published in 1857; but they 
rather presage Ruskin’s economic opinions than give a systematic statement of 
them. 
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it announced the rise of a new social spirit. It was not love of 
art that wrote these later books, it was love of man. It was, 
indeed, Ruskin’s study of art that led directly to his attack 
upon social conditions. The result of all that study had been 
to teach him that a great art is possible only in a healthy 
society ; that the condition of national taste depends largely 
on the condition of national morals—the Stones of Venice 
had been written expressly to prove these propositions. 
The converse, then, must be true. There must be something 
radically wrong in a state of society which made great art im- 
possible, in an economic and social system that degraded the 
tastes of men at once by shutting them off from many of the 
best pleasures of life and by making them blind to the few that 
were left. And this, Ruskin thought, was just what was doing in 
the England of his day. His grief and indignation over some of 
the more remote and indirect results of the industrial system 
were not, as is so often charged, proofs of an idle sentimental- 
ism. If beauty be of real moral value, it could not be a matter 
of merely sentimental regret that the fairest region in England 
was ravaged of beauty in sky and stream and earth till it be- 
came familiarly known as the “ Black Country.” Still less 
could it be matter of indifference that half the population of 
England were huddled in the squalor and ugliness of large 
towns. Or, again, consider Ruskin’s much-derided protests 
against machinery. One of the chief joys of all men ought 
certainly to be in their work, the joy in what they make or do; 
art, in fact, is the result of that motive in its purest form— 
something made solely for the delight of making, without 
thought of future. If a man take no joy in his work, either 
in the process itself or in his foresight of the finished product, 
then his work, no matter how high his wage, is drudgery. 
Some such drudgery doubtless there must be ; but the man all 


of whose work is of that sort is a slave. Now to such slavery, 
Ruskin asserted, the perfection of machinery and consequent 
minute subdivision of labor had reduced vast numbers of 
English workmen. The grievance is not so much that the 
workman is poorly paid, fed, or housed—althongh all that is 
too often true—it is that he cannot possibly find pleasure in 
his work. He makes nothing. He stands all day before a 
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machine almost as intelligent as himself, and repeats endlessly 
a few muscular movements, pulls a lever or pushes a bar. 
This is his “work.” It is insane to say that any intelligent 
creature can take joy of it. The man inevitably comes to 
think of his pleasure, therefore, as something apart from his 
work, incompatible with work; and this, in four cases out of 
five, means moral death. We have become so familiar with 
this tendency in the last forty years, and with its influence on 
our operative class, that we regard it with unconcern, as part 
of the necessary hardship of life. But surely it is not senti- 
mentality to feel the pity of it. Said an eminent American 
ecclesiastic in a public address the other day, after describing 
the work he saw a young man doing in a factory: “No 
wonder that at nighttime he drank, gambled, and fought. He 
had to; otherwise he would go mad. How many of us would 
stand this and not ery out? Not one of us but would become 
a striker, myself among the first!” We may not agree with 
Ruskin that we had best give up most of our machines and 
go back to hand labor; the remedy must probably lie in quite 
another direction. But we need not brand as fanaticism that 
passionate humanitarianism which demanded some change in 
an industry that made “ goods” only by unmaking men, and 
increased what it called value only at cost of all the real wealth 
of life. 

But Ruskin’s real attack was directed not against any such 
incidental or secondary results of the modern industrial sys- 
tem, but against the set of economic principles which by com- 
mon consent were supposed to govern most of the relations of 
men. Political economy is usually defined as the science of 
wealth ; and by wealth is meant the sum of material things 
having exchangeable value. Political economy, then, is the 
science of the acquisition and exchange of material things— 
a purely commercial science. Moreover, it proceeds on certain 
assumptions, dignified by the name of “laws,” which exclude 
moral considerations altogether. It assumes that, if I am buy- 
ing, I shall buy as cheaply as I can, whether labor or product ; 
that, if I am selling either labor or product, I shall sell as 
dearly as I can, the sole motive in either case, being gain in 
material things. That is, it is the scientific expression of some 
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forms of human selfishness. There may be no objection to 
such a science as this, if it keep within its own sphere and be 
recognized as merely what it is, a body of practical laws de- 
If we do so and so, such and 





rived from assumed principles. 
such things will follow; which leaves it quite an open ques- 
tion whether we ought to do so and so. If we assume that 
two and two make five, we can logically go on to conclude 
that four and four make ten; but the body of laws derived 
from our first assumption will hardly fit the computations of 
real life. 
that the most important dealings of men with each other in 


Yet, in practice, it seems to be taken for granted 


organized society—not only the acquisition of wealth, but, sec- 
ondarily, the social conditions and opportunities largely deter- 
mined by wealth—must all be governed by this science of polit- 
ical economy. The only motive supposed to be operative is 
the self-interest of the individual ; but, whatever hardship or 
inequality may result, no obstacle must be placed in the way 
of that. Government exists chiefly to secure to every man his 
liberty and his rights ; that is, to see that he is let alone and 
allowed to make the most of all his powers in the struggle for 
existence. We may not by superior strength strangle our 
neighbor, out of hate for him; but we may by superior 
shrewdness starve him, out of love for ourselves. 

Now, against this hard economic theory Ruskin urged three 
principal objections. First, and foremost, he protested in the 
name of humanity and religion against this stolid enthrone- 
ment of the God of Getting On as the only possible ruler over 
a large part of human action. No science can pretend to gov- 
ern the actions of Christian men which is not a moral science ; 
yet this so-called political economy takes it for granted that 
three fourths of human conduct is not to be measured by 
moral standards. It makes the law of supply and demand the 

sole nexus between social beings, and practically excludes eth- 
ical motives from economic discussion. The pretended laws 
a of such a science, Ruskin asserts, are not laws at all, nor must 
they be accepted as rules of conduct. We shall buy in the 
cheapest market? That depends on what made the market 
We are at liberty to invest our capital where it will 
No; not if such invest- 


cheap. 
bring the highest rates of interest ? 
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ment means to condemn many people to work on the lowest 
living wage, while we sit still and enjoy the fruit of their 
labor; to condemn them, moreover, to work that is cheerless, 





carried on in debasing conditions, and resulting in product 
often excessive and sometimes really valueless. We must be 
allowed free competition? Certainly not, if free competition 
means that we are permitted by our superior shrewdness to 
shut up every avenue of advance to our rivals and crush all 
weaker competitors. Cries Ruskin: 

You would be indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a theater 
or lecture room and, calmly choosing the best place, take his feeble neigh- 
bor by the shoulder and turn him out of it into the back seats or the 
street. You would be equally indignant if you saw a stout fellow thrust 
himself up to a table where some hungry children were being fed and 
reach his arm over their heads and take the bread from them. But you 
are not the least indignant if, when a man has stoutness of thought and 
swiftness of capacity, and instead of being long-armed only has the 
much greater gift of being long-headed—you think it perfectly just that 
he should use his intellect to take the bread out of the mouths of all the 
other men in the town who are in the same trade with him; or use his 
breadth of sweep and sight to gather some branch of the commerce of the 
country into one great cobweb of which he is himself to be the central 
spider, making every thread vibrate with the points of his claws, com- 
manding every avenue with the facets of his eyes. You see no injustice 
in this.* 


Not that Ruskin contemplated any such thing as economic 
equality among men. He never advocated any leveling 
scheme to prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
individuals. There must always be the rich and the poor. In 
so far as these inequalities result from differences in industry, 
economy—in a word, from moral differences—they are whole- 
some examples of moral law; they would exist in an ideal 
state. In so far as they result from differences of native abil- 
ity or unavoidable circumstance, they are misfortunes to be 
minimized as far as possible ; in an ideal state they would no 
longer exist. In so far as they result from any form of 
the tyranny of the strong over the weak, they are evidence 
of virtual robbery, and in the actual state ought not to be 
countenanced. But, under our present economic system, 


* A Joy Forever, § 117. 
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Ruskin contends, differences of fortune are no index of 
character : 

In a community regulated only by laws of supply and demand, but 
protected from open violence, the persons who become rich are, generally 
speaking, industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, methodical, sensible, 
unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The persons whoremain poor 
are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the hum- 
ble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the improvi- 
dent, the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open 
thief, and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person.* 


Which statement affords food for reflection. 

The entire lack of relation between wealth and moral char- 
acter indicated in this passage may suggest the second of 
Ruskin’s objections to the economic theory of his day. He 
would broaden the range of economic discussion by giving a 
more adequate definition to the word “wealth.” Rightly 
considered, wealth is the sum of those things that maintain or 
enlarge life, intellectual and moral, as well as physical. But 
most economic diseussion not only proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of selfish motive, but it leaves out altogether the more 
worthy objects of effort. Its values are exclusively material, 
and even of material things it considers only those that can be 
individually appropriated and exchanged. The real economic 
value of anything should be estimated by a comparison of its 
power to maintain life with its cost in life. It follows that 
we cannot safely discuss the laws of increase in material value 
apart from all other considerations. The statement that a man 
may gain the whole world and lose his own soul is not a piece 
of pietism, but a sober economic truth to be reckoned with— 
for that operation is not one of profit. A wider political 
economy must ask how best to attain, preserve, and distribute 
among men all the real goods of life. It will be, therefore, 
not merely a material but an ethical science ; or, rather, it will 
be, as Ruskin has called it, “a system of conduct and legis- 
lation.” 

This last word suggests Ruskin’s third criticism. Current 
economic theory was, he held, virtually antisocial. It left 
everything in the power of the individual. It not only allowed 


* Unto this Last, chap. iv. 
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all sorts of injustice that spring from superior personal ability, 
but it encouraged a false spirit of liberty, and weakened the 
temper of obedience upon which the stability of society largely 
depends. Ruskin was no democrat. He wasin favor of more 
government rather than less. The function of government, 
he held, is not limited to the protection of the individual from 
actual violence. Ifthe State may call upon every man to defend 
the general wealth, even at the cost of life itself, then it must 
do all in its power to secure to every man his share in the gen- 
eral wealth. In a word, it is bound to do for the individual 
everything it possibly can do. 

These three objections, variously enforced and illustrated 
throughout his later writings, are at the bottom of all Rus- 
kin’s arraignment of society. And will most men deny that 
all three are well taken? We may take offense at occasional 
extravagance in asserting them; we shall certainly dissent 
from some inferences he drew from them. No one thinks we 
must travel by stagecoach and sailing vessel again, or relin- 
quish in any wise our command of material energy and product. 
Probably no one thinks all taking of interest on capital is im- 
moral. These are vagaries of Ruskin’s, prompted by an en- 
thusiastic devotion to his principles, but not logically implied 
in them. Moreover, it may be admitted that the form in 
which his teaching is put is now and then overfanciful. We 
should hardly look to find economic truths in the behavior of 
crystals or in the songs of Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” <A wide- 
ranging imagination, overpossessed by a fervid purpose, dis- 
covers analogies in most unlooked-for places. But the core 
of Ruskin’s doctrine was sound. It was an earnest attempt to 
apply the morality of the New Testament to all the business 
of men. Christian men should not object to that. And if 

tuskin’s denunciation was sometimes severe, was it not needed ¢ 
Is it not needed even now? What are the dangers that most 
threaten us in America to-day—the aggregation of wealth in 
a few hands; the corrupt influence of great moneyed interests 
upon legislation ; the resistless tyranny of trusts and combina- 
tions; the degradation of great masses of our lowest laborers 
in factories and mines; the disrespect for law; the insolence 
of our youth; the general lack of the spirit of obedience in 
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our civilization—what are all these but precisely the threaten- 
ing dangers pointed out by Ruskin almost half a century ago? 
And, on the other hand, we may thankfully note that in many 
ways Ruskin’s teaching has already begun to bear fruit. The 
hard pedantry of the Manchester school of economics, supreme 
fifty years ago, is now generally discredited. We are finding 
that government has some other functions than to see that 
everybody is let alone. State and city have already begun to 
look after the health, moral and intellectual, as well as physi- 
eal, of all their citizens; to remove enterprises affecting the 
common welfare out of the control of private greed ; to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the individual, in behalf of the general 
interest, in a score of ways undreamed of half a century ago. 
Most of all, a new and broader social sentiment is surely per- 
vading modern thought. It is no longer deemed possible that 
“an advantageous code of social action may be determined 
irrespective of the influence of social affections.” That once- 
dreaded word “ Socialism,” though still used to cover a mul- 
titude of follies, is no longer a red rag to frighten all conserv- 
ative folk. The favorite study of the scholar and the states- 
man is social science, and social science is only the attempt 
to throw a bridge between Christian ethics and political econ- 
omy. The best thought of the world to-day is being put 
upon that problem. For all this we are largely to thank John 
Ruskin. He was nostatesman, no philosopher ; he was a man 
of letters. But the man of letters often prepares the way for 
the philosopher and statesman. Behind every great move- 
ment is a great volume of sentiment. In this case it was 
Ruskin who embodied this social sentiment in literature. 

But Ruskin was not content to serve the cause of humanity 
merely by sitting in a library and writing books. He lived 
the life of a missionary—teaching, lecturing, exhorting ; found- 
ing schools, museums, libraries; giving without stint of his 
money, his time, his treasures of art; writing multitudes of 
private letters of advice; giving counsel and encouragement 
to all who sought it; filled with sympathy for all hardship, 
with indignation for all injustice ; burning with zeal to secure 


for everybody some share in the real goods of life. In the 
early fifties he was among the first of a little band of social 
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reformers to set on foot a scheme of education for English 
artisans and establish the Working Men’s College, of which 
F. D. Maurice was president, and with which Charles Kingsley, 
Tom Hughes, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti were connected. 
Miss Octavia Hill always found him her most generous helper 
in her work of intelligent assistance for the honest poor of 
East London. He was left by his father a fortune of over 
£160,000—nearly a million dollars—but he spent the whole of 
it in charitable uses. Some of his social experiments seemed 
quixotic, others trivial; but he knew that, as Burke said, if 
you want to get anywhere you must start from where you are. 
If he set some Oxford students at making a road, it was prob- 
ably because he thought it well those young fellows should 
find out what manual labor is like rather than because he sup- 
posed they would make a very good road. His much-derided 
Guild of St. George was simply a voluntary association of 
people willing to help him, whenever opportunity offered, in 
putting some of his notions into practice. The only pledge 
of the Guild is a simple but noble resolve which any Christian 
man or woman ought to be ready to make. But, however vis- 
ionary some of Ruskin’s plans, we can find inspiration in the 
example of the man who at the height of his fame turned away 
from his chosen studies, gave up riches and ambition to become 
a prophet and preacher of righteousness. He did not always 
prophesy soft things. He was sometimes indignant at us, 
almost fierce; but never in his own cause. There is not the 
first trace of a mean personal resentment in his writings or 
his life. It was much to be without a rival in the magic and 
mastery of language; it was more to have filled near twoscore 
volumes with beauty and wisdom, with never a line of vul- 
garity, or malice, or irreverence ; but perhaps the historian will 
give him the highest encomium when he writes down John 
Ruskin as a friend of man. 
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Art. IV.—SOME PAULINE DATA. 


In Paul’s conversion the full import of the new faith revealed itself; a 
world-wide revolution was effected in the germ.—Professor George G. 
Findlay. 

Paul was a born thinker. His mind was of majestic breadth and 
force. It was restlessly busy, never able to leave any object with which 
it had to deal until it had pursued it back to its remotest causes and 
forward into all its consequences.—James Stalker, D.D. 


In his trained mind Christian revelation took on a more precise 
form, becoming a body of doctrine so powerfully constructed that it 
lasts to-day as the basework of all our theology.— The Abbé Constant 
Fouard. 


Should anyone ask me to name the man who, of all others, has been 
the greatest benefactor of our race, I should say, without hesitation, the 
apostle Paul. His name is the type of human activity the most end 
less, and, at the same time, the most useful that history has cared to 
preserve.—Adolphe Monod. 

Great as St. Paul is, his is not the greatness of the founder of a 
religion. From first to last he gives only what he has received.—Pro- 
Jeasor James Iverach. 





31BLICAL exploration and discovery for the past sixty years 
have ranged around four centers—critical, archeological, 
Christological, and Pauline. They have dealt with matters 
pertaining to the structure, history, and textual revision of the 
books of the Bible; with the topography and antiquities of 
oriental countries, so far as these have had any bearing upon 
the Scripture; with the person and ministry of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; and with the character, writings, and mission of the 
apostle to the Gentiles. In the present paper we propose to 
outline the last-mentioned field, moved thereto by the convic- 
tion that next to the gospels the most inspiring region of study 
for the ministry is that which includes the life and epistles of 
St. Panl. He who vivifies that career by prolonged study— 
mastering the details of the great apostle’s history, fitting 
into their proper niche in that history each one of his epistles, 
analyzing his character, and getting by degrees a clear vision 
of the scope and worth of his work—will thereby secure a 
range and an amount of vitalizing and edifying knowledge, of 
homiletic material and quickening motives, and an apprehen- 
sion of God’s plan for saving men not to be found outside of 
this field. It is with the hope of stirring up our younger min- 
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isters especially to study the life and work of St. Paul that : 
we have undertaken the grateful task of preparing this paper, ay 
whose aim is, first, to indicate the leading English sources of ‘ 
information concerning him ; secondly, to organize and outline 5} : 


the data in question so as to give a compact and comprehen- 
sive view of his career; and, thirdly, to suggest some of the 
qualities and elements of his record which make it pivotal and 
essential in its relation to our faith. ; 

I. Sources of the Pauline data. The main, almost the 
only, original sources of information concerning St. Paul are a 
the book of Acts and the Pauline epistles. Little is added to 
our stock of knowledge by the few personal references to him 
which are to be found in early patristic writings. With the 
exception of the first eight chapters the book of Acts is almost 
wholly occupied with the record made by him from his con- 
version down to his first imprisonment in Rome, at the end 
of which the narrative of St. Luke abruptly closes. We speak 
advisedly when we call this book the “narrative of St. Luke,” 464 
for after a long struggle between hostile camps in regard to 
the authorship, authenticity, and validity of the third gospel 
and the book of Acts it has come to be practically acknowl- 
edged by critical scholars of nearly every school, except a few 
of the radically skeptical and destructive sort, that St. Luke, 
the companion of St. Paul, was the author of both these books. 
The intimate connection that exists between the history of St. 
Paul as recorded in Acts and the different phases of his life 
as alluded to in his epistles, was never fully discerned until 
Archdeacon Paley, in a work of singular keenness and logical 
force, Jlorw Pauline, demonstrated it in 1790, exhibiting in wie 
an ingenious fashion a “series of undesigned coincidences” 
between the so-called writings of St. Paul and the Acts of the 
Apostles “sufficient to establish the genuineness of both.” 

Up to the second quarter of the now closing century but 
little thought had been given to the task of constructing a life ¢ 
of the apostle. The attention of Christendom was strenuously f 


called to his career in 1835-50, by the work of the Tiibingen . 
school of German theologians, who, with the great scholar } 


Ferdinand C. Baur at their head, assailed the historicity of 
Acts and the authenticity of most of the epistles of the New 
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Testament. In due time the theories of Baur were largely 
demolished, the most of the assailed books of the New Testa- 
ment emerging out of the smoke of the conflict clearly dis- 





cerned as planted upon immovable historic foundations. Up 
to the beginning of the second half of our century there was 
no book in the English language which creditably depicted 
the great apostle’s career. An epoch in Bible study was 
marked in 1851-52, when two great works almost simulta- 
neously issued from the press in England, each bearing the 
title The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. One of these was 
from the pen of Thomas Lewin, a learned member of the 
London bar; and the other was the joint product of the labors 
of two accomplished scholars of the Church of England, the 
Rev. William J. Conybeare, M.A., Principal of the Liverpool 
Collegiate Institute, and Rev. Dr. John S. Howson, who also 
served as principal of that institutute, and later as dean of 
Chester. These works were written with such care, they 
embodied such painstaking research and such affluence of 
scriptural knowledge, they covered the ground so completely 
and accurately that they promise to stand as imperishable 
monuments of the devotion, erudition, and literary skill of 
their authors and as indispensable handbooks for all students 
of the English Bible. Substantially the two works cover the 
same ground, each aiming to reproduce the environment of 
the apostle, the influences which wrought upon him, and the 
scenes amid which his life was passed from his birth in Tar- 
sus to his martyrdom at Rome. Yet each one of these works 
has its own peculiar charms and advantages, Mr. Lewin paying 
special attention to the archeological, chronological, and topo- 
graphical elements of the story, and Conybeare and Howson 
displaying, in addition to their classical knowledge and felici- 
tous style, a spiritual insight and an apprehension of the 
theological and evangelistic work of the apostle which give 
distinctiveness to their narrative. The abundant maps and 
profuse illustrations in the later editions of Lewin’s production 
give it in this respect exceptional value. By the help of 
these two works the student is enabled to reproduce to him- 
self the entire history of Saul of Tarsus, and to see him “in 


his habit as he lived ”—at school, on his journeys, in prison, on 
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trial, and amid all the tragic scenes of his ministry—with the 
vividness of the events of yesterday. 

Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul, a more recent book, 
has qualities which differentiate it from those we have men- 
tioned — brilliant rhetoric, dramatic word-pictures, fervent 
declamation, and lavish descriptions of the surroundings of 
the apostle at each successive stage of his lifework. Although 
it traverses the same field, yet as a later publication, and as 
embodying a more ornate style of writing, it has commanded a 
wide popularity. Other lives of St. Paul remain to be glanced 
at—Renan’s, brilliant, fanciful, rationalistic ; Stalker’s, a brief, 
compact, suggestive outline sketch, admirably filled in; Pro- 
fessor James Iverach’s, clear-visioned, in touch with modern 
thought, and stanch with sterling Scotch orthodoxy ; Lyman 
Abbott’s, an attempt to apply the evolutionary theory in a 
sturdy, independent study of the Pauline life and letters ; 
Orello Cone’s Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the 
Teacher, a» work of philosophic grasp, in which the chief 
supernatural elements in the records are minified or ignored ; 
and the Student’s Life of Paul, by Professor George H. Gil- 
bert, a biography, pure and simple, which reviews with discern- 
ment and ability the latest theories and discoveries bearing 
upon the apostle’s career apart from his theological writings. 
This survey of the literature which English scholarship has 
put within our reach would, however, not be complete with- 
out the mention of a few monographs of value. Among 
these The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, by James 
Smith, published in London in 1848, stands supreme as cov- 
ering one single phase in the apostle’s life. Its exactness, its 
logical acumen, and its demonstration by surveys, soundings, 
charts, and other agencies of the navigator’s art of the scru- 
pulous truthfulness and absolute accuracy of St. Luke’s nar- 
rative make it a volume to be desired by every student of the 
New Testament. Four small volumes, Zhe Heathen World 
and St. Paul, each written by a master in his line, give apt 
descriptions of the apostle in his various locations and journeys. 
The Apostle Paul, by the eminent French scholar Professor 
A. Sabatier, of Paris, now available in an English translation, 
is a sketch of the development of the apostle’s doctrine, an 
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application of modern scientific methods to the subject in 
hand, done with skill and penetration, its analysis of the epis- 
tles being of particular value. Akin to this work is one by 
the late Professor A. B. Bruce, St. Paul's Conception of 
Christianity, reflecting the strength and scholarship of that 
great teacher. Zhe Spiritual Development of St. Paul, by 
Dr. George Matheson, of Edinburgh, is a book of strange 
quickening power, a portraiture, drawn from the epistles, of 
the growth of the apostle in grace and knowledge, from the 
opening of his epistolary work to its close. Professor W. M. 
Ramsay’s works, The Church in the Roman Empire Before 
A. D.170,and St. Paul, the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, 
are of notable value, as coming from an authority in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Asia Minor, who, beginning his studies in 
the book of Acts, twenty years ago, a skeptic, has been 
brought by his literary, historical, and topographical researches 
to be one of the ablest and stanchest defenders of that book, 
miracles included. His discoveries in regard to the boundary 
of the Galatian region in Paul’s time, while not fully accepted, 
have made an epochal impression on current New Testament 
discussions. McGiffert’s recent book on The Apostolic Age is 
rich in learning, but vitiated by its suggested doubts with 
regard to the historic validity of Acts,as well as in some other 
points. .A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul, by Rev. Frank 
J. Goodwin, is a well-prepared and worthy handbook, with 
maps, notes, and appendix, in which the story of the apostle’s 
life in Acts is paralleled throughout by citations from the 
epistles. In this survey of current Pauline literature we 
have not attempted to suggest the material which is ready for 
use in the German language, nor have we deemed it worth 
while to indicate that the standard works on the history of the 
Christian Church in apostolic times give special attention 
to the labors of St. Paul. Looking at this array we have 
before us a field of Christian literature which is peculiar to 
our own age. No former century possessed the facilities and 
information requisite for a thorough apprehension of the char- 
acter and achievements of the apostle to the Gentiles. Rich 
as some other ages were in the contributions which they made 
to biblical science, it was reserved for the nineteenth century 
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alone to furnish biographies of our Lord and lives of his chief 
apostle of such scope and value as to make them distinctive 
features of the times. 

It would seem a little like “ preaching” should we urge 
upon those who read this article the duty of mastering this 
affluent field of learning, and yet perhaps a word of exhorta- 
tion may be allowed. These works are the noblest that have 
been written in our tongue in their peculiar province ; they lead 
one into subsidiary regions of knowledge which are full of de- 
light ; they are fraught with revelations of various phases of 
human life, in the city and in the wilderness, on shipboard, in 
the palace and the prison; they present for study a great 
variety of characters; and they picture the life of a man un- 
surpassed in intellect,a great hero, missionary, and saint, in all 
the vicissitudes of his career. Throughout this whole range 
of biographical exploration the river of salvation runs, as we 
journey, watering the desert and making it blossom as the 
rose ; and amid all the adventures and toils of the apostle, as in 
fancy we accompany him, we are made acquainted more and 
more with the tenderness, the mercy, the guiding hand, the 
mighty power, and the prescient wisdom of Him whom Paul 
proclaimed as “ the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of 
every creature: . . . the head of the body, the Church: . 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead.” How, then, can 
we exaggerate the privileges and benefits which come to the 
diligent student who sets out to make himself possessor of the 
treasures which abound in this field at which we have taken a 
cursory glance, this field of current Pauline literature ¢ 

II. These data concerning Paul organized. One of the 
first things to be done by every student of St. Paul’s life is to 
get a bird’s-eye view of it,an outline glimpse which includes 
its chief features, leaving the details to be filled in with later 
studies. Our immediate aim is to afford such a view. 

(1) Birth and training. One name of the apostle, “ Saul 
of Tarsus,” indicates his birthplace. The city of Tarsus, in 
Cilicia in Asia Minor, midway from the mountains to the 
sea, was the seat of a great Grecian university, one of the 
three in that ancient world ; it was a center of commerce and 
trade to which soldiers, sailors, caravans, students, and tourists 
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in great numbers came. Here Saul was born—somewhere 
about the opening of the Christian era—and here his boyhood 
was passed. While he was trained in the rigor of Pharisaic 
routine and brought up in his home a strict Jew, yet a boy 
such as he was could hardly have lived in such a city and 
breathed its atmosphere without being broadened and quick- 
ened by it. Without unduly emphasizing his Grecian envi- 
ronment in the plastic season of boyhood, we may profitably 
reflect upon the significant fact that the man who became 
God’s greatest missionary was born, not in Jerusalem, a 
citizen of Palestine, but in a heathen city of culture and a 
citizen of the world-wide Roman empire. In his teens he was 
sent to Jerusalem to be trained. Here he used to advantage 
the opportunities which opened up before him as a student 
under one of the greatest of Jewish teachers, Gamaliel. After 
some years, when his course was ended, he seems to have 
returned to Tarsus to serve his apprenticeship in the trade by 
which he afterward at times made his living, that of a tent- 
maker. Returning then to Jerusalem, we find him, as indi- 
cated in Acts vii, 58—60, when he is first mentioned in the 
Scripture record, consenting to the murder of Stephen and 
numbered with the crowd that stoned the protomartyr to death. 
He was at this time perhaps thirty-two or thirty-three years 
of age, the strongest young leader of his people, a keen dia- 
lectician, an ardent partisan, a stringent Pharisee, a hater of 
Christians, the arch-persecutor of the disciples of our Lord. 
He believed Jesus of Nazareth to have been justly crucified— 
a heretic and fanatic who deserved to die on across. The em- 
bodiment of these views and convictions, he set out to rid the 
world of the very name of Jesus. With this glimpse into his 
attitude and spirit we are prepared to understand the signifi- 
cance and radical character of 

(2) Saul’s conversion, A. D. 36.* This event, which took 
place near Damascus, about seven years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, arrested Saul’s persecuting course, changed his views of 
Christ and his attitude to the disciples, and transformed him 


* The dates of the leading events in St. Paul’s history are those which the best au- 
thorities have fixed as probable. It will be understood that they are tentative and 
not definite. Yet in most cases they do not vary much, we judge, from the exact 
dates. 
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into an apostle. It was wrought chiefly by a vision of the 
glorified Saviour, which gave him immediate assurance that 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom he had been persecuting, was the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. Desperate and ingenious efforts have 
been made to explain away the supernatural elements of this 
incident, but no reasonable explanation has been offered which 
eliminates or ignores the actual appearance of the risen Christ 
to the chosen apostle. Among the ludicrous substitutes for 
the simple narrative of the book of Acts which “ naturalistic” 
critics have given may be mentioned the attempts to account 
for Paul’s experience and changed attitude by a thunder- 
storm, a bolt of lightning, an epileptic fit, an ecstatic delusion, 
a sunstroke, an attack of ophthalmia in connection with fe- 
verish prostration, “ cerebral commotion,” a nervous hallucina- 
tion—all of which may well be reckoned as belonging among 
“the curiosities of literature.’ There is nothing surer in 
history than that Saul of Tarsus believed he actually saw the 
Lord Jesus, and that from the time when he first believed that 
this vision appeared to him the enemy and persecutor was 
changed to be a friend, a disciple, and an apostle of Jesus. If 
any so-called critic chooses to believe that Saul was mistaken, 
and that Jesus did not appear to him, we must leave such a one 
in the fog with which he has surrounded himself, a victim of 
his own credulity. 

(3) Retirement into Arabia, 36-38 A. D. Saul, after his 
conversion, began at once to testify in behalf of his Lord. 
Opposition was kindled against him, and he was forced to flee 
from the city to save his life. He went into “ Arabia”—per- 
haps down into the Sinaitic peninsula, where Moses and Eli- 
jah had both received a part of their training and some of 
their revelations. Here for possibly a part of two years he 
stayed in retirement, recasting his views of the Old Testa- 
ment, studying the Scriptures in the light which the glory of 
the risen Christ cast upon them, and accumulating material 
for his ministry. His renewed efforts to preach in Damascus, 
and later in Jerusalem, were hindered by murderous out- 
bursts against him, and he was impelled to return to Tarsus, 
where some years were spent in study, and also in evangelistic 
labors—38-43 A. D.—of which we have no clear record. 
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(4) Antioch and first missionary tour, 43-49 A.D. From 
Tarsus he was summoned by Barnabas to Antioch in northern 
Syria, to help in a great revival movement that had broken 
out among the Gentiles. After some years spent in this field 
he started on his first missionary tour, through the island of 
Cyprus and the central provinces of Asia Minor, as far as 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, whence he returned with Barna- 
bas, his fellow missionary, to Antioch. This tour lasted fully 
two years and abounded in perils, hardships, and toils; its 
fruits were converts and churches throughout the entire re- 
gion visited (Acts xii, xiii, xiv). 

(5) The Church Council at Jerusalem. Paul, Barnabas, 
and Titus were sent at this time—perhaps 51 A. D.—to Jeru- 
salem to attend the first Church council, summoned to con- 
sider the relations of the Gentile converts to the Jewish law 
(Acts xv, 1-35; Gal. ii, 1-14). 
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(6) Second missionary journey, A. D. 51-54 (Acts xv, 36, 
to xviii, 23). This great tour, in which Paul, Silas, and, for a 
part of the time, Luke engaged, occupied fully three years. 
Its starting point was Antioch, and it touched various prov- 
inces of Asia Minor before the missionaries crossed into 
Europe and preached at Philippi, and journeying thence by 
successive stages through Thessalonica and other points came 
to Athens and Corinth, where Paul spent a year and a half. 
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From this point, about 53 A. D., he wrote the two earliest of 
his epistles, commonly called First and Second Thessalonians. 
After a flying visit to Ephesus and Jerusalem, Paul returned 
to Antioch, probably in the summer of 54 A. D. It will be 
noted that he had been a missionary for about fourteen years 
before he wrote asingle epistle, little reckoning of the extraor- 
dinary work which he was yet to do in this regard. 

(7) The third missionary journey. This, with the others, 
began at Antioch. It lasted probably from 55 to 59 A. D., 
and covered parts of interior Asia Minor, including the Gala- 
tian country and Ephesus, where a stay of three years was 
made, and whence he wrote, in 58 A. D., his First and Second 
Epistles to the Corinthians. His journey, continued, took him 
once more through Macedonia and Greece. From Corinth, 
58-59 A. D., he wrote his epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans. A circuitous tour from Corinth to Philippi, down 
the western coast of Asia Minor to Miletus, and thence to 
Tyre and Csesarea brought him at last to Jerusalem, laden 
with the offerings of his Gentile churches for the starving 
poor of Judea, eager to tell the story of the victories won by 
the Gospel in various lands, and anxious to defend himself 
against the charges which had preceded him, that he was an 
enemy of the law, a troubler of the Church, who was teaching 
the Jews “to forsake Moses.” Toils, dangers, hardships, and 
sorrows had abounded during these years of travel; greater 
ones were yet to be faced. 

(8) Assailed at Jerusalem and imprisoned at Cresarea, A. D. 
59-61. The apostle, the victim of misapprehension, suspicion, 
and jealousy on the part of the Judaizing Christians, and of 
hatred on the part of the unconverted Jews, was mobbed, 
rescued by Roman soldiers, and taken by night to Cesarea, 
where he remained two years in prison, charged with being a 
desecrator of the temple, a “ pestilent fellow,” and “a mover 
of sedition ”—in brief, a disturber of the peace, dangerous 
alike to Jew and Roman. He was heard by Felix, Festus, 
and King Agrippa without final decision, and at last, having 
appealed to Cesar, and being allowed a hearing at Rome, he 
made the adventurous journey next to be noted. 


(9) Voyage to Rome and first imprisonment there. The 
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story of this journey in the last two chapters of Acts cannot 
well be summarized. The incidents occurred in the autumn 
and winter of 60 and the spring of 61 A. D. At Rome he 
was incarcerated two years, 61-63 A. D.; during this time 
he wrote some of his most useful letters, as the epistles to 
the Colossians, Philemon, the Ephesians, and the Philip- 
pians. This last epistle, evoked from Paul in prison by the 
gifts which the Philippians had sent to him in captivity by 
the hands of their messenger, Epaphroditus, is Paul’s love 
letter to a body of converts who had cared for him again 
and again in his travels, exposures, and suffering. The apos- 
tle, according to the judgment of the best authorities, was 
set free after this first captivity, his appeal having been 
decided in his favor. 

(10) Second imprisonment and martyrdom, 63-67 A. D. 
Between the first and second captivities in Rome an interval 
of three or four years extends. During this period Paul 
seems to have made several journeys into Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and even possibly into Spain. He also wrote at differ- 
ent times his pastoral epistles, First Timothy and Titus. He 
was, during the persecution of the Christians incited by Nero, 
arrested and brought to Rome, a prisoner for the second time, 
charged with being an instigator of violence and a leader of 
the seditious sect of Christians. In his dungeon he wrote his 
Second Epistle to Timothy, A. D. 67, in which he gives his 
parting counsels and expresses his joyful anticipation of the 
crown of life. He had two hearings, being acquitted on the 
first charge and condemned on the second. According to the 
universally accepted tradition he was executed by decapita- 
tion on the Ostian road, a little distance from what is now 
known as the Gate of St. Paul. With his martyrdom, in 
A. D. 67, his earthly career came to an end. 

We have now traversed in brief this wonderful career, 
which in a ministry of about thirty-one years, from the con- 
version of the apostle in 36 A. D. to his martyrdom in 67 
A. D., delivered Christianity from its Jewish swaddling bands, 
opened the Gospel doors to the Gentiles, planted churches 
throughout the civilized world, and began the work of over- 
throwing Grecian and Roman idolatry and of Christianizing 
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the Roman empire. It remains to indicate some pivotal ele- 
ments in the history thus outlined. 

Ill. Zhe fundamental character of these Pauline data. 
The chief facts concerning St. Paul, taken in connection 
with his varied work, have a vital and essential quality in their 
relation to the whole Christian scheme which cannot easily be 
overstressed, and which needs to be thoroughly understood by 
all teachers and students of the Bible. In the space that yet 
remains to us we can do no more than intimate the chief rea- 
sons why an extraordinary emphasis continues rightfully to be 
placed upon the apostle’s character, ministry, and testimony. 

(1) The work of St. Paul as a theologian, an interpreter of 
the Gospel scheme, is so well understood that we need hardly 
dwell upon it here. It has occupied at various times in the 
history of the Church such a dominant place as to overshadow 
even the utterances of Christ himself, and as tocall forth the 
declaration that Saul of Tarsus, and not Jesus of Nazareth, 
was the founder of Christianity. It has extorted the ery 
from some in our own time, “ Back to Christ!” We have no 
room to dwell upon this phase of the case ; our purpose is suf- 
ficed when we point out the stupendous influence Paul has 
exerted upon the brain, the heart, and the pulpit of Christen- 
dom by his writings, which make up one fourth of the entire 
New Testament, and especially by his doctrines of the atone- 
ment and of justification by faith, which are fundamental in 
the whole Christian scheme as Protestantism apprehends and 
teaches it. It is more important for the purpose we have in 
mind to instance another vital phase of his ministry, its evi- 
dential value. 

(2) St. Paul is a matchless witness to the integrity of the 
Gospel history. Ithascome to be seen in the current century, 
as it was never seen before, that the two chief supports of the 
New Testament story are the resurrection of our Lord and 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. These two events, with only 
a span of seven or eight years between them, are vitally related 
to each other. Against them, as the two pivotal supernatural 
buttresses of the New Testament, rationalistic scholars of the 
skeptical sort have aimed their heaviest artillery without avail. 
For seventy years the naturalistic scholarship of the world has 
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made its most heroic efforts to eviscerate these twin events of 
their supernatural elements. The utmost ingenuity of some 
of the strongest brains of England and Germany has wrought 
time and again to devise some new way to explain the faith 
of the disciples and of the early Church in the literal and abso- 
lute truthfulness of the history which tells of the appearances 
of the risen Lord on the third day and afterward to his apostles, 
and which records the account of the change wrought in an 
hour upon the persecuting Saul of Damascus—to explain that 
faith without allowing the truth of thestory. It is a fact unde- 
niable that all these attempts have proved ludicrous—we might, 
perhaps, better say tragic—failures. Each naturalistic theory 
has had its day and then has “ceased to be,” while the world 
has come more and more unquestionably to accept the clear, 
significant fact that Saul, when “ breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter ” against the Church, and engaged in a murder- 
ous course of persecution, was transformed almost instantly 
into a lover of Christ, a preacher of the “faith which he once 
destroyed,” and then into the greatest missionary, theologian, 
and saint the world ever saw—all by a sight of the risen 
Christ! This fact continues to pivot the whole New Testa- 
ment record. It is no wonder that it has been the chief ob- 
ject of attack by those who would overthrow the Gospel; 
and it is no wonder that these assailants, in view of the 
straits to which they have been driven to account for the his- 
tory upon a naturalistic basis, have been made the laughing- 
stock even of one another. 

The evidential value of St. Paul’s life, in relation to the 
Gospel records, however, is not confined to his conversion. 
After giving to the records the most patient examination and 
extraordinary scrutiny, such as no other historic documents 
ever underwent, the whole scholarly world, skeptical, rational- 
istic, conservative, has determined that the chief epistles 
which bear the name of Paul—First and Second Thessalonians, 
Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Philippians—were 
without any doubt written by him, at or about the time gen- 
erally assigned to them. The work of the higher criticism 
in this respect has been constructive, and has finally placed 
these letters of Paul beyond the reach of doubt or question. 
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‘ All possible direct, indirect, and subsidiary scrutiny has been s 
t brought to bear upon them ; secular history has been ransacked; : 


" the topography of Asia Minor has been explored ; the ruins of 
ancient cities have been exhumed ; old manuscripts have been 


‘ discovered and studied; the text of the letters themselves has 
. been revised ; objections, ancient, medieval, and modern, have 
M been weighed—and at last the scholars of the world, with the 
t exception of a few critics, insignificant in number and influ- 


ence, have rendered their deliberate and final verdict: “‘ These 
epistles were written by Paul, and we have them to-day sub- 
; stantially as they left his hand inside of twenty or thirty years 
A after the crucifixion of Jesus.” The significance of this ver- 
dict ought to be apparent to every student of the word. These 
epistles confirm and supplement the Gospel history, and were 
in the possession of the churches before the earliest of the four 
evangels was written, thus demonstrating that throughout the 
whole Christian world, from Jerusalem to Rome, in city and 
hamlet, the chief facts concerning the life, the miracles, the 
teachings, the death, burial, and resurrection of our Lord— 
facts which are rehearsed, commented upon, and interpreted by 
Paul in his epistles—were the staple of apostolic preaching, 
were believed without any question by the Church, and were 
not apparently denied by any human being. When we go 
back one step further to the earlier years of Paul’s preaching, 
which began with his conversion and which preceded his epis- 
tles, we come to atime only tenora dozen years from the death 
. of our Lord, when these facts are seen to be the universally ac- 
‘ cepted and unquestionably believed data on which the faith, the 
j experience, and the very lives of the early Christians were 
_ built. There is no space left for myths, for legendary accre- 
1 tions, for visionary hypotheses, for credulous superstitions ; 
these require long years in which to grow. Paul’s conver- 
sion and testimony take us back almost to the point where we 
ean touch hands with Thomas and cry out in the presence of 
| our risen Redeemer, “ My Lord and my God!” 

: (3) Finally, it is worth while to bear in mind the work of St. 
j Paul as the founder of the whole missionary movement. He 
was the only one of the early Church, except the martyr Ste- 
phen, who seems to have fully apprehended the truth that the 
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Gospel was intended for and adapted to the needs of the world. 
He alone, in his age, hada brain and soul large enough to take 
in the sins and sorrows of the human race. He announced 
himself “ a debtor to all men ;” he took as his mission field the 
Gentile world. His example and influence in this regard are 
more thoroughly alive to-day than they ever were before. He 
is now, as he has ever been, the exemplar of missionary hero- 
ism, enterprise, and faith. To him and to his example all mis- 
sionaries have turned, in order to inflame their ardor, kindle 
their passion for soul-saving, quicken their faith, and make 
effective their methods. He has been the pattern and guide 
of every forlorn-hope standard-bearer who has lighted the bea- 
con fires of the Gospel upon heathen shores. Early explorers 
of our own continental wilderness and prairie ; heroic messen- 
gers who in other days carried the Gospel to our pagan ances- 
tors; and the courageous souls who from time to time have 
made the nineteenth century the matchless missionary era of 
the ages—Carey, and Livingstone, and Butler, and their co- 
workers—have all caught their inspiration from the life, the 
character, and the labors of this apostolic leader. And, in due 
time, when the far-away tribes who are yet in savagery, and 
the great pagan nations that are still unchristianized, and the 
waste places of the earth that yet lie in darkness and the 
shadow of death, shall be renewed and evangelized, and when 
the glad cry shall go forth through interstellar spaces to the 
farthest recesses of the universe, “ The kingdom of the world 
is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ ”—then 
it will be seen, as we cannot now fully discern it, that one 
supreme man, the greatest of his kind, was the hero-pioneer, 
who, at the bidding of the King, first laid the plans and organ- 
ized the forces, and exemplified the triumphs of the finally vic- 
torious campaign—St. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles ! 
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Aberrant Moralizers. 


Art. V.—ABERRANT MORALIZERS. 


Ir is a frequent experience to find good men on opposite 
sides of what are called moral questions. And it is an experi- 
ence scarcely less frequent to find these men impugning each 
other’s motives and regarding each other as morally all astray. 
It is a great and rarely vouchsafed mercy in such cases if the 
vials of wrath are not opened and floods of denunciation and 
recrimination poured forth. Such exhibitions are not edi- 
fying. Both parties take a high moral stand, and commonly 
succeed in bringing morality itself into reproach. For the 
sake both of mental clearness and of moral progress it seems 
well to point out the root of the difficulty in an ignorance of 
moral science and in certain easy oversights thence arising. 

Any concrete science involves both facts and principles. 
We must study facts in the light of principles, and we must 
also study principles in the light of facts. Without the 
former we are lost in a rabble of details; without the latter 
we make no connection with reality and simply hang in the 
air. Oversight of this fact is one root of the evil in question. 
Pure ethics is a formal and abstract science. It deals with 
the essential principles of the moral nature and the funda- 
mental ideas and implications of a moral system. The ideas 
of duty, obligation, responsibility, merit, and demerit are ana- 
lyzed, and their conditions and implications are pointed out. 
This work is useful, for only thus do we get an outline of 
essential moral relations and principles. Without it we re- 
main in the amorphous morality of instinct and convention. 
But this is only half of the work. We abstract from the con- 
crete to get these general points of view ; but we must forth- 
with return to the concrete again to discover the form which 
our abstractions take on in actuality. Abstract moral ideas 
may be used in formulating life, but life cannot be deduced 
from the ideas. The order of human life cannot be deduced 
from abstract benevolence or justice. The relations of the 
family, of citizenship, of friendship admit of no deduction, 
and indeed they can hardly be classified in any scheme of 
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abstract morality without losing some of their warmth and life- 
likeness. The modification of the abstract and the concrete 
is mutual. If we need the abstract for the formulation and 
criticism of the concrete, we equally need the concrete to give 
life and substance to the abstract. 

But the professional moralizer is often ignorant of this, and 
confines himself to moral abstractions without duly consider- 
ing the concrete conditions of existence. He is devoted to 
altruism, benevolence, justice, equality, in complete forgetful- 
ness of the general forms of human life which condition all 
principles and the general facts of life of which all theory must 
take account. It is well-known that these abstractions can be 
handled in a way that is destructive of the human order. It 
is easy to find in the family or the nation an immoral limita- 
tion of the pure altruism demanded by universal love. Plato 
is an excellent illustration. He was so devoted to the true, 
the beautiful, and the good that he proposed as an ideal for so- 
ciety the abolition of the family and the organization of sexual 
promiscuity and systematic infanticide. It is also easy to con- 
clude that the world-order as a whole is unjust; for what 
could be more unjust than the ineradicable inequalities of men 
and a world of heredity and social solidarity? The worshiper 
of abstractions is rarely full of practical wisdom. The profes- 
sional philanthropist is almost a byword ; for, though a lover 
of man, he is seldom a lover of men. A distinguished lover 
of mankind of the generation just past is said to have replied 
to an application for help for a needy person, “I have no 
interest in individuals, I am concerned solely for the race.” 
Utopian dreams and practical inhumanity are a frequent re- 
sult of an exclusive devotion to moral abstractions, and we 
can escape them only as we require the theorist to consider the 
concrete condition as well as the abstract theory. 

Again, this abstract procedure often leads to an illusive 
simplicity and finality which cover up the complexity of the 
real facts. Many things are clear and simple in the abstract 
which are complex and difficult in the concrete. Thus, 
the ‘‘moral agent” of pure ethics is easily constructed and 
construed. But the moral agent of real life—in whom power, 
faculty, and insight have to be slowly developed and in whom 
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they never are ideally developed—furnishes a more difficult 
problem. Again, the conditions and measure of responsibility 
are easily determined in an abstract and formal way. But 
when we attempt to apply our results to any concrete case 
we find ourselves at a loss; so much so, that the popular judg- 
ment of a criminal’s guilt is commonly divided between an 
untenable rigorism, on the one hand, and an immoral senti- 
mentalism, on the other. Similar difficulty is found when we 
attempt to apply the sharp distinctions of abstract ethics to 
living, developing men. The good and the bad, the righteous 
and the wicked, the saved and the unsaved, are simple catego- 
ries in theory, but how difficult in application! Thus we see 
that many ideas which are abstractly clear may be very uncer- 
tain in the concrete. And abstract moralizers are of all per- 
sons the most unfit to deal with such questions. They seek to 
solve them by a formula, whereas only the man who has lived, 
who has had experience of life’s temptations and of what is in 
man, can be trusted to judge in these matters. 

These moralizers equally tend to err concerning the code. 
Here the error roots in the failure to notice that a working 
moral system has two poles, the subjective pole of intentions 
and principles and the objective pole of tendencies and conse- 
quences. Both must be regarded in practice. Our act must 
not only express good will, but it must also be adjusted to the 
world of law and reality. Hence, supposing moral principles 
agreed upon, the work would be only half done. It would 
remain to specify them into a code which should best express 
and realize them. The moral disposition in itself does not 
contain a code, but only the principle which should underlie 
all codes. The legislator must, of course, be impartially de- 
voted to the common weal, but what laws will best secure that 
weal remains an open question. The physician must have 
good intentions, but they alone do not reveal the proper treat- 
ment of the patient. And, in general, we should all have good 
intentions ; but if we have nothing more we are not likely to 
be useful. The concrete code is not a matter of intentions 
merely, but also of knowledge and experience. The particu- 
lar thing to do must be learned by the impartial application of 
our intellect to the problem, in the light of the present fact, and 
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of known or anticipated tendencies and consequences. And 
here the abstract moralizer is apt to go astray in many ways. 
First, it is plain that in most concrete cases the question is not 
one of moral principles, but of their wise practical application ; 
and it isequally plain that no flourishes about principles throw 


any light on the practical problem. If a physician were puz- 
zling as to the best prescription for a case of disease, it would 
not help him much to have some moralist baw] into his ear, 
“Cure your patient.” That is what he is trying to do, but 
how to do it is the mystery. 

Now we have a large body of moralizers upon whom this 
distinction between principles and their application has never 
dawned. Accordingly, they indulge in much irrelevant talk 
about principles. But, with persons who concern themselves 
at all about these matters, it is seldom a question of principles, 
but of application. The problems of life do not take on the 
forms of academic theory, and living men seldom appear as 
abstract “ moral agents.” The condition, as well as the the- 
ory, has to be regarded, and the theory must be worked with 
reference to the condition. Oversight of this general fact 
is the source at once of a vast deal of unedifying clamor, 
and also of the practical weakness of so many moral reform 
movements. The principles admit of easy and obvious rhe- 
torical treatment at a very slight expense of thought, and 
hence are very popular with professional talkers and ignorant 
conscientiousness. In this way differences of judgment are 
magnified into moral differences. Mutual abuse begins. Each 
party in a way delivers the other unto Satan, and soon every 
possibility of a rational treatment of the subject disappears in 
rhetorical clamor which sometimes passes into genuine malig- 
nity. And the sorry performance is commonly called loyalty 
to principle. 

This particular form of error is especially prominent in the 
ease of moral and social reformers and of political philosophers. 
Pulpit reformers and professional philanthropists, according to 
their own accounts, are furnished with a full line of good in- 
tentions ; but here, unfortunately, their outfit too often ends. 
The result is they rarely get beyond barren generalities, and 
are apt to fall into pharisaic assumption concerning them- 
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selves. The political philosophers, also, often seem to be inca- 
pable of distinguishing between an abstract ideal theory and 
an actual condition. Accordingly, they flourish their glittering 
generalities in melancholy ignorance of the fact that these 
things are not in question at all. The real question is what 
is to be done in the actual situation; and this can never be 
decided by abstract theory alone, but only by study of the 
existing condition, with such light as theory and experience 
may afford us. We have had the most striking illustration of 
this folly in the discussions growing out of our late war with 
Spain. There has been a vast amount of irrelevant flourishing 
of principles, as if they were really in question, or as if they 
alone could settle the matter. The practical question itself 
was complex enough; and it was, and is, not easy to find the 
way. One can well understand, therefore, that good and wise 
men might hold opposite views of the policy to be pursued, 
seeing that probably only the future can give a final decision. 
But, instead of confining themselves to a survey of the facts 
and their indications, they took a high moral stand, fell foul 
of one another’s motives, and bandied epithets and insults in a 
most scandalous fashion. It would be hard to find in the his- 
tory of debate a more shameful and shameless exhibition. The 
ignorance, the conceit, the hysteria, the pharisaism which were 
manifested could be adequately dealt with only by a supreme 
artist in opéra bouffe. There was comparatively little attempt 
to get at the facts of the case, or at any positive solution of 
the concrete problem. Effort was directed mainly to slander 
and abuse, which were supposed to be the highest morality. 
Most of the remaining discussion was simply unwisdom result- 
ing from failure to distinguish between abstract moral princi- 
ples and their concrete application, and from failure to re- 
member that in the complications of life good men may agree 
on the principles and differ in applying them. Had these 
points been borne in mind there would still have remained 
difficult problems enough, but they might have been discussed 
in rational ways, and we should have been saved many morti- 
fying exhibitions. 

Another fact of our moral life tends to confirm the abstract 
moralizer in the error just dealt with. The strictly absolute 
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elements in morals relate to motive and disposition. All else 
is relative to the situation. But, in a world of fixed laws and 
relations, the elementary forms of right conduct have a cor- 
responding fixity; and, for routine life with its established 
round, they remain a constant quantity. In this field, given 
the moral disposition, there will be no question as to what 
ought to be done. Any departure from moral convention here 
would indicate a selfish partiality, or inward dishonesty or de- 
basement, which could not be too severely condemned. Hence 
the categorical imperative of Kant. It will hear nothing of 
consequences as a test of a code; that is expediency. The 
code itself is absolute, without variableness or shadow of 
turning—“ Thou shalt, or thou shalt not.” This rigorism is 
important as emphasizing the absoluteness of the moral spirit 
and as forbidding all selfish tampering with moral law. But, 
as applied to the code, it has significance only for routine life 
where experience has sufficiently indicated what should be 
done, and where the selfish will is the great obstacle to right- 
eousness. It does not apply where consequences and tenden- 
cies have not yet sufficiently declared themselves, and where 
we have to proceed by the method of trial and rejection until 
the indications of experience have become less uncertain. 
Meanwhile, good men will differ because the data for a final 
decision are not yet reached. On the frontiers of our develop- 
ing life there is much territory of this kind which is not yet 
surveyed and mapped out. Old codes have to be rectified. 
New problems demand new solutions. The growth of knowl- 
edge and the development of life are forever compelling read- 
justment. In this field there can be no categorical impera- 
tive beyond the general will to do right. 

Here again the moralizer is apt to become a nuisance. He 
commonly has no due conception of the derived and relative 
nature of codes in general, and elevates them into finalities 
which may not be departed from without sin. Any change, 
however necessary or rational, is resisted as immoral. The 
result is to consecrate convention and make morality a foe to 
progress and an ally of prejudice and superstition. Or, the 
moralizer, having nc idea of the complexities of concrete 
social, political, international problems, seeks to solve them by 
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a few simple intuitions, which serve well enough for the quiet 
life of routine, which are excellent in pedagogics and indis- 
pensable for the Sunday school, but which need to be informed 
with large knowledge and wisdom in order to give any valu- 
able solution of the larger problems of civilization. In this 
larger field the professional moralizer, who brings with him an 
ethics adjusted only to neighborhood problems, is apt to be 
weak and a source of weakness. He develops a strong tend- 
ency to hysteria and nightmares, and, after screaming himself 
hoarse, settles down into doing nothing for fear of doing 
wrong. He cannot advise, but he can always object. His 
practical wisdom is small enough, but his store of cavil is 
boundless. Such morality is a sufficient foundation for writing 
letters to the papers; but otherwise it is not adapted to ter- 
restrial conditions. The source of the trouble, so far as it is 
not pathological, is this: We are furnished with only a routine 
morality, and in the changes of events we find ourselves con- 
fronted with problems for which routine has made no pro- 
vision. And this seems to have been the case with the 
moralizers of recent political discussion, so far as they were 
well-meaning. They were seeking to solve world-problems 
with an ethics which had not got beyond the necessary routine 
of neighborhood and Sunday school morals. 

The consecration of convention is especially the form of 
error peculiar to the moralist of the ecclesiastical type. This 
person has seldom been a friend to moral progress. The con- 
ventional code has been consecrated both morally and reli- 
giously ; and thus the reformer has had to make his way, not 
only against the obstacles of conservatism in general, but also 
against ecclesiastical opprobrium. For the religious moralizer 
commonly succeeds, to his own complete satisfaction, in iden- 
tifying his own views with the wili of God. Thus he secures 
a supreme sanction for himself and his opinions; and by the 
logic of the case all who differ from him must appear as allied 
with the enemy of mankind. This is not so serious a matter 
nowadays as formerly. It was once a menace ; now, it is only 
a nuisance. The nuisance is mainly felt in rationalizing the 
codes of religious bodies which have made artificial issues at 
one time or another concerning modes of worship, civic duties, 
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clothing, social customs, and amusements. The appropriate 
changes are resisted from the fancy that the things in question 
represent final utterances of the moral nature, whereas they 
are often mere whims of a narrow and belated intelligence, or 
echoes of a long-forgotten strife. But, though not so serious 
a matter now as formerly, it is still serious enough. One very 
undesirable result is that often progress can be made only by 
revolt and rebellion. Unreason and nonsense having got them- 
selves sanctified, discredit is thrown upon reason and good 
sense, and morals and religion are made to appear as hostile to 
truth and progress. This is most unfortunate for both sides. 
A fictitious hostility is engendered, and, whichever side wins, 
the victory is damaging to both. A great many changes for 
the better might be made in the codes and conventions of 
most religious bodies; but because of this failure to distin- 
guish the moral and spiritual principle, which is the only sacred 
thing, from its conventional expression, which is essentially 
relative and variable, the needed changes will not be made 
soberly and rationally, but with friction and violence and 
mutual misunderstanding. It must needs be that offenses 
come, at least until we understand this matter better. 

From what has been said of the relation of moral principles 
to application, it is plain that there isa vast field of the inde- 
terminate in ethics. At the center of our moral system there 
isa large body of fixed commands and prohibitions, but around 
this fixed center there is a great area of the indefinite which ad- 
mits of no sure formulation. For social interaction there are 
the sure principles of justice, impartiality, good will; and as 
dispositions these are absolute and changeless duties. But 
they admit of no exact and final specification in a world like 
ours. No clear dividing line can be drawn between selfish- 
ness and proper self-regard. No formula can decide to what 
extent I must put myself at another’s service or subordinate my 
interest to his. And as for justice, society cannot expect to 
do more in this line than to do the least injustice possible. 
All laws bear hardly on some one. All social forms have 
their disadvantages. To secure the laws and forms which 
will do least injustice and best secure the common weal is 
not a problem for abstract theorizing, but for practice; and 
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it admits only of an approximate and progressive solution in 
any case. 

And what is true of social interaction is equally true of 
the inner life of the spirit. Here we have a moral ideal suffi- 
ciently far ahead of our actual to serve as a present guide ; but 
we are quite unable exhaustively to specify the contents of 





this ideal, or to say what is concretely compatible or incom- 
patible with it. This is the field for moral originality, for 
personal initiative, for individual decision. Here the person 
must be largely a law unto himself; and it is a great mistake 
to attempt to reduce this matter to hard and fast rules. How 
much is arbitrary in the conventional determinations of re- 
ligious ethics in this matter is patent and palpable. Thus, what 
does spirituality involve? What is permissible and what un- 
permissible on Sunday? How often shall we pray or attend 
church ¢ What amusements are allowable? What is the cor- 
rect division of time between labor and rest, work and recrea- 
tion? What is the correct proportion of charity to income ? 
To a person not completely ossified in convention it is plain 
upon inspection that these questions admit of no theoretical 
answer. Any rule we may lay down must necessarily be rela- 
tive to the circumstances and stage of development, and should 
be seen in its relative and temporary character. Otherwise 
we make a convention, which is more or less arbitrary, into a 
fixed canon of morality,and thus prepare the way for friction 
and revolt, sooner or later. Or, if the revolt does not come, a 
still worse result emerges. Different persons or bodies with 
different sets of conventions learn to look upon one another 
as worldly and sinful, and an indefinite amount of pharisaic 
conceit and slander results. It is preeminently in the reli- 
gious realm that this precaution is needed. There is a vast mass 
of interdenominational pharisaism which has its root just here. 
For the education of the ignorant, young or old, rules often 
have to be laid down with a measure of pedagogic strictness 
which they do not possess in their own right. But there 
should be in teachers and parents an insight into the true 
nature and function of the rule which will make it possible to 
outgrow it without revolt, by entering into the principle 
which underlies it. 
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Moral strenuousness is no doubt desirable, but when it is 
not joined with practical wisdom and a certain indefinable good 
sense it is far from being an unmixed blessing. One can 
hardly think of the things which have been done or insisted 
upon, and the issues which have been made, and all in the 
name of moral rigor and vigor, without a sense of shame for 
the aberrations of blind conscientiousness. In many cases 
persons of narrow views or limited interests, with little knowl- 
edge of human life, with scanty social opportunities, and with 
sympathies restricted to their own sort or set or sect, have 
saddled religious bodies with grotesque and pitiable artificiali- 
ties of code and custom which they have regarded as nothing 
less than the will of God, whereas they are little more than a 
reflection of the narrow sympathy and narrow outlook or 
general illiteracy of their inventors. Probably many things 
of this kind could be traced to the original poverty of their 
authors. For, if anyone should set out to draw up a spiritual 
code, it is pretty sure that he would especially rage against those 
forms of iniquity which were socially and financially beyond 
him. He could deal with such cases in their true nature and 
thus vindicate his own moral rigor and vigor at the smallest 
possible cost of either thought or money. And, apart from 
such cases, it is clear that religious moralizers in general need 
to get a deeper insight into the true nature of codes and their 
relation to life. They need to see that one can differ from 
them without being a rebel against God—an insight peculiarly 
difficult for the unenlightened ecclesiastic. They also need to 
transcend the negative and ascetic ethics of religious tradition ; 
and, in order to this, they especially need to recognize the 
absolute legitimacy of the life that now is and of all its normal 
factors and interests. 

The same insight into the theoretically indeterminate nature 
of many ethical problems is needed by all moralizers in social 
and political philosophy. Here the principles are simple, but 
their application is especially difficult, involving, as it does, 
an insight into the complex forces of humanity, into economic 
conditions, into the necessities of civilization, into past and 
prospective history. Consider, for instance, the relation of 
civilized nations to inferior tribes and peoples. It is per- 
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fectly clear that no generalities about the rights of man or 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God can 
finally decide the problems of this field. The generalities do 
indeed represent an ideal which should rule our disposition 
and toward which we should so far as possible approximate ; 
but they as little decide the concrete question as to what is to 
be done in a particular case as they decide the age of political 
majority, or the conditions of citizenship, or the laws of 
naturalization. Given the principles, there remain a great 
many practical questions to which the principles give no an- 
swer, and which can be answered only by careful study of the 
actual conditions in the light not merely of principles but 
also of experience and knowledge. Suppose there were a 
civilized people which had begun to feel some responsibility 
for the order of the world and the progress of the race, and 
which was forced by its circumstances into relations with un- 
civilized tribes; what should it do? To this question there is 
no general theoretical answer. Each case must be dealt with 
by itself. Of course, good will would always be a duty as 
a disposition, but the form it would take on world depend on 
circumstances. The civilized nation might owe something to 
its own subjects, something to the peace of the world, some- 
thing to humanity itself; and conceivably these obligations 
might be discharged only by extending its authority over the 
uncivilized people and subjecting them to tutelage in civiliza- 
tion both for their own good and for that of the world. 
Peoples may become nuisances which demand abatement. 
Or they may be incorrigible obstructions to human progress. 
Or they may even defile and debase themselves to a degree 
which hints at extermination as the only remedy. They may 
be so weak in will, so fixed in laziness, so ossified in thought, 
so defiled in imagination, so besotted in animalism that the 
survival of the fittest irrevocably and inexorably devotes them 
to destruction. It can hardly be said that any civilized people 
has devoted much thought to the moral aspects of this ques- 
tion. Greed, ambition, racial antipathies, and the native pug- 
nacity of human beings have been mainly in play; but the 
net result has been to help on the survival of the fittest. 


And it is clear that no reflection on moral principles could 
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settle these questions. The rights of man will not help us, for 
we are not dealing with abstract man, but with concrete men. 
Appeals to humanity are not final; for we must consider 
moral humanity and not merely that humanity which is 
mainly a weakness of nerves and character. Not merely the 
human sensibility now existing, but the moral well-being of 
the future, must be taken into account. It is also clear that it 
is a fallacy to endow governments with a moral personality 
and attribute to them relations which are possible only among 
moral persons. No one is entitled to a voice in such discus- 
sions who cannot distinguish between setting aside a worth- 
less government and plundering the citizens themselves. All 
governments are purely instrumental, and derive their rights 
solely from the service they render their subjects ; and when- 
ever government fails to render service, or becomes the op- 
pressor of the people, it loses all reason for existence and may 
rightly be overthrown by any power able to render the service 
demanded by the true interests of the people. 

Of course, any nation which attempts a work of this kind 
must be fully persuaded of the righteousness of its motives 
and of its ability to accomplish the intended good ; and both 
of these admit of being questioned. The mixture of motives 
in all human movements always makes it possible for any ill- 
natured or unpleasant person to disparage any undertaking 
whatever, and to treat pleasantly or skeptically or scornfully 
all professions of good intentions. Likewise the uncertainty 
of all things human makes it easy to doubt concerning the 
outcome of any proposed plan, especially if one is interested 
in some other scheme. The problem is so complicated and its 
factors are so far beyond us that we are seldom shut up to any 
single theoretical solution. We must try and see, and only 
the result can certainly determine the wisdom of our decision. 
In this indeterminateness of theory the practical problem is 
solved in sections by the interaction of the multitudinous pas- 
sions and interests, rational and subrational, moral and sub- 
moral, which make up human life; and these again will be modi- 
fied by the unforeseen emergencies and new conditions which 
may confront us. The result will be the outcome of a vital 
historic movement, rather than the conclusion of a closet 
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speculation. And, while all this is going on, the abstract 
moralist will stand around, clamoring querulously in the sup- ‘ 
posed interest of morality, yet seldom without an eye to bring- 
ing himself into notice, but really contributing little or nothing 
to the practical solution of the problem. 

And the dangers of this misplaced moralizing are greatest 
of all for the moralizers themselves. The bystanders may 
become immune, but the operators run very serious risks. 
Without good sense the moralizer is apt to lose himself in 
silliness or fanaticism and also in an odious pharisaism. Often 
all sense of reality and proportion is lost. Some minor mat- 
ter, of small importance in any case, bulks so large as to 
hide everything else. And scruples beget scruples and grow 
upon scruples, until at last all morality disappears in mechan- 
ical pettiness. Then it becomes a question of supreme im- 
portance whether to make the sign of the cross with two 
fingers or three, whether to use fermented or unfermented 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, whether to have the common cup 
or individual cups in the communion service. One gritty old 
saint recently denounced the communion cup as the cup of 
devils when fermented wine is used. A distinguished ec- 
clesiastic has ventured to say that if Jesus made fermented 
wine it is well that he died as soon as he did. A prominent ol 
temperance organization not long ago made an issue on root a 
beer, discovering in it, with the peculiar insight of hysteria, a 
very special lair and lurking place of the adversary. When 
the philanthropist comes to write about war he seems to lose 
all power of discrimination, and sometimes sinks in manly 
feeling below the veriest ruffian of the slums. The horrors 
of war are undoubtedly great, but the horrors of peace may 
be greater. War would be very much out of place in heaven ; 
but it is sometimes very much in order on earth. These are 
specimens of the blindness which can result from ignorant 
moralizing. 

But this is only dementalization ; the next step that follows 
is demoralization. Jesuitry and pharisaism seldom fail to ap- 
pear. The upholders of this sort of thing are by no means 
always scrupulous. Who cannot recall illustrations of the 
truth of Coleridge’s remark: “I have seen gross intolerance 
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shown in support of toleration ; sectarian antipathy most ob- 
trusively displayed in the promotion of an undistinguishing 
comprehension of sects; and acts of cruelty (1 had almost 
said of treachery) committed in furtherance of an object 
vitally important to the cause of humanity; and all this by 
men too of naturally kind dispositions and exemplary con- 
duct?” * There is real danger in our best feelings as well as 
in our worst; and both alike need to be controlled by good 
sense. One takes his reputation in his hand who consents to 
argue with a moralizer of this type. For his opinion is not 
merely his opinion, it is the moral law itself and the very will 
of God. Thus anyone who differs with him is inevitably put 
in the wrong and held up as an enemy of righteousness. In 
this way narrowness and conceit and obstinacy and malignity 
consecrate themselves, while shooting up into monstrous pro- 
portions and making their most odious manifestations. For 
narrowness is never so narrow, conceit never so conceited, 
obstinacy never so obstinate, and malignity never so malignant 
as when they take on the pharisaic form. 

Thus the reformers alienate the thoughtful and finally get 
by the ears themselves. For there is a sad tendency, with re- 
formers of this kind, not to divide and conquer, but to divide 
and fail. Having identified his own opinion with eternal 
wisdom and righteousness, the professional reformer soon feels 
valled upon to administer faithful wounds to his fellow- 
reformers; and then they fall asunder, each one proclaiming 
that no reform is genuine unless his name is blown in the 
bottle, and each one regarding himself—as an admiring dis- 
ciple said of Garrison—as the only righteous in a world 
perverse. Many important reforms have ended in this way in 
our own time. Professional nonpartisanship has unwittingly 
passed into the narrowest and blindest partisanship. Useful 
critics have degenerated into unscrupulous and tiresome 
scolds. Thus the reform becomes threadbare, and the 
people tire of both the reform and the reformer, especially 
when they begin to surmise that the final cause of the reform 
may be to pay the salary of the reformer. Or the reform 
organ seeks to do business with the sole outfit of virtuous 





* Biographia Literaria, chapter x. 
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intentions and becomes the subject of a smile. Reformers are 
one great obstacle to reform. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we need good 
sense in morality as well as in everything else. Apart from 
the inherent difficulties of the subject, when the problem is 
complex or lies in new fields, there are opposite extremes of 
unwisdom to be avoided. On the one hand is the timeserver 
for whom justice is never opportune, who would like reform 
but at some other time; and on the other hand is the doctri- 
naire dealer in abstractions, with no sense of reality or knowl- 
edge of human life and human nature, who, being ridiculous 
himself, contrives to make morality and religion also ridicu- 
lous. For this state of affairs there is no single panacea, but 
it will help somewhat if we learn to see things as they are. 
We must distinguish between abstract principles and their 
concrete application. We must distinguish also between the 
conventional code and the unchangeable moral Jaw. We must 
also recognize how much there is in concrete ethics that is 
theoretically indeterminate, and we must get a deeper sense of 
the divinity of life itself and of all its normal interests. We 
must of course hold up the ideal, but we must also take care 
to do the best we can when the ideally best is impossible. We 
must also remember that until the perfect is come we shall 
have to work with imperfect instruments, imperfect motives, 
and imperfect men, and not allow a moral estheticism to de- 
generate into a weakness of mind and character resulting in 
practical impotence. There is something wrong with the ideal 
when it thus defeats itself. Finally, we must overcome the 
tendency to hysteria and nightmares and pharisaism which is so 
marked a weakness in the professional moralizer, and so serious 
an infliction when it leads to making speeches and writing letters 


to the papers. 
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Art. VL—THE RELIGION OF KIPLING. 


Concernine the religious teaching and the moral worth of 
the idealists and romanticists in literature much has been writ- 
ten of late. Concerning the religious influence of the realists 
there remains not a little to be said, and some of it may well find 
a text in the writings of that prince of realists, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Here is a realist who is essentially a poet; his very 
prose is epic, and for realism to have produced a poet of 
power means that it has found itself and has a message worth 
singing. If there is any religions worth in the actual, this 
man who worships “ the God of things as they are” has found 
it. So far, the other side only has been heard. Kipling, the 
realist, whose coarseness demands the exclusion of his works 
from the Sunday school libraries, has been expounded by 
moralists of the molluscan order. Kipling, the prophet of 
the base, the groveler in the gutters of life, has been exploited 
with rose-tinted adjectives by Le Gallienne, and with sul- 
phurous invectives by Robert Buchanan, while the most of 
us have been content to admire the sheer power of the man’s 
work, without troubling ourselves as to its message. Yet it 
goes without saying that no poet reaches so vast an audience 
or moves so deeply the feeling of his time as does Kipling, 
unless he sings of more than the phenomenal. The inductive 
method in science does more than observe facts, and so real- 
ism, which is the unconscious application of the scientific 
method in literature, does more than describe life as it is. 
If the poets of nature and of the inner chambers of thought 
and fancy have sung great religious truths, why not the singer 
of the song of soldier and schoolboy, of steam and sea, of war 
and wilderness? The best that realism has done in this field is 
embodied in the work of Kipling. Such a gospel of the actual 
as has been compiled stands there in bold outline. 


To discover the religion of realism one begins, of course, 
with the external. It is predominantly ethical, it expresses 
itself absolutely—where a great deal of so-called religion, 
of a more pretentious variety, fails to find any expression 
whatsoever—in terms of conduct and character. It is the re- 
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ligion of life that is, the actual life of strong men, at once the 
best and the worst that human nature as a whole has evolved. 
While it may be true, as has been recently urged, that Kipling 
has added no great personalities to the Valhalla of literature, 
yet he has created a type that is distinctly his. All his men, 
white or black, soldier or civilian, exemplify certain principles 
of character, conform to a certain code of conduct. Their 
standards are few and simple. Their Westminster Confession 
might be written somewhat in this fashion: 

We believe— 

1. In doing our work and doing it well. 
2. That aman should have no fear. 


3. That God’s world is good. 
4. That a man should think for himself, and say what he thinks. 
5. That a man should do what he says and be what he appears. 


(Signed) Mulvaney, Dick Heldar, Sergeant What’s "Is Name, 


Learoyd, Torpenhow, *Er Majesty's Jollies, 
Ortheris, Gunga Din, Stalky, 
Tarvin, McAndrews, .007, 


Mowgli, Harvey Cheyne, The Maltese Cat. 


Of all these signers, not one would formulate this statement 
of his faith; it is more than likely that no one of them would 
even acknowledge it. Yet they worked it out in actual life 
and preached it with the eloquence of mighty deeds. It is 
the religion of the strenuous life that is vibrant in the work of 
Kipling. His men do something, and they do it well. They 
build bridges, rule provinces, command ships, fight the battles 
of the empire; somewhere and somehow, they do a man’s 
work in God’s world. And ever he urges them on: 

Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half-won, for an instant dole of praise ; 
Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men. 

They are brave in the doing of their work, these men of 
Kipling. Winning or losing, they will play the game to the 
end with never a murmur, even though one of the goals be 
death. Strong, silent men they are, who like the friend of his 
youth, “ Do their work and hold their peace and have no fear 
to die.” A great company of brave hearts he has pictured for 
us, every one of them with the immortal light of quenchless 
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courage in his eye. Whether it be the marines who, on the 
deck of the sinking ship, could “ stand and be still to the Bir- 
kenhead drill,” or the crew of the Bolivar who saw “ the stars 
run round and round dancing at their death;” whether it be 
wild dervishes of the desert who “broke the British square,” 
or little Ghurkas from the Indian hills who love the music of 
the clicking knives; whether it be Highlander or Irishman, 
Sikh or Afghan, the men whom Kipling loves to draw are 
men who have it for their creed to know not fear, his heroes 
are men who in the presence of their God can “rise to their 
feet as he passes by, gentlemen unafraid.” 

The men who live the life that Kipling paints and sings, 
with its toil and its underlying courage, have a natural, healthy 
optimism, the optimism of realism, which finds God’s world 
to be very good and crowns the actual with such glory of the 
ideal as lawfully belongs to it. They have no time to worry 
about the way the world is going. They do their own work 
in their own way, certain that the doing of it is a good thing, 
content that the end will justify itself. Their spirit finds apt 
expression in the words of one of his not too respectable 
rovers : 

God bless this world! Whatever she ‘ath done— 


Excep’ when awful long—I'’ve found it good. 
So write before I die, ’E liked it all! 


Absolute sincerity is the essential requirement of the code 
of life to which these men conform. Humbugs and hypocrites 
cannot know it. Against traditional cant and pious formalism 
the apostle of realism directs the climax of his scorn and sar- 
casm. Those eminently respectable persons who never by 
any chance think for themselves, who borrow their virtues 
from society at large and even procure their sins at second 
hand from a moral pawnshop, are bluntly told that for them 
there is no place in either heaven or hell, because they have 
no souls of their own. Jesus preferred the publican to the 
Pharisee, and Kipling’s men, sinners or not, are at least genu- 
ine. Their faults are of the flesh, not of the intellect. The 
brutal frankness of their sincerity is at times a rude shock to 
one ineased in traditional formulas, but it is not their inten- 
tion to be irreverent. Far from it. They have seen so much 
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of humanity, “raw, brown, naked humanity,” that they have 
come down to simpler theories than most folks hold. With 
forms and husks and shams they have unending war, but 
in their hearts there is a deep reverence for the eternal 
facts. They work in such a spirit that their toil becomes a 
prayer, their life a religion, and in the supreme moment, when 
they look death between the eyes, with the lust of fighting in 
their hearts and in their eyes the light of battle, the prayer 
finds words: “ Lord, grant us strength to die.” One other 
great principle is included in the life of Kipling’s heroes, the 
principle of service. They work for their fellows and at the 
last “ they praise their God, for that they served his world.” 
In the hour of need, they yield up the last great treasure, life 
itself, spent for their fellow-men, as though it were but the 
measure of the law. This supreme self-sacrifice that molds 
common clay into heroic form Kipling has shown us with 
master strokes in many colors, not as an ideal, but as an actual 
happening which he but chronicles. Its frequency is the saving 
grace of our poor human nature, the thing that makes us nearest 
God. This code of conduct, which Kipling has found in the 
lives of men of different races and stations, with its toil and 
its courage, its sincerity and reverence, its honesty and sacri- 
fice, represents the religion of the men who are doing the hard 
work of the world. It is the ethical development of human 
nature in the rough, outside the hothouses of religious culture. 
Wherever there are strong men, it obtains. It is Hebrew; 
Elijah preached it. It is Roman; the Stoics taught it. It is 
Puritan ; Cromwell lived it. It is of the Scotch Covenanters ; 
Carlyle would delight in its vigor and power. It is Afghan ; 
well known to the men who love the justice that is “ straight 
as running noose and swift as plunging knife.” It is the gos- 
pel of realism, most vigorously preached. At its highest 
point it becomes idealistic, for the best of that which is pointe 
the path for that which may be. 

It has been well said that, while “by the grace of Lord 
Salisbury, Alfred Austin is poet laureate of England, by the 
grace of God, Rudyard Kipling is poet laureate of the British 
empire,” and his influence upon national ideals is worthy of 
consideration. Let it be granted that he stands for militarism, 
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that he sings ever of force, that his national religion is of the 
strong right arm and the reeking tube, but let it also be re- 
membered that he considers always the man behind the gun 
and the nation behind the man. The nation must abide by 
the same standards as his individual heroes. He stands here 
as the prophet of national righteousness, the righteousness of 
the Puritans and the Covenanters, of the noblest of the Ro- 
mans, and of the Hebrews. With Cecil Rhodes, he believes 
that racial evolution is the path of God among the nations, 
but he also believes in certain principles of national conduct 
which are essential to development. To some extent, more 
than to any other modern man, there has fallen to him the 
mantle of the old Hebrew prophets, who came out of the desert 
to stand unblanched before kings and proclaim the laws of the 
God of righteousness. Before a people drunk with pride he 
stood and cried the great warning, “ Lest we forget, lest we 
forget.” To the same people he writes: 


Keep ye the law—be swift in all obedience. 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own, 
That he reap what he hath sown ; 
By the peace among our peoples, let men know we serve the Lord. 


This is the gospel of justice, as well as of force. In the God 
of battles and the mission of conquest Kipling believes, and 
voices his belief in a battle hymn: 


The earth is full of anger, the seas are dark with wrath: 
The Nations in their harness go up against our path ! 
Ere yet we loose the legions, ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, Lord God of Battles, aid! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, e’en now we face the fray— 
As Thou didst help our fathers, help Thou our host to-day ! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, in life, in death made clear— 
Jehovah of the Thunders, Lord God of Battles, hear ! 


This is in the spirit of the Old Testament; the army of 
David might have chanted it before they joined battle with 
the Philistines. It is not in the spirit of peace conferences or 
of Jesus, but it is the national religion of realism, the best 
that can be reached in the day of militarism, the control of 
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force by absolute justice. Even here there is an idealistic 
strain, the apostle of might is still in advance of the general 
practice of his time. So far the religious influence of realism 
as exemplified in Kipling would seem to be but for the hour. 
Its code of character is individualistic and for the most part 
of the frontier; and even now the frontiers are fast being 
obliterated, and with their passing individualism will receive 
its deathblow. The gospel of force controlled by justice is 
for an age of militarism, and that age is fast waning. If this 
be all, the sole hope of the realist to exert more than a tran- 
sient influence is to so truly portray the character of his day as 
to happen upon some universal qualities. There are, however, 
two other characteristics in Kipling which have a permanent 
religious value. In them he enters into the deeper things of 
life, touching human nature in the ideal realm. 

The first of these is found in his high ideal of responsibility 
for his work. In these days, the influence of industrialism, 
with its contracts and its shoddy, lies heavy upon our artists, 
yet this man sings of the time when 


Only the Master shall praise us and only the Master shall blame : 
When no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame. 


The casual reader knows nothing of this side of Kipling. He 
knows him only as the much-heralded scoffer, “the young 
man with his hat cocked over his eyes ;” yet the reverence with 
which this man regards his task is the inevitable consequence 
of the same faithful realism that some have found so objec- 
tionable. The man who would draw the thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are must feel intensely his 
responsibility for the work. 

Here and there the man lets us see how, when he lays down 
the tools, he turns for the approval of the Supreme Work- 
man, as he does in the following: 


Lo, I have wrought in common clay, 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race! 
For Pearls strew not the market-place 
In this my town of banishment, 
Where with the shifting dust I play, 
And eat the bread of Discontent. 
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Small mirth was in the making. Now 
I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay, 
And wearied at Thy feet I lay 
My wares ere I go forth to sell. 
The long bazaar will praise—but Thou— 
Heart of my Heart, have I done well ? 
This is the spirit of true work, which makes it religious, 
whether a man build houses or empires, drive engines or write 
poems. The man who works in this spirit is no money-seeker, 
no place-grabber or time-server. He will speak his word of 
truth though the heavens fall, for he works ever before the 
face of the living God. The contempt of this sort of a worker 
for rewards is beautifully set forth in the following verse from 
the “Rhyme of True Thomas the Harper.” Says the harper 
to the king: 
I ha’ harpit a shadow out o’ the sun 
To stand before your face and cry: 
I ha’ armed the earth beneath your heel, 
And over your head I ha’ dusked the sky! 
I ha’ harpit ye up to the Throne o’ God, 
I ha’ barpit your secret soul in three: 
I ha’ harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 
And ye—would—make—a Knight o’ me! 


The man who works in such a spirit, and embodies it in his 
song, strikes a note of true religious worth, the highest note 
of realism, where it shades into idealism by very fidelity to its 
own principles. Such a worker is of the prophets. With all 
who have done true work in the world, he stands ever face to 
face with the great bare facts of the universe. The everlast- 
ing reality presses home upon him that a man’s work must 
stand for judgment through the eternities, and in the presence 
of such a truth all else passes. The shouts of the multitude, 
the rewards of kings, the babbling of the critics, the scorn of 
the contemners—what are they? This is the supreme ques- 
tion, “ Heart of my Heart, have I done well?” 

The other great religious truth which cannot escape the 
reader of Kipling is the unity of life. The great world poets 
brought us this message, born of intuition and insight, and 
therefore are they common to every age and every race. They 
bind together the nations and the centuries because they truly 
discerned the strands of the common thread of human nature. 
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Now, in these latter days, has come one to report the same 
great truth by observation. Kipling, beyond all writers, is 
remarkable for the universality of his characterization. For 
him there are no boundaries of class or creed or color. In the 
long bazaar, where the ends of the earth strike hands, of all 
the motley throng there is not one he has not made his own. 
From all the shores of the seven seas he has added to the 
company, and even from the jungle’s heart he has called that 
strange spirit who was kin to all the beasts. He is the great 
cosmopolitan spirit, the incarnation of the genius of his age. 
On three continents, and at all the crossroads of the world’s 
traffic, he has shared the life of men. With Gaul and Teuton, 
Celt and Kaffir, Jew and Saxon, Hindu and Moslem, he has 
lived ; to them all he is a brother of the blood. Not only has 
he seen the great composite face of humanity on all its sides, 
in all its moods, but he has recognized himself behind that 
face, has frowned and smiled, groaned and cheered, laughed 
and cursed with it. As the result of it all, having touched 
every vein of our great cosmopolitan life, having looked into 
its inmost heart, Kipling brings us the word that there is 
‘‘ neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, when two 
strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends 
of the earth.” All his men, of whatever rank or color, have a 
common code of conduct, common standards of character, not 
because he has molded them to one ideal, but because at many 
points he has sounded the depths of human nature and found it 
one. Thus the realist, with his varied description of the life 
that now is, joins with the great company of seers and dream- 
ers to tell us of the unity of life. This is perhaps his most en- 
during message. On every sea, under every sky, of every race 
and creed, we are all brothers of the blood, sharing a common 
life; and a cosmopolitan civilization is slowly drawing us 
together in common standards of conduct and character. 
Here the realist voices the eternal truth—the heart of the 
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world is one. 
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Arr. VIL—A CENTURY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


Tue uses of fiction are as many as the offices of preaching, 
and the romance is as old as the sermon. It is a matter for 
congratulation and not regret that the production of novels in 
this country has kept pace with that in foreign fields. An 
indigenous literature is as important as domestic manufac- 
ture. Home-made ideas are as essential to the independence 
and the integrity of a people as home-made goods are neces- 
sary to their physical well-being. The proportion of novels 
to the whole number of books published in the United States 
exhibits each year a steadily increasing per cent. At present 
they are more than one fourth of the separate works and con- 
siderably more than a majority of the individual volumes, 
while fully three fourths of the books taken from the public 
libraries belong to this class, The recent introduction of a 
course of fiction into the curriculum of one of the oldest col- 
leges and the substitution of the novel for the Bible at the 
Sunday evening service of a prominent church further indi- 
cate the trend of the times. Here, then, is a force to be reck- 
oned with, since there is every prospect that this form of 
literary activity is to have a much larger development. 

From the beginning of its history this country has presented 
an inviting field for the fiction-maker. The Puritan, grim 
and superstitious; the obese and laughter-provoking Dutch- 
man; the red man with his bloody tomahawk and string of 
scalps; the proud cavalier of the South; and the hardy pio- 
neer of the West—these and many other ingredients of our 
oddly mixed population have formed a background for ro- 
mance as fascinating as ever appealed to the skilled pen of a 
Dickens or a Thackeray. Indeed, these two—England’s great- 
est humorist and arch-satirist—were tempted from their native 
heath by these picturesque fields across the sea, soon, however, 
abandoning them for the old workings which they found more 
congenial to their taste. Thus, romantic America was left for 
the most part to develop its own literary artists. 

The first in the field was Charles Brockden Brown, a 
strange composite of Quaker, infidel, and misanthrope, who 
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launched his Wieland just about one hundred years ago. It 
belongs to the class of lime-light fiction, and exhibits all the 
crudities of a forerunner. He revels in the weird, the sensa- 
tional, and the supernatural ; his heroes walk in horrors and 
live under a canopy of perpetual storm. Had the author pos- 
sessed other literary gifts in like degree with his talent for the 
tragic, he might easily have been the first of American fic- 
tionists in rank, as well as time, for the element of morbid 
analysis which Edgar Allan Poe acquired under the stimulus 
of wine and Nathaniel Hawthorne by dint of painstaking toil 
was to Brown the gift of nature. What this man, who tow- 
ered in imaginative power above all the moderns of his craft, 
might have accomplished with a long life to chasten and refine 
his art, it is curious but useless to speculate, for an early death 
cut short the immature fruitage of the pioneer of American 
letters. Next came a man who painted with quite other pig- 
ments. James Kirke Paulding, our second novelist, was in 
emotional nature the reverse of the first. With considerable 
advance in literary form, we are transported from the Tarta- 
rean regions of Brown into the kindliest sun of healthful 
humor and manly fun. He finds something amusing in all 
his characters, even the stern-visaged Puritan whose jokes 
have a prayer meeting flavor, and he introduces us to the 
quaintly dignified Knickerbocker afterward so delightfully ex- 
ploited by Washington Irving. In The Dutchman’s Fireside, 
the author’s highest level, there is a rich portrayal of the 
customs of colonial life, with no lack of incident or incisive 
phrase; but the tale is amateurish, loosely jointed, and the 
dramatic elements lack the trained touch of a master. The 
same may be said of his contemporary, John Neal. A typical 
Yankee and a man of many trades, he is perpetually getting 
in front of his characters, lecturing them and us, now clergy- 
man and now clown, spoiling his plot for the sake of his 
preach. In fact, almost every writer of the period must have 
his sermon. To tell a story for its own sake, to construct a 
work of art without its moral, was, according to the notions of 
the age, to have toiled in vain. The same defect mars the 
work of Sylvester Judd, a preacher by profession as well as 
in pretense, and a genius whose novel Margaret would have 
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been immortal if only he could have divested himself of his 
clerical gown. To miss so narrowly a niche in the temple of 
fame seems a pity too, when we consider the wholesome nature 
of his product, for it has tonic qualities sadly lacking in present 
fiction with its often poisonous foreign brew. Judd’s goods 
were home-made brands. He was a dramatist without pessi- 
inism and a realist without obscenity ; but, alas! he belongs to 
that numerous class who have deprived themselves of a hear- 
ing through preaching “ too long and too loud.” 

The dust of time will doubtless cover all four of the writ- 
ers mentioned, but not so the three now to be named, each 
having his unique personality and destined to be read as long 
as the English language survives. The first of this remark- 
able trio is James Fenimore Cooper—first because the earliest 
to acquire international fame. The unprecedented success of 
his novels was due, however, to the richness of the new vein, 
rather than to the skill of the author. He is a careless work- 
man, and makes immense draughts upon the credulity of his 
reader. Thoroughly objective in his treatment of his heroes, 
he is as deficient in psychology as aschoolboy. His Indians 
he draws from the largeness of his own nature, and by ideal- 
izing the red men he has given us a wrong notion of their in- 
herent nobility. From these exalted conceptions it is a far 
ery to the opinion of General Crook, who said that “the only 
good Indian was a dead one.” Still, with all his defects, his 
romances were more popular than those of any other author 
down, at least, to the writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The author who next demands our attention, strange to say, 
has not yet his position fixed in American literature. As the 
place of Walt Whitman in poetry will perhaps always be a 
matter of dispute, so it may be will be the place of Edgar 
Allan Poe in fiction. That he was a star of the first constella- 
tion, and that he shed a kind of mesmeric light over many 
lands, charming mercurial souls of other climes more than he 
impressed his own countrymen, none will be disposed to deny. 
Indeed, as with Whitman, some persons have been so dazzled 
with his peculiar genius as even to render him apotheosis. 
Strangely incomprehensible to Americans is the extravagant, 
if not profane, vow of Baudelaire, himself one of the most 
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striking personalities of all French literature: “ I swear to my- 
self henceforth to set up the following eternal rules of my 
life—to make each morning my prayer to God, the fount of all 
strength and all justice, to my father, to Mariette, and to Poe, 
as intercessors ; to beg them to give me the strength necessary 
to accomplish all my duties ; and to obey the principles of the 
strictest sobriety.” If the definition of Maurice Thompson is 
correct, that genius is the power to awaken in others an un- 
manageable enthusiasm, then Poe’s gift would seem to meet 
the test. His orbs were lawless, cometary bodies, plunging 
down from the zenith or shooting up from the nadir instead 
of moving in the planes of ordinary human life. 

The third great writer of our early fiction was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and here at last we find the artistic conscience. 
When, in 1850, his second novel, Zhe Scarlet Letter, was pub- 
lished it was seen that a real master and scholar, vying 
even with Irving in grace of style and purity of language, had 
appeared in American literature. If his range is not so wide 
as that of some European novelists, he is surpassed by none in 
his subtle depths of insight into the human heart. There is 
also in his matchless creations an element hard to define. 
What the sun is to the scenery, what the minor scale is to music, 
what the sense of sacredness is to the temple—that is the po- 
tent charm with which this romantic seer, like the prophets of 
olden time, captivates the reader. Some call this magic spell 
spirituality ; some, supernaturalism; some, an atmosphere ; but, 
whatever it is, one feels himself irresistibly drawn down into 
the unplumbed depths of a whirlpool where the eye casts the 
lead in vain and the feeble cry is without avail. No man in 
any land or any age has more forcibly depicted the relentless 
law of heredity, or weighed in surer scale the responsibility of 
paternity. Every link between cause and effect is fast forged 
in the fires of fate, but fate man-created. Behind a beauty of 
expression and on the background of a literary art well-nigh 
perfect, there is the slowand awful evolution of a plot as fatal 
and final in the crushing of the wrongdoer as the winding 
of the serpents in Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment.” This 
is the kind of work that belongs to immortality. 

No account of the first half century of American fiction 
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would be complete without the mention of another writer— 
one whose classic pen has endeared to the national heart sev- 
eral quaint old hamlets, half real and half legendary, that nes- 
tle under the shadows of the mountains along the Hudson 
River, and one who probably forever will be the acknowledged 
prince of American prose. But Washington Irving was a 
sketch writer, rather than a novelist. He attempted no large 
canvas, but his “ Rip Van Winkle” and “ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” show of what polish and point a tool is capable. 
With him and Hawthorne we get the first smack of Helicon, 
the so-called sixth sense, the artist’s secret of mixing his colors 
with brains. With the other writers there had indeed been 
no lack of brains, but generally at the cost of the story. Poe 
may have been the greater genius, but he was a blind and un- 
tutored Cyclops, his a weird voice out of the human soul singing 
without rhythm or motive. These better artists play upon our 
finer sensibilities or touch our moral sense, as the appeal to 
life is always more valuable than the mere eccentricities of 
genius, as the tiniest flower that the bee visits has more glory 
than towering ice-fields under the eternal shades. 

There were other novelists of this period writing in a minor 
key. William Gilmore Simms, portraying passions rather than 
characters, was the originator of fiction of the dime story type. 
Catherine Maria Sedgwick led a long line of women roman- 
cers whose pens have constrained the publiceye. Fanciful in- 
stead of imaginative, evincing ingenuity in place of skill, she 
interests rather than absorbs the reader. Lydia Maria Child, 
of nearly equal stature, did some fair work, but, lacking both 
the Hawthorne power to concentrate and the Kipling genius 
to transmute, can hardly hold more than a third-rate place. 
John P. Kennedy, whose character drawings are generally 
worthless, survives by his /orse-Shoe Robinson, probably the 
best work of fiction treating of the American Revolution. 

About this period—the middle of the century—attracted 
perhaps by the success of Hawthorne, scholars of every walk 
in life entered the field. The historian left his books, the paint- 
er dropped his brush, the poet turned a deaf ear to his muse, 
and even the preacher sloughed his sacred stole, all to woo the 
fickle goddess of fiction. When we open the book at the second 
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half century, although there is no sharp line of demarcation, 
there is a decided change in the character of the work. The tone 
is deeper. Our national life was growing more serious ; slavery, 
temperance, and labor problems were coming to the front. There 
was the hush of impending conflict. In 1852 appeared that 
epoch-making book, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was 
a fiery Gospel disguised as a story, a hot typhoon out of the 
South, an incisive tooth that bit into the Northern conscience. 
The author was well equipped for her task, for she had in her 
veins the fearless blood of the Beechers, in her intellect the 
imagination of a Walter Scott, and in her heart the sympathies 
of the great Son of Sorrow. No tale of fiction ever so aroused 
the moral passions. It is not a classic in style, but as an eth- 
ical force it is perhaps unparalleled outside of the Bible, save 
in the incomparable “‘ Faust” of the great German. Several 
women authors followed in the wake of Mrs. Stowe—chief 
among them Mrs. Spofford, who harked back to Poe and Brown 
for her inspiration ; Mrs. Alcott, who is peerless in her rep- 
resentations of boy and girl life; Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
who worked in the same vein, but paid attention chiefly to 
the children of her own sex; and Mrs. Stoddard, who 
discovered “ Dickensites” even under the mask of the solemn 
Puritan. 

But the civil war came, and the scenes of that gigantic strug- 
gle, as well as the complications of the reconstruction period 
that followed, afforded rare material for the novelist’s art, but 
no enduring monument of fiction has yet been reared to those 
years of awful memory. Some have done fair work in this 
direction—notably Oliver Wendell Holmes, with his versatile 
genius; J. G. Holland, whose didactic element is mechanic- 
ally rather than chemically mixed with his story; and Judge 
Tourgée, who is more drastic than dramatic and has more 
sympathy than symmetry. These scholarly pens have given 
us charming passages of wit, vivid sketches of scenery, and 
vigorous portrayals of character; but the cunning magician 
who can do for * Yank” and “ Reb” what Sir Walter Scott 
did for Highlander and Lowlander, or the deft hand which can 
work up the abundance of war material with the marvelous 
skill that Sienkiewicz employed in molding the heterogeneous 
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voices that made Quo Vadis the book of its year, if not of its 
decade, has not yet appeared. 

In fact, the recent successes of fiction have been on quite 
other lines. Just as the life of the most popular over-sea 
writer ebbed out, a star of similar hue and almost of the first 
magnitude rose over the Sierras of the Far West. Bret Harte, 
the antipode of Henry James, was the cousin of Charles Dick- 
ens, although the one found his heroes in the wilderness and 
the other in the metropolis. Unlike in many points as these 
authors are, yet Miggles is the kin of Micawber. The charm 
in the case of the American is in the contrast, and the contrast 
is of many kinds—fine literary art working on coarsest clay, 
humor playing over hellish passions, the grafting of saintly 
qualities on the most depraved of sinners, the angelic and the 
demoniac in a juxtaposition never dreamed of by Dante, the 
Gospel of salvation in the lowest pit of human nature. Add 
to this the journalistic craft that always hits the happy word, 
knows when to pad and when to prune, and never misses the 
right minute to ring the curtain down, and you have the secret 
of Bret Harte’s magic. 

This hasty survey of the American novel brings us down to 
the times of William D. Howells and the reign of realism. 
Fictionists, like physicians, have always quarreled about their 
art, but with the former the dispute has been chiefly one of 
motive. What ought to be the novelist’s aim? Should his 
work have the fidelity of the photograph or the freedom of 
the painting? The answer to this question has divided the 
forces of fiction into two camps. The old writers never sought 
anything other than to interest and amuse. They were story- 
tellers, pure and simple. Their origin—if we go not even back 
to Homer and Herodotus—vwriters under the guise of poet and 
historian—was among the trowvéres and troubadours of the 
Middle Ages. It was the still more ancient folklore set to 
song and story. But, of late, there has arisen a school, prin- 
cipally French and Russian, whose teaching is that the novel 
should portray life—not life possible, exceptional, or even prob- 


able, but life actual and inevitable. Motives must be analyzed, 


natures must be natural, characters must be not heroic but 
prosaic, and all the machinery of life must be drawn on the 
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Philistine pattern of bread and butter getting. It eliminates 
the strange, the startling, and the supernatural, advising not, 
with Emerson, “ Hitch your wagon to a star,” but, “ Tie your 
fiction to a fact.” Of this theory Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry 
James have been the uncompromising advocates. The latter 


is the Matthew Arnold of fiction. He is the critic under the 
mask of the novelist, the painter of civilization rather than 
life, the refiner of silver and not the miner of the mountain’s 
wealth. With him fiction is saturated with the scientific 
spirit; what cannot be declared to the ounce and the inch 
has no place. Conscientious even to his finger points, he 
must put in every petty detail. He is not the master artist 
who brings out the figure with a few swift touches of the 
brush. He has wit, but it is ill-secreted in his cells of thought ; 
he possesses marvelous analytic power, but his characters seem 
to analyze themselves in their brilliant though often tiresome 
conversation. In felicity of phrase he reminds us of George 
Meredith, and in over-elaboration he recalls George Eliot, 
while he lacks the delicate sympathy of the one and the moral 
force of the other. Cold as a star, correct as a statue, clear as 
a pearl he never loses himself, never cries out, never is capa- 
ble of a surprise. All his men and women are sane, all are 
sharp, and all, in one form or another, are Henry James him- 
self. Through all his monotonously sparkling pages—slabs of 
fine ice—the ear aches for a shout, and the eye is parched for 
atear. Here is realism, but it is realism of the sentence, not 
the soul. His work in its merits and demerits may be sum- 
marized in a single clause—it is art without heart. 

But the head and front of realism in the United States is 
Mr. Howells, especially so since Mr. James has betaken him- 
self and his English goods to a London drawing room. Mr. 
Howells is more American than Mr. James, and his style is 
more elastic. With the reportorial instinct for seeing and re- 
cording everything, with a touch as sure as Turgeneff, and a 
grasp on his characters as strong as George Eliot, he has made 
good his claim as a master of the realistic art. But his art is a 
limited one. In his forty or more novels he scales no heights, 
he fathoms no depths, he explores no dark continents of the 
human soul. He depicts superficial life with fidelity, and die 
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sects externals with surprising skill, but his types, though 
wonderfully real, are all of the mediocre kind. Through his 
faultless diction and countless idioms we can read his theory 
of life. There are no villains, he would tell us, only weak 
people ; no heroes, only obliging persons. When we nod over 
the pages of passionless people—the constructions rather than 
the creations of this literary autocrat and his half-English col- 
league, Mr. James—and place over against them the giant 
figures bodied forth by the genius of other lands—the Jean 
Valjean of Hugo, the Pére Goriot of Balzac, the Countess 
Irma of Auerbach, the Anna Karenina of Tolstoi, and the 
other voleanic natures that have given their authors a reputa- 
tion world-wide and doubtless time-long—we see how these 
tame characters of our most finished writers suffer immeas- 
urably by the contrast. Mr. Howells would indeed tell us 
that there are no such intense people, no villains because men 
are too lazy, and no heroes because they are too busy. With 
equal truth it may be said that God never made a man like 
the souls of Angelo or a mountain like the summits of Turner, 
yet the human race will ever delight in these masterpieces of 
chisel and brush. 

It was but natural that many clever writers should follow in 
the trail of so pronounced and prolific an authority as Mr. 
Howells, but they have all been more or less overshadowed by 
the chief apostle of their school, and can hardly have a hearing 
in this rapid survey. Others, however, more independent or 
more impatient of the leader’s whip, must have place. These 
are Samuel L. Clemens—our inimitable “ Mark Twain ”— 
“never in bondage to any man,” whose humor has the stamp 
of universality, but whose misfortune it is, having begun as a 
fun-maker, not to be taken seriously by his public ; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, who excels in placing characters over 
against each other and emphasizing by contrast, an art she has 
undoubtedly learned from George Eliot; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, who, spurred on by the popularity of Gates Ajar, 
ventured Beyond the Gates, though celestial fiction must in 
the very nature of the case be a failure; F. Marion Crawford, 
who would do better work if he did not do so much, taking 
time to stand back as an artist and look at his toil, but who 
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evidently keeps close to his canvas, working apparently like 
Anthony Trollope watch in hand; George W. Cable, who 
discovered the Louisiana creole, opening thereby a new vein 
as rich while it lasted as that of Bret Harte’s ruffian miners or 
Mrs. Stowe’s plantation negroes; Julian Hawthorne, whose 
mistake it was to try to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
father, a kind of step which it is difficult, if not im possible, 
to copy; Eugene Field, with his great childish heart, a mimic 
like Stevenson and as simple and garrulous as old Richard 
jurton; Boyesen, who started well with idyllic scenes and, 
steeping himself in a fairy-like atmosphere, might have at- 
tained high rank as a romanticist had he not in an ill moment 
been introduced to Tolstoi and become infatuated with the 
realisms of the great Russian ; and Frank R. Stockton, who by 
a sleight of hand hard to be detected in the action of the story 
vauses his reader to take his absurdities in good faith. All 
these and several others have done work which has a fair 
chance for the library of the next generation. 

Coming down to the very latest candidates for the novelistic 
bays, we find the following in best feather at the bookseller’s 
—a rating, however, by no means safe on which to base a judg- 
ment as to merit. The characterization of their works can be 
spared only a line each. Henry Seton Merriam staggers us 
with a sense of the frightful distance between the base and the 
apex of the pyramid of modern society. John Kendrick 
Bangs amuses us with a unique combination of ghostdom and 
drolidom. Amelia Barr wins our love for her Scotch peasants 
who have the home soil and are not emigrating like so many 
of the children of roving pens. Mary E. Wilkins presents us 
with some yarns almost as exquisitely cut as those of Maupas- 
sant, the French master of the novelette. Richard Harding 
Davis, a reporter of the impressionist school, convinces us 
that he has not only a “ nose for news,” but also a scent of the 
popular taste. Gilbert Parker, with his French debonair and 
wild Indian grace—both real strains in his blood—interests us 
in old Quebec, the most romantic city on the continent. If 
we glance briefly at this later fiction as compared with the ear- 
lier, two or three things impress us as significant. The range 
is wider, the form is more artistic, and there is more skill in 
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character-drawing, with less of fanciful plot and striking inci- 
dent. At the same time there is a decided loss in power and 
pathos, a lack of depth and richness, a deficiency in those 
forces of imagination which alone can create commanding and 
enduring literature. For genius we have grace, for grandeur 
of conception we have quickness of perception, and for great 
characters casting continental shadows we have dexterous man- 
agement of lights and shades. The fault is not so much in the 
limitation of the author’s mind as in false literary standards. 
Could a critic of impartial judgment, infallible taste, and uni- 
versal reading arise to teach his countrymen to lay more stress 
uuon creative sympathy than on subtlety of analysis, and to exalt 
the painting of a great character above the elaborate drawing 
of a mere portrait—as Brunetiére, the most formative mind in 
France to-day, has taught his people to study the master minds 
of the past and of all lands for their exemplars—the gain to 
American letters would be great. When, however, we com- 
pare our fiction with contemporary foreign products, we find 
that what is loss for literature is gain for morals. If our artists 
lack Thomas Hardy’s sprightliness, neither have they his loose 
notions of the marriage tie. If they cannot lay on color like 
Zola, neither do they paint the nude. If they fail of Tolstoi’s 
spontaneity, neither are they so natural as to be sinful. After 
allowing for the vulgarity of Stephen Crane and the subtone 
of pessimism that detracts from Howells’s otherwise valuable 
work, the great body of our fiction is wholesome. 

We may well sigh, however, for a master’s touch on this 
strange organ of the soul, a literary Mozart who shall do for 
romance what that genius of music did for the symphony, 
lifting it to a plane of eloquence, power, and purity to which 
it had not before attained: one who, amid the vast materials 
and complex conditions of modern life, shall be selective with- 
out being seductive, true to the time-spirit of his age, faithful 
to the best traditions and highest exactions of his art, and loyal 
to the widest claims of human sympathy and the most exalted 
demands of the Christian conscience. 
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On page 854 of our November—December Review, 1899, in 





the article on Dr. Kynett, Bishop McCabe is erroneously quoted 






as saying that the great Church Extension Secretary at his 
death left that Society with “a church-building power of two 
churches for every week of the rolling year.” This, of course, 
was an error. It should read “tTwetve churches for every 


week.” 













Tuat the Holy Bible is indeed the Book of God is power- 
fully evidenced by the truth of the statement by Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, of Holland, on page 368 of his Encyclopedia of Sacred 
Theology: “ That faith which leads individuals and whole circles 
to conscious worship, not of the ‘Unknown God’ at Athens, 







but of the known Father who is in heaven, is not found, except 
where the Scriptures have been the divine instrument, in God’s 
hand, of that knowledge.” 













Testimony to the value of missionary enterprise comes not 
infrequently from sources supposed to be antagonistic. Thus : 
the Indian Spectator, though it is a non-Christian paper, in a ' 
recent editorial says : 







Whether by virtue or by necessity, the Indian people have acquiesced in the 
policy of a fair field for all faiths, and in the case of the Christian missions, they 





have even learned to value them for the wholesome moral influence which they 






diffuse all around. . . . We absolutely subscribe te Lord Lawrence's opinion that, 





“ notwithstanding all that the English people have done to benefit India, the mis- 





sionaries have done more than all other agencies combined.” Lord Lawrence was 





too much of a man of action to be punctilious about the rules of syntax, but he 





was the last person to express an opinion that he did not feel. 






CONCERNING an irreverent and destructive biblical criticism, 





Professor H. S. Nash writes: 










Criticism has many sins to answer for—some of them heavy. A considerable 
part of it has been characterized by an intellectual imperiousness wholly unbecom- 
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ing the patient seriousness of scholarship dealing with a noble subject. Many a 
critic has been as a pope without jurisdiction possessing that kind of infallibility 
that is able to hear the grass growing in Palestine two thousand years ago. Criti- 
cism has often been grossly irreverent. The Bible deserves to be handled by 
everyone with the deepest respect. It has been taken to the heart of the whole 
Occident. It has blent with all that is most tender and holy in the eyes of the 
masterful peoples of the world. It is enshrined in the affections of those nations 
into whose keeping history has given her main interests. Yet many critics have 
treated the Bible as if it were the private property of the men of the chair. And 
sometimes there has entered into criticism the motive that stirred up Erostratus 
to burn down the Temple of Diana. 


THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG MEN, 

Nor all portions of Scripture are of equal interest, signifi- 
cance, value, or force. The Bible is a Koh-i-noor diamond of a 
million facets, each face thereof flashing light in its own direc- 
tion. The moving vicissitudes of human life bring us succes- 
sively opposite and facing different parts of it, so that we get 
the glint now of one face and next of another. The Bible has 
a message for each soul, season, and situation, and every indi- 
vidual of the fifteen hundred millions living on the earth, in any 
generation, may receive from the Bible his own specific flash of 
light at every stage of his experience and in each exigency of 


his need, as sure as every dewdrop glittering on the grass has 


its own particular sun. 

Nothing is more convincing than explicit, first-person-singular 
testimony concerning what a capable and upright testifier has 
himself experienced. It seems not amiss to admit upon these 
pages the affirmations of four nonprofessional witnesses, lit- 
erary men bred on books, bearing witness briefly to the beneficial 
power of certain particular parts of Holy Writ upon them- 
selves in early and formative periods. 

Professor John Stuart Blackie, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, records that of all influences the Bible did most to en- 
large his ideas, widen his sympathies, and purify his ideal of 
humanity, and adds: 

To this book I am indebted for the greatest blessing that can happen to a young 
man at his first launch out of boyhood into youth, namely, the firm grip which it 
gave me of the grand significance of human life, and of the possibilities of human 
nature when true to its highest inspirations. I was not more than fifteen years 
old when I was moved to adopt the ideal ethics of the Gospel as my test of senti- 
ment and my standard of conduct; and to this I adhered steadily thenceforward, 
just as a young seaman would stick to his compass and to his chart, and a young 
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pedestrian to his map of an unknown country. This early intimacy with the best 
of books—not a mere Sunday acknowledgment, but a living dedication of the life— 
kept me free from the power of those youthful lusts against which St. Paul warns 
Timothy, and which, if not kept under, have a fatal tendency to taint the blood 
and to dull the nerve of the moral nature in man. To this book, and specially to 
this epistle, I here delight to confess my obligations as to no other influence in the 
shape of printed paper; for, though I could have found a pure and elevated moral 
guidance in Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, or Marcus Aurelius, in my early years those 
teachers were not within my reach, and, even if they had been, could never have 


laid hold of me with the same authority 


Mr. W. T. Stead, Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, noting that 
from age to age the Bible remains undeniably the most author- 
itative and valuable of books, and testifying that some parts of 
it have influenced him powerfully while other parts have not 
affected him at all, relates his progressive experience with it as 
follows: 
The first time I felt the influence of the Bible was when I first went to a board- 
ing school. I was unspeakably miserable and forlorn. I was only twelve, and 
had never been away from home before. It was then I discovered the consolatory 
influence of many of the Psalms. Take them all round, the Psalms are probably 
the best reading in the world when you are hard hit and ready to perish. After I 
left school Proverbs influenced me most; and I remember, when I was first 
offered an editorship, reading all the Proverbs relating to kings as affording the 
best advice I was likely to get anywhere as to the right discharge of editorial du- 
ties. When I was busy with active, direct work among the ignorant and poor, 
the story of Moses’s troubles with the Jews in the wilderness was most helpful 
Later when, from 1876 to 1878, no one knew when he went to bed but that by 
morning Lord Beaconsfield would have plunged the empire into war, the Hebrew 
prophets formed my Bible. In 1885 it was the story of the evangelists. If I had 
to single out any one chapter which I am conscious of having influenced me most, 
I should say the first of Joshua, with its oft-repeated exhortation to be strong and 
to be very courageous; and if I had to single out any particular verses, it would 
be those which were taught me when a boy, and which I long afterward saw on 
the wall of General Gordon’s room at Southampton: “Trust in the Lord with all 
thy heart; lean not unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 

Remarking that our best education from books is from those 
in which we breathe a magnanimous atmosphere of thought 
and meet generous and pious characters, Robert Louis Steven- 
son relates that the authors which found and served him earli- 
est were John Bunyan, with his Pilgrim’s Progress, Shakes- 
peare, D’Artagnan, and Montaigne in his Assays, and that 
after these in order of time the next to invade, capture, and 
subdue him was the New Testament, and in particular the Gos- 
pel According to Matthew, of which he wrote: 
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I believe it would startle and move anyone if they could make a certain effort 
of imagination and read it freshly like a book, not droningly and dully like a por- 
tion of the Bible. Anyone would then be able to see in it those truths which we 
are all courteously supposed to know and all modestly refrain from applying. But 
upon this subject it is perhaps better to be silent. 

Rider Haggard, beginning at the age of eight, like many 
boys, with Robinson Crusoe, passed on to the Arabian Nights, 
the Three Musketeers, and the poems of Poe and Macaulay, 
until at seventeen he reached Aenelm Chillingly and, somewhat 
later, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities and Lytton’s Coming Race. 
But reciting the chief books that mastered, moved, and molded 
him, early and late, his personal confession culminates thus: 
“ And one immortal work moved me still more—a work that 
utters all the world’s yearning anguish and disillusionment in 
one sorrow-laden and bitter cry, and whose stately music thrills 
like the voice of pines heard in the darkness of a midnight gale, 
and that is the Book of Ecclesiastes.” 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCE OF GREAT BOOKS. 


A VISITING university president speaking to Yale alumni on 
“ Reading, 


” 


expressed regret that the reading of the really big 
books of the world seems to be falling into a desuetude not 
innocuous, meaning by big books those which for generations 
or longer have molded the minds of men and the institutions of 
society. This, if true, is deplorable, because the educational 
power of literature is so searching that “no one can know 
thoroughly the great books of the world and remain a Provin- 
cial or a Philistine ; the very air of these works is fatal to 
narrow views, to low standards, and to self-satisfaction.” The 
books recognized as great are not new, but weather-beaten 
with years. It was affirmed by some one that Grotius’s book 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis is perhaps the greatest service ever ren- 
dered by man to his fellow-men, Doubtless the perhaps in that 
sentence ought to be italicized ; yet it is assuredly true that in 
individual life and in general history vast service has sometimes 
been rendered by a single book. When the university presi 
dent came to mention some spermatic and imperial books he 
named first, according to report, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 
How much that modest-titled small big book influenced Horace 
Bushnell, Dr. T. T. Munger has recently told us in his study of 
the great Hartford preacher and theologian. Therein we are 
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informed that Bushnell almost owed himself to that one volume; 
that he developed under its teaching, and was one of the first to 
turn its light on the theology of New England. Beginning to 






read it in college, and finding it then foggy and unintelligible, 
he put it aside for a long time and then took it up again with 






a maturer mind. Concerning his experience with it Bushnell 






wrote: 


For a whole half year I was buried under the Aids to Reflection, and trying 
vainly to look up through. Iwas sure that I saw a star glimmer, but I could not 


quite see the stars. My habit was only landscape before; but now I saw enough 






to convince me of a whole other world somewhere overhead, a range of realities in 





higher tier, that I must climb after and, if possible apprehend. 





The following passage is quoted as indicative of the sort 


of light which Bushnell received from Coleridge : 









Too soon did the doctors of the Church forget that the heart, the moral nature, 


was the beginning and the end ; and that truth, knowledge, and insight were com 






prehended in its expansion. This was the true and first apostasy, when in council 





and synod the divine humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative systems, 





and religion became a science of shadows under the name of theology, or at best a #f 






bare Skeleton of Truth, without life or interest, alike inaccessible and unintelligi- 





ble to the majority of Christians. For these there remained only rites and cere- 





monies and spectacles, shows and semblances. Thus among the learned the Sub- 





stance of things hoped for passed off into Notions; and for the unlearned the 





Surfaces of things became Substance. The Christian world was for centuries 
divided into the Many that did not think at all and the Few who did nothing but 
think, both alike unreflecting, the one from defect of the act, the other from the 







absence of an object. 











Bushnell’s biographer wonders whether the lines from Daniel 
on the original title page of Aids to Reflection struck fire ona 






nature all ready to be set aflame : : 






This makes that, whatsoever here befalls, 






You in the region of yourself remain, 


Neighboring on heaven; and that no foreign land 









This one great book, we are informed, gave Bushnell his method 
and his general attitude to the whole field of thought, and un- 
sealed to him such a fountain of light that looking back from 
old age he confessed more indebtedness to it than to any other 







book except the Bible. That it was from its first publication 





an epoch-making book is undeniable, and a host of men could 





doubtless declare that from then till now it has held what seems 





a permanent place among the intellectual forces of the world. 





Could we not have guessed that early influence of Coleridge on 
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Ruskin which was confessed by that pure, beautiful, aspiring, 
and transcendent spirit, but lately ascended from the earth ? 

F. W. Farrar places Coleridge in the front rank of authors 
who have potently affected his opinions and life, naming espe- 
cially Aids to Reflection, although, receiving the entire works 
of Coleridge as a college prize, he absorbed them all, thereby 
learning permanent lessons of philosophy and theology, par- 
ticularly on two subjects of utmost importance—the doctrine of 
the Atonement and that of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
Dr. W. C. Smith, author of Olrig Grange, says that he owes 
what is deepest and best in himself to Coleridge, who did most 
for him on the religious side, influencing his spiritual nature, 
giving him clear guiding lights in the realm of theology, and 
especially helping him to a larger and better faith than Calvin- 
ism had furnished him. W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, cites 
from Coleridge the following passage, which he chose for the 
motto of almost his first published writing, as influential, also, 
over his later studies : 

Let it be remembered by controversialists on all subjects, that every speculative 
error which boasts a multitude of advocates has its golden as well as its dark 
side; that there is always some truth connected with it, the exclusive attention to 
which has misled the understanding; some moral beauty which has given it 
charms for the heart. Let it be remembered that no assailant of an error can 
reasonably hope to be listened to by its advocates, who has not proved to them that 
he has seen the disputed subject in the same point of view and is capable of contem- 
plating it with the same feelings as themselves; for why should we abandon a 
cause at the persuasion of one who is ignorant of the reasons which have attached 
us to it? 

Gladstone specified Aristotle, St. Augustine, Dante, and 
Bishop Butler as the authors who had done most for him. 
From Aristotle’s Zthics Edward A. Freeman, the historian, 
testifies that he gained a power of discerning likeness and un- 
likeness, of distinguishing real from false analogies, and that 
from Butler’s Sermons one learns and does not straightway 
forget what manner of man one is. By Butler, as also by 
Hooker, Archdeacon Farrar confesses himself to have been early 
and strongly affected ; and W. E. H. Lecky when a student at 
Dublin University received from Bishop Butler’s works his first 
great and determining intellectual impulse. The criticism he 
makes in maturer years is that 


While the Analogy is perhaps the most original, if not the most powerful, book 


ever written in defense of the Christian creed ; yet it has probably been the parent 
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of much modern Agnosticism, for its method is to parallel every difficulty in revealed 
religion by a corresponding difficulty in natural religion, and to argue that the two 
must stand or fall together. Butler’s unrivaled sermons on human nature, on the 
other hand, have been essentially conservative and constructive, and their in 
fluence has been at least as great on character as on belief. Their doctrine is 
that consciousness reveals in the inner principles of our being a moral hier- 
archy, “a difference in nature and kind altogether distinct from strength,” and 
that among these principles conscience has, by the very structure of our nature, 
a recognized supremacy or guiding authority which clearly distinguishes it from 


all others. 


That John Bunyan is among the authors of books incontest- 
ably great is confirmed by the immortal fascination of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, maintaining a perpetual demand for it, and 
is explicitly acknowledged even by such writers as Louis 
Stevenson, who owned the irresistible spell of that book which 
“breathes of every beautiful and valuable emotion,” and Sir 
Walter Besant, who says it most seized his young imagination, 
and still seems to him the book wkich has influenced the minds 
of Englishmen more than any other except the Bible, adding 
that “ while it survives and is read by our youth two or three 
great truths will remain deeply burned into the English soul ; the 
first of which is the personal responsibility of each man ; and 
the next is that Christianity does not want, and cannot have, a 
priest.” 

Milton also stands among the mighty masters of really great 
literature. To him Philip Gilbert Hamerton, like many others, 
was attracted by the high degree of finish in Milton’s literary 
workmanship in both prose and verse, giving the reader pro- 
found and unfailing satisfaction, while Shakespeare’s rougher 
work frequently repels. The English writer whom F. W. 
Farrar knew best and loved most in his formative years was 
Milton, whose poems were kept always on the table and largely 
learned by heart. From boyhood he felt supreme admiration 
for the sublime mind of Milton, and he says that the one piece 
of English prose which has exerted on him most lasting in- 
fluence is that passage from the Reason of Church Govern- 
ment which points to “the inward reverence of a man 
toward his own person” as one of the chief principles of all 
godly and virtuous action, one sentence of the passage being the 
following : 

He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both for the dignity of 


God’s image upon him and for the price of his redemption, which he thinks is 
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visibly marked upon his forehead, accounts himself both a fit person to do the 
noblest and godliest deeds, and much better worth than to deject and defile with 
such a debasement and pollution as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and en- 
nobled to a new friendship and filial relation with God. 


Archbishop Whately is reckoned by Mr. Lecky as a powerful, 
original, and independent thinker, whose style, as he says, 
though without grace, is admirable in its lucidity, and whose 
writings, though they appeal but little to common passions or 
wide sympathies, are infilled with one noble passion, the rarest and 
highest of all—the love of truth for its own sake. Whately was 
a reasoner who believed that most controversies can be resolved 
into verbal ambicuities, holding with Hobbes that “ words are 


the counters of wise men, but the money of fools.” 


In theology 
Whately practiced and urged the severest and most searching 
critical inquiry, believing that, if honestly and _ reverently 
pursued, it would lead only to orthodox belief; for he had 
firmer faith in the solidity of orthodoxy than have the much- 
afraids of our later day who fear that its foundations are im- 
periled by keen scholarship, unflinching analysis, and critical 
assault. 

By vote of a multitude innumerable Sir Walter Scott holds a 
foremost place in English literature. Mr. Hamerton testifies 
that of all authors Scott has given him the greatest sum of 
pleasure, and that of a very healthy kind. The delight of his 
youth was Scott’s poetry, especially the Lady of the Lake and 
Marmion, both of which Ruskin names among books that are 
good for everybody, and of which he never tired. Hamerton 
thinks the grand test of a really good book is that you should re- 
member it, and says that, though he has read none of the Waverly 
Novels since he was sixteen, he remembers them all. The Lady 
of the Lake implanted in him a love of beautiful lakes with 
romantic islands in them, and his delight in them abides life- 
long. Toa youth who becomes thoughtful, Hamerton thinks, 
Scott is insufficient, but a man who has got through most of his 
serious thinking may return to him again and receive from him 
much of the old refreshment and delight. Professor Blackie 
has said that when he had appropriated and turned into blood 
and bone all the nutriment that Wordsworth could give him, 
he sought for some one who could help him achieve for the 
objective half of his nature what the Bible and Wordsworth 


had done for the subjective. He saw the necessity of getting 
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out of himself and steering free of the besetting sin of thought- 
ful young men, namely, philosophizing about life instead of 
actually living ; and in this his need, he says, the Deus ex ma- 
china who came effectively to his aid was the cheerfulness, the 
strong and healthy vitality, the catholic human sympathy, 
the deep-rooted patriotism, fine pictorial eye, and rare historic 
furniture of Walter Scott, whom he learned to associate in 
wsthetic bonds with the sunny sobriety of Homer and the 
great Greeks. Besides stimulating a love of hills and waters, 
the prose and poetry of the foremost of literary Scotchmen 
made men familiar with “the great in conduct and the pure in 
thought.” 

Wordsworth was the one English writer who held most 
powerful sway over the early years of J. S. Blackie, who says: 

He, in fact, along with Goethe and my other German gods, held out an effective 
arm to redeem me from that “ whirling guif of fantasy and flame” into which the 
violent sweep of Lord Byron’s indignant muse had a tendency to plunge his 
admirers. From the day that I became acquainted with Wordsworth I regarded 
Byron only as a very sublime avatar of the devil, and would have nothing to do 
with him. What influenced me in Wordsworth was the kindly spirit with which 
he tried to bind the highest and the lowest in one bond of reverential sympathy, 
the truly evangelical as well as profoundly philosophical insight with which he 
set forth in so many attractive forms the superiority of a wise humility to a 
willful pride, and his habitual subjection of delicate fancy and purified passion 


to the legitimate sway of reason. 


Louis Stevenson thinks almost everyone who reads has been 
influenced by Wordsworth, though it is hard to tell precisely 
how. “A certain innocence, a rugged austerity of joy, a sight 
of the stars, ‘the silence that there is among the hills,’ some- 
thing of the cold thrill of dawn, cling to his work and give it a 
particular address to what is best in us. I do not know that 
you learn a lesson; you need not agree with his beliefs ; and 
yet the spell is cast. Such are the best teachers: a dogma 
learned may be only a new error—the old one was perhaps as 
good ; but a spirit communicated is a perpetual possession. 
These best teachers climb beyond teaching; it is themselves 
and what is best in themselves that they communicate.” 

Mr. Hamerton, while finding pleasure in Wordsworth’s love 
of nature, felt in the poet himself something repellant, and 
guesses it may have been his extremely obvious belief in his 
own moral and intellectual excellence. 

Montaigne is an author whose influence, once felt, is not 
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easily outlived. Hamerton, naming him as the prose writer 
who affected his youth most and best, says : 

His wisdom seems to me of the kind most applicable to a thoughtful human 
life that is to be kept in touch with common interests. For anyone who, like myself, 
desires to keep the thinking part of himself alive without becoming an intellectual 
dandy or epicure, Montaigne is a great friend and helper. Even now, when I 
have an hour to spend in reading and hesitate about the choice of a book, my 
hesitation ends as often as not in taking down a volume of Montaigne. There 
has, however, always been a want of completely docile discipleship in me on one 
important point. Montaigne deferred to custom with a degree of willingness that 
I have never been able to command, and he erected this deference into a principle. 
For me it seems merely a convenience in small matters and a lamentable sacrifice 
of principle in great ones. I should never conform to any political or religious 
party in deference to custom, nor would I get married, as Montaigne did, because 
the common usage would have it so. My sympathies have always been with all 
Nonconformists for conscience sake, and my antipathies are strong against caste 
observances, so here I differ from my old master, with his prudence and his con- 
formity ; but he lived in another age than ours, and we may still honor him for 
the stoutness and courage that he displayed in many ways, and for the essential 


truthfulness which was the basis of his character. 


Montaigne’s Essays fell early into Louis Stevenson’s hands, 
and their power over him grew with his years. Of them he 
wrote : 

That temperate and genial picture of life is a great gift to place in the hands of 

persons of to-day; they will find in these smiling pages a magazine of heroism 
and wisdom, all of an antique strain ; they will have their “ linen decencies " and 
excited orthodoxies fluttered, and will (if they have any gift of reading) perceive 
that these have not been fluttered without some excuse and ground of reason; 
and (again if they have any gift of reading) they will end by seeing that this old 
gentleman held a nobler view of life than they or their contemporaries. 
To the works of John Foster a typical testimony, which might 
be manifolded from the experience of others, is that of Dr. 
Marcus Dods, Professor of Exegetical Theology in New College, 
Edinburgh, who says : 


Before I had made a study of any writer, ancient or modern, and while as yet 
Fenimore Cooper was almost my sole noncompulsory reading, one of the most 
efficient teachers I have known took me in hand and put me on some methods of 
self-education. Among other things, he counseled me to read each week one 
chapter of Foster’s Hssays, and the following week to write what I remembered 
of it. Asa discipline in attentive reading, in memory, and in composition, this 
was valuable, but as an introduction to Foster, no words can explain the influence 
it had upon my mental attitude and habits of thought. Analytic and critical, 
Foster is also imaginative and speculative, fond of feeding his imagination with 
history, philosophy, and expensive illustrated books of travel and of art. Not 
only are the writings of Foster—Essays, Lectures, Reviews, Journals—fitted to 


preoccupy the youthful mind with just observations on men and things, but they 
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lift the young reader to “a peak of Darien,” whence a new world opens to his 
view, the immeasurable ocean of human life, where, if other explorers have pen- 
etrated, they have left no track and mapped out no discoveries. Foster possesses 
the opening mind with the belief that severe thinking on the motives of men, the 
varying situations of human life, the influences which mold character, and the 
principles which ought to govern men will always attain results of value and of 
interest. In his writings we see such results, and the process by which they are 
reached. And there is in him an intense thirst for knowledge, an affinity for 
what is spiritual, a keenness of observation, a closeness of reasoning, and a living 
vigor which give depth and felicity to his style and make his writing continuously 
trenchant and suggestive 


An influence not so radical as Foster’s, yet as marked and 
beneficial, Dr. Dods thinks, is that of Faber, whom he calls an 
unrivaled spiritual pathologist, to whose scrutiny the whole 


human subject lies open, and who speaks with his eye steadily 


on the subject and in one of the most lucid and racy st vles ever 


employed by an English writer, and with the austerity of his 
judgment relieved by the tender sympathy of a man who knows 
the infirmities of men and the difficulty of holy living. 

Edward A. Freeman, the historian, names as the writers who 
held him fastest and taught him most in his Oxford days, and 
sent him farthest on his way to his lifework, Thomas Arnold 
and Lord Macaulay, of whom he writes : 


To me Arnold is not the famous schoolmaster, in which character he has had 
worshipers enough. Arnold of Rugby was nothing to me, All that I learned 
from him I should have learned just as well, perhaps better, if he had stayed at 
Laleham or at Oriel. But in his character of editor of Thucydides and author of 
the History of Rome there is no man from whom I learned more. It was not so 
much particular facts or particular views that I learned from him as something 
much greater. I learned from him how to use any facts or any views. I learned 
from him what history was. I learned from him the truth of the unity of history 
I learned from him the folly of the wretched distinctions “ ancient,” and ‘ mod- 
ern,” and what not, which make true historic learning almost hopeless. As to 
Lord Macaulay—the History of England did not come out till I had left Oxford, 
and I doubt if I read the Essays till about the same time; but of the Lays of 
Ancient Rome—I believe the critics of the grand style call them “ pinchbeck,” 
which I fancy is meant to be scornful—I can only say that they are still ringing 
in my ears with a note as fresh as they had fifty years back. I have said them 
over on their own ground; I have proved the truth of every epithet; and now, 
with the Sicilian deeds of Pyrrhus as my day’s work, it is the notes of the “ Proph- 
ecy of Capys,” which come first home to me at the thought of the “ Red King” 
and his bold Epirotes. Still, the Lays are play-work beside the History. 

I am told that the matchless writing of Macaulay is nowadays jeered at. I am 
not sure whether it is allowed to be “ style; ”’ Iam not sure whether it is allowed 
to be “literature.” I have now and then made some efforts to find out what 


“style” and “literature” are. I find that they are something very different from 
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Macaulay, something very different from Arnold, something, I might go on to say, 
very different from Gibbon. Ihave tried the writings of a notable “ stylist,” the 
great living model, I am told, of style. Now, did anybody ever have to read over 
a sentence of Macaulay or of Arnold, or even of the artificial Gibbon, a second 
time simply in order to find out its meaning? But I found that in my “ stylist” 
a plain man could not make out the meaning of a single sentence without greater 
pains than are needed to follow an imperfectly known foreign language. A story 
seemed to be told; but there was no making out whether the story was meant to be 
fact or fiction. I will not say that I have imitated Macaulay's style, because I 
gather from what I saw of my “stylist” that Macaulay has no “style.” I have 
not consciously imitated his manner of writing; that is, I have not tried to write 
like him. Yet Macaulay’s manner of writing has been in the highest measure an 
influence with me. I have learned from him to say what I mean and to mean 
what I say—to cut my sentences short—not to be afraid of repeating the same 


word, not to talk about “the former” and “the latter,” but to call men and 
things whatever they are. I have learned from him to say what I have to say in 


the purest, the clearest, the strongest, aye, and the most rhythmical, English that 


“ ’ 


I can muster. If my “ stylist” is “style,” and Lord Macaulay is not “style,” a 


man who wishes to be understood will say something more than “ sape stylum 
vertas ;”’ he will say good-bye to “ style” and stick to plain English. 

While the intimate fellowship of great books is to be sought 
and cherished as most likely to be powerfully stimulative 
and ennobling, an awakening and empowering influence may 
often come to the mind from some casual and unexpected 
source. Philip Gilbert Hamerton has recorded that a few lines 
in an old number of the Saturday Review gave deep and last- 
ing admonition, correction, and incitement to both his intel- 
lectual and his practical life. This is the extract: 

It is the slovenliness of men and women which for the most part makes their 
lives so unsatisfactory. They do not sit at the loom with keen eye and deft 
finger ; but they work listlessly and without a sedulous care to piece together as 
they best may the broken threads. We are apt to give up work too soon, to 
suppose that a single breakage has ruined the cloth. The men who get on in the 


world are not daunted by one nor a thousand breakages. 


But it should not be forgotten that life is greater than litera- 


ture. Sir Walter Besant, after enumerating and characterizing 


the great books which roused, kindled, moved, and molded him 
in formative years, concludes with these wise words: 


There is, lastly, a Book into which some of us are happily led to look, and to 
look again, and never to tire of looking. It is the Book of Man. You may open 
that Book whenever and wherever you find another human voice to answer yours, 
and another human hand to take in your own. This Book naturally follows the 
reading of the boy, because all the books that ever were written are only valuable 
as they help him to read this Book, and to understand the language in which it is 
written. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE PHARISEE IN METHODISM. 

Tere is rapidly developing in our Church a pharisaic school which 
threatens, if it does not imperil, its ancient life. The secret of the vital- 
ity of Methodism, its raison d’étre, is evangelism. Its mission has not 
been to define or emphasize any new doctrine or form, but solely to save 
men from sin. It was at first only a great, throbbing life which broke 
every band, dogmatic and ecclesiastic, which hindered its passion for 
souls and its aspiration for holiness. The best periods of its history have 
been those in which it has been truest to the spirit of its youth, when, shak- 
ing off the shackles of ancient usages, it adopted any and every method 
which it found to be effective, ‘‘ becoming all things to all men so that 
it might win some.” Its true evolution isthe widest liberty in nonessen- 
tials, and the greatest diversity in multiplied applications to the spirit- 
ual needs of men. Methodism and Formalism, though verbally akin, are 
spiritually antipodal. If ever the living evangelism of our Church be- 
comes incrusted with inflexible forms, there is no longer any reason for 
ts continued existence. It is a phariseeism which is at once a profes- 
sion and a grave. 

I use the term with no purpose of contemptuous characterization, but 

ecause of its historic appropriateness. The Pharisees were the most 
dignified, learned, and influential religious sect among the Jews in the 
time of Christ. They took their rise in a determined opposition to the 
introduction of Greek philosophy and habits in Israel. They were the 
orthodox party of the country. They stood for the ancient faith. Their 
moral character was the highest. They were celebrated for the purity of 
their domestic life, their public morals, and their kindness to the poor, 
The finest characters of their day were found among them. Hillel, 
Zacharias, Shammai, Nicodemus, Gamaliel, Saul, were Pharisees. It was 
a surprise to devout men*that Jesus did not himself become a Pharisee. 
They believed in the same God, the same Scriptures, the same nation. 
They had acommon hope anda common purpose. Yet they were widely 


and hopelessly asunder. The dividing line was an impassable gulf. 
Jesus taught the spirit life. That inward life which originally unfolded 
the law and the prophets was the essential thing. He sought to awaken 
it in all men, when it would supersede the necessity of any particular 


rules and would create anew forms best adapted to its growth. The 
Pharisees, on the other hand, believed that the forms that a holy life 
once created must forever be holy, and were the only means to preserve 
the life. It was the divinity of an expanding life as opposed to the di- 
vinity of a rigid form. 

The presence of the Pharisee in our Church is seen in many particu- 
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lars. We have a familier instance in the tenacity with which nany are 
holding to old evangelistic methods merely for the reason that they were 
the methods of our fathers. Most pastors of commanding churches are 
urged by brethren who believe themselves set to conserve the old- 
time faith, to the use of means in revival work which we know will re- 
tard rather than advance the kingdom of God. The only reason that 
should be given for any methods is that they are efficient. To persist in 
their use when they cease to throb with life is to burn incense to a 
serpent of brass, which in the wilderness was an instrument of healing, 
but at Jerusalem is Nehushtan. 

We have another illustration in the discussion which is agitating the 
Church concerning the individual cup in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper. We have no disposition to champion the new method; for our 
experience in its use leads us to the belief that it degrades the divine 
service to a question of pots and kettles, and conceals rather than reveals 
the Lord’s body. But to reject it on the ground of the sanctity of the 
old form is rank phariseeism which confounds a rite with the truth it 
enshrines. Asa matter of fact, our canonical form is not that our Saviour 
gave us. It was the growth of sacerdotalism that took the administra- 
tion of theelements from the priestly head of the family and gave it to 
the clergy. It was the dogma of transubstantiation which brought the 
communicant to his knees before the sacred host. Doubtless it is possi- 
ble to retain an idolatrous form without the idolatrous spirit ; but to make 
any form a holy thing is idolatry itself. 

Still another instance of the pharisaic spirit in the Church is seen in the 
all but idolatrous adherence to the letter of the holy book. The letter is 
no more holy than the paper on which it is printed. The divinity of our 
Bible is not its pure Hebrew and Greek speech, its correct grammar, the 
accuracy of its science and history, nor the uncorrupted preservation of 
its original text. What makes our Bible divine is that it is the Revela- 
tion of God, his law, his salvation, his purpose, unfolding to us Him and 
ourselves and our destiny. In this respect it stands in solitary splendor 
among all other books and is properly speaking THE BOOK. But the 
things about which Biblical critics are concerned, important as they are, 
are still not Revelation. There is no need of our contending about them 
asthough the Gospel of the Son of God were to stand or fall with them. 
Those who do, have the Pharisee’s conception of the divinity of forms, 
which must necessarily lower the tone of their spiritual life and darken 
their vision of the Truth itself. But he who gets from the Bible the 
revelation of what God is and what he means is at once lifted out of “an 
incredible mechanism of words and rites ” into the life of God. 

We name another particular in which we begin to feel the presence of 
the Pharisee. When the Church seeks a more elaborate service in pub- 
lic worship, and one appropriate to its advanced growth, the Pharisee 
would cast it in ancient molds, He even commends the use of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the oldest and poorest adapted to the expanded life and 
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thought of the Church. We have no objection to the creed per se any 
more than we have to the stencilings onthe walls. But why make a form 
which is so meager, so false in name, so inaccurate in some of its state- 
ments, and so uncertain in others,the word in which the worshiper voices 
his faith? To argue its sanctity on the ground of its antiquity is the 
very cant of phariseeism. Bishop Vincent’s statement of the doctrines 
of grace is infinitely better. 

The Pharisee furthermore lays a withering hand on personal liberty in 
private matters, such as dress, food, equipage, amusements. He mi- 
nutely defines what is and what is not lawful. He forbids things which 
once were associated with evil, even when that evil is eliminated and the 
reason for the prohibition hasceased. It thus makes virtue a barren and 
lifeless negative. 

The limit of these pages forbids further specifications ; and those we 
have given are possibly toomeager. But I am sure that I have not stepped 
into the arena to face a man of straw. The Pharisee is with us, clad in 
the garments of a holy traditionalism, using the fair speech of the fa- 
thers, zealous for the forms of the heroic days, austere in his morality 
—beautiful as the chiseled marble mausoleum. But in his heart are the 
moldering bones of a deadevangelism. If ever our Methodism outlives 
its evangelism, and ceases to be a revival Church, there is no longer any 
reason for its continuance. It is what Renan once said of the Hebrew 
Church, ‘‘ a walking skeleton which has survived the blow that slew it.” 
Newark, N. J. ALEXANDER HARRISON TUTTLE. 





PREACHING BOTH SIDES OF THE GOSPEL. 
In relation to current reforms and questions of the day the minister 
needs to preach a whole Gospel. The heavenward side of the Gospel 
concerns itself with theology, with the mutual relations of God and man, 
and with those more distinctively abstract and supernatural themes 
which arise from man’s other-world affinities. These heavenward 
aspects and relations are the philosophic and revealed biblical bases 
of man’s duties both godward and manward, and in every well-balanced 
scheme of preaching are always first to be taught and emphasized. 

But it is none the less to be recognized by the pulpit that these 
things are given simply as the foundation for our present-world practi- 
cal living. Duties to our fellow-men, to the visible kingdom of God on 
earth, and to society at large are the vital, practical outcome of the 
heavenly vision. We are not told of the life hereafter, of God in re- 
demption, and of a judgment to come for our mere intellectual or im- 
aginative gratification, but with a matter-of-fact view to practical 
righteousness here. The teaching of theology only becomes valuable as 
it relates itself to the performance of the duties of righteousness in the 
life that now is. To teach men of God means nothing worth while, ex- 
cept it practicalize itself in the teaching of the cardinal moral virtues. 
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It is the temptation of the preacher to dwell too much upon one or the 
other of these, upon either the heavenward or the earthward aspect of the 
Gospel. If a moral coward, he takes refuge from the duty of reproving 
and exhorting men with all authority and doctrine, as Paul says, by 
speaking wholly upon the theological aspects of his message. He neg- 
lects application. He does not say, ‘‘Thou art the man.” He dwells 
habitually in his ministrations in cloudland and the heavenlies, and 
thus escapes antagonizing the miser, the liquor dealer, the dishonest 
church member in the pews before him. He preserves his stay among 
the people with whom he dwells, but at the cost of one half his loyalty 
to his divine message. On the other hand, the mere humanitarian and 
the sensationalist, while he may preach popular sermons on the sins of 
the time, yet, because of his lack of having laid the foundation of moral 
duty in a just view of man’s relation to the supernatural and eternal, lacks 
authority for his message. It is simply as the crackling of thorns under 
the pot, and comes with no “‘ thus saith the Lord” and its deep appeal 
to man’s moral nature, 

Jesus preached both sides of the Gospel. He dwelt often on the 
scenes of the final judgment, on man’s supernatural birth, on the divine 
fatherhood, and on the heavenward outlook of man’s life. None the 
less did he preach against the Pharisee, the hypocrite, the bigot, the extor- 
tioner, and the man without mercy or love ; and he did this so cogently 
that it at last cost him his life. No minister can by any possibility preach 
more of politics—using that word in its best sense—than did Jesus. He 
was a preacher of righteousness, with the most directly personal and 
practical bearings and applications in his discourse that we can conceive. 
Had he lived in our day, he would be at the very forefront of the reforms 
in respect of labor, temperance, civic righteousness, and the like, simply 
because all he said regarding his Father was with the design of effecting 
the brotherhood of man. 

Away, then, with the idea that a minister is preaching the Gospel 
only when he dwells on the divine side of religion. The human is the 
practically important side. The other is its sanction and basis ; but he 
is a coward who takes refuge in a declaration of mere abstract principles, 
and shuns to warn men of sin, and righteousness, and judgment. Let 
ministers preach a whole Gospel. J. C. Jackson, 

Columbus, O. 


A NEW HYMNAL. 

THE watch-cry for the twentieth century has gone forth—‘‘Two million 
converts and two million gold eagles,” to which we respond with a hearty 
‘‘Amen! and a new hymnal.” From the first Methodists have been famous 
for vigorous and joyous singing. We are in danger of losing our pre- 
eminence in this respect ; indeed, some would say we have lost it. If so, 
it can and should be recovered. We cannot maintain an acknowledged 
supremacy, however, without constant and persistent effort. 
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Our Aim.—Why do we sing in our services? What end do we wish to 
attain by our church music? Is our aim ‘‘high art?” Then let us secure 
quartets of skilled musicians and pay their price. Is our object to 
dazzle the spectators ? Then we should gather large choruses of superior 
voices, and to these add expert soloists, If our purpose, however, is to en- 
kindle thought, to subdue hearts, to inspire loving worship—then let all 
the people be encouraged to sing and be taught to sing. Let them sing 
‘‘with the spirit and with the understanding also.” We regard church 
music not as an end but as a mighty instrument for accomplishing the 
grandest possible result, the salvation of men. 

Requisites. —-To accomplish the purpose at which we aim certain condi- 
tions are necessary. Our pastors must not be ignorant, indifferent, and 
haphazard in their management of this part of public worship. They 
must appreciate this important means of grace, must love holy song, and 
know how to secure it. Our theological schools are doing good work. 
We only wish that they might do more. At any rate our ministers in 
their pre-graduate, graduate, or post-graduate courses should learn some 
things. They should, for example, be familiar with the English Bible, 
should understand the elements of public prayer, know how to conduct 
a funeral service, run a prayer meeting, and how to manage the church 
music. These are some of the things a pastor ought to learn, even if he 
is deficient in ancient philosophy and dogmatics, or is not up to date on 
evolution and the higher criticism. Another indispensable condition of 
real success is a weekly singing class in every church for at least two 
terms of ten or twelve weeks in the year. The first money that the com- 
mittee on music expends should not be for an organist or a chorister, but 
for a competent teacher for the children and young people. This school 
should be graded. The beginners, after they have learned to read music, 
should be promoted into an advanced class, and from this class the best 
singers should be graduated into the choir. In many places the children 
do not attend the preaching services, or if they do attend, they are not in- 
terested in them. If, however, we teach them to sing, and give them to 
understand unmistakably that they are wanted in the congregation to 
assist in the service, we shall secure their presence and the singing will 
be a success. The smaller and the more feeble the church, the more this 
system is needed. Another important though not an imperative need is 
a good choir. By a good choir we mean a well-balanced company of 
trained men and women who love to sing the Lord’s songs and, because 
they have the Christian spirit, love to help others to sing. The gifts 
and labors of our church choirs are not always appreciated. Their serv- 
ices are usually gratuitous and their work is trying. We should pray for 
them in public and in private, and give them judicious encouragement. 
People frequently say to a pastor, ‘‘We enjoyed your sermon very 
much ;” or, ‘‘ Your discourse was helpful.” Such words of appreciation 
are encouraging to a pastor, and would be also to a chorister, a soloist, or 


a member of the choir. Other means can be devised to show that the 
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efforts of these persons, whom God has endowed with unusual musical 
gifts, and whom he has called to lead his people in holy song, are duly 
appreciated. A choir is not indispensable, but it is often desirable, and if 
we have one, we should aim to have a good one. 

A Suitable Hymnal.—This is of the greatest importance. It may be 
claimed that the present book is a good one. We grant this, and yet it 
is not altogether suited to the needs of the Church. The revisers of the 
English Bible did not undertake their work because the King James 
version was not a good one, but because they believed that a revision was 
needed, and that they could make a good book better. We advocate 
a revision of the hymnal for the same reason. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has always furnished its people with a good hymn book. The 
ancestor of the whole family, published by Robert Spence, of York, Eng- 
land, was a good book. It wasadopted by Bishops Coke and Asbury for 
that very reason. It was ‘‘revised and improved ” and copyrighted by 
Ezekiel Cooper in 1802, because it was so good a book that other pub- 
lishers began to print it. It was augmented by Bishop Asbury in 1808. 
Dr. Bangs reedited and again improved it in 1821. Then it was repub- 
lished with a supplement in 1836, Dr. James Floy and his associates, a 
committee of seven appointed by the General Conference of 1848, re- 
vised it again and greatly improved it, and Dr. Buckley, chairman of a 
committee of fifteen appointed by the General Conference of 1876, and 
his fellow-workers edited our present hymnal. This book has been in 
use twenty-two years, longer than any previous revision except that of 
1849, which the bishops of that day thought would last ‘‘for genera- 
tions,” but which really gave satisfaction less than one generation. Dr. 
Buckley, in the Quarterly Review of 1876, page 323, expressed a similar 
hope concerning the present book, but it was an unwarrantable expecta- 
tion. One generation cannot do the work of another. We provide for 
our needs and our children will do the same. A progressive Church 
ought to revise its hymnal at least once in twenty or twenty-five years. 
The present hymnal is too large and cumbersome. It weighs nearly two 
pounds. A quarter of a century ago church hymn books, as a rule, 
contained ten or twelve hundred hymns and sometimes more. They 
have been revised since then and greatly reduced in size. The old 
Plymouth Collection contained 1,374 hymns. The new Plymouth Hymnal, 
1894, contains 638 hymns. The Baptist Hymn and Tune Book, of 1868, 
contained 1,518 selections. The Baptist Hymnal, of 1883, has 704 
hymns. The Church Hymnal, Protestant Episcopal, 1889, has 679 
hymns, and the Hymnal for Congregational Churches, 1898, contains 724 
selections. The value of a hymnal does not depend upon the number 
of hymns it contains. Hymns Ancient and Modern, probably the most 
popular hymn book ever published—a million copies a year were sold for 
more than twenty years—contained in the enlarged edition only 473 
hymns. The Coronation Hymnal, 1894, edited by Drs. A. J. Gordon 
and Arthur T, Pierson, contains but 408 selections. 
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The new hymnal should carefully preserve the cream of the present 
book and include, also, some of the best hymns and tunes that can now 
be obtained, making in all a collection of five or six hundred selections, 
More than that number will make it costly, cumbersome, and discoura- 
ging. It should be a book that will be popular with the people, contain- 
ing such selections as they can understand and enjoy. At the same 
time we must try to win the favor of choristers and choirs. The present 
book has never gained the enthusiastic regard of this class. If our sing- 
ers had always been supplied with the choir edition, the result might 
have been different, but too frequently the books purchased for the 
choir have been the duodecimo edition, with the music at the top of the 
page and the words at the bottom. No Methodist can be proud of that 
book an@ no musician can tolerate it. Not long since the writer saw 
some singers collecting the vestry books and taking them into the choir. 
The hymns were ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,” and ‘‘ Coronation,” 
both inthe hymnal. Later we saw the small edition of the hymnal with 


tunes in the singers’ seats, and we understood their action. They would 
not use the hymnal unless they were obliged to do so. The new book 
should be printed in good, clear type, the words and music together— 
that is, the soprano and alto upon the upper staff, the tenor and bass 
upon the lower, and the words, from two to five stanzas, between them. 
All other arrangements are inconvenient and obsolete. Only one set of 
plates should be made, so that, whatever the binding, the open book 


will have a familiar appearance, being just like every other copy in the 
whole connection. The book should contain, besides the necessary in- 
dexes, a few pages of the Ritual, as at present, and a psalter for respon- 
sive readings arranged, not according to the mechanical versification of 
the received text, but in harmony with the original Hebrew parallelism. 
The coming General Conference should appoint an able committee, 
some of them practical musicians, give them necessary instructions and 
ample time, two or three years at least, and request them to prepare a 
new and up-to-date hymnal for use in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the first part of the twentieth century. CHARLES 8. NUTTER. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


THREE MUSES IN A SECOND-HAND SERMON SHOP. 

A LATE intruder is this concern among Americans, May its tribe not 
increase! But, abroad, it is still in good and regular Church standing, 
as is evidenced by the accompanying unblushing announcement in two 
late lists of second-hand books and wares for sale by a reputable theo- 
logical bookseller in Great Britain: 

MSS. AND LITHOGRAPHED SERMONS. 
470 MANUSCRIPT SERMONS.—A long Series by 8. P. O., litho- 


graphed in a large clear hand; 8s per dozen, or 21s for fifty. 
471 —— Another Excellent Series of Lithographed Sermons; 7s 6d per 
dozen. 
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2 —— Eighty-one Lithographed Sermons for the Christian Year, also 

Harvest and Funeral Sermons; £2 2s the lot. 

—— Seventeen Lithographed Sermons for Sarnts’ Days; 12s the 
lot. 

—— Series of Eight Lithographed Sermons on the Seven Churches 
of Asia; 6s the lot. 

Several Hundred Miscellaneous Lithographed Sermons; 20s for 50, 
or 12s 6d for 25. 

Several Hundred Manuscript Sermons in various hands; 21s per 


100. 

LITHOGRAPHED SERMONS.—SeEvVERAL HtunDRED SERMONS 
by ‘‘S. P. O.;” lithographed in a large clear hand, 8s per dozen. 
21s for fifty. 

—— ANOTHER Series oF Fine LirHoGRaPHED SERMONS by a 
BROAD CHURCHMAN;; beautifully written in a nice clear 
hand, 21s for fifty. 

Two Hundred Exceptionally Fine Sermons (Broad); litho- 
graphed in a large clear — £4 4s the lot. 
2 —— Another Series, lithographed on thin paper, nicely written, 
15s for fifty. 

MSS. Sermons.—Several Hundred Manuscript Sermons, Various 

Hands; 6s for fifty, for cash with order. 


Gazing thereon, I muse. By count, the offered packages number just 
twelve. Curiously suggestive is it of the twelve apostles! Can it be 
that to the writer's passion for archeology it has been given to stumble 
upon the sermon barrels of the whole apostolic college? But why not ? 
Recalled is it that the ‘‘ Wild” theory of Anglo-Israelism proves that they 
all turned up at last in the British ‘‘Isles of the West.” What a co- 
incidence, conjecture, and, therefore, proof! 

Such being the fact, two of the lots—470 and 769—are noted as 
having by capitalization a sort of primacy. And well they may, for are 
they not the abundant and treasured product of ‘‘S. P.O?” And who 
else could that possibly denote but the humbly initialed Saint Peter, 
Orator (or possibly Oracle)? Nor did the Primate of the apostles leave 
his work without numerous other marks of identification. That his 
authorship might be concealed* from the censors of his day and the 
scoffers of ours, but unerringly revealed to the present antiquarian, he 
shrewdly cryptographed his name on each lot. On lot 470—with the 
transposition of but two letters in order to mislead the prying—in 
‘*mANuSCriPT sERmOnS” he spelled out his abreviated title and name 
as “*‘SANC. PETROS!” The same did he in the other lot—though, 
for reasons, burying it a bit more deeply—so that in lithogrAPhED 
SeRmONS” we find ‘‘SAN PEDROS.” Exactly does this difference 
suggest and corroborate history, for the earlier parcel bears the apostle’s 
name as he was known among the Greek-speaking churches of the East, 
while the later-numbered parcel was produced in Spain, when as ‘‘ San 


Pedro” he was on his way to England. How perfect the harmony ! 


* As certain well-known scholars insist that Paul twice concealed his name in the 
Greek of the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Again, yet more delicately. It is one of the canons of the higher 
criticism that every shred of an author’s work, if examined micro- 
scopically, will be found shot through with the known mental traits of 
that author. Now all will recall that trait of Peter, partly mental and 
partly moral, whereby he viewed and styled the same thing differ- 
ently at different moments. ‘‘ Pseudology” is its modern ethico- 
psychological term. That trait is present here. Lot 470 is boldly 
capitalized as ‘‘ manuscript” sermons, while in smaller type they are 
more truthfully characterized. Having doubtless been withstood to the 
face for the prevarication, and having wept bitterly thereover, with peni- 
tent pen Peter’s later package—769—is properly capitalized as ‘* litho- 
graphed.” The marking is characteristic, the identification perfect! 
But * lithograpned,” 
latent and yet, to eyes anointed, more patent? ‘‘ Lithos” is but another 
Greek word for ‘‘ Petros,” ‘‘the Rock.” ‘‘ Graphein” means ‘‘to write.” 
There it is! ‘“‘ Lithographed” means “‘ writ by the Rock.” Great, great 
is philology! ‘‘ Lithographed” thus meaning ‘‘ writ by the Rock,” and 
being Peter’s sign-manual, soon came to mean written by Peter's 
authority, then by his indorsement, then with his permission, then in 
harmony with his doctrine, and then that of his successor. Hence, most 
of the Primate’s apostolic colleagues, as later all would-be orthodox 
teachers, fell into the habit of superscribing their sermons and produc- 
tions as ‘‘lithographed.” Its modern successor, as found in works 


did one say?” What paragraph could be more 


issuing from papal Rome, is “Superiorwm Permissu.” This is why the 
majority of these minor apostolic lots commend themselves as ‘ litho- 
graphed.” 

Whiling but a moment longer over the listed treasures, it is noted that 
lot 474 is clearly the authorized autographs themselves of John’s sermons 
to the seven Churches. A great find! Lots 770 and 771, suggestively 
together, are manifestly by Paul and some colleague of the twelve 
whose sympathy with him were otherwise utterly unknown to us. It 
needs no proof that the apostle to the Gentiles was the ‘‘ broad church- 
man” of the college. What unprejudiced scholar but will instantly 
attribute lot 771, because of its ‘‘ large clear hand,” to him who penned 
Gal. vi. 11, ‘‘See with how large letters I have written unto you with 
mine own hand!” Moreover, the use by all three of the common stamp, 
‘*lithographed,” as previously elucidated, proves that, much earlier than 
conjectured, the Pauline and the Johannine and the Petrine parties had 
become reconciled, and had compromised in the Petrine. The lambs 
lying down with the lion— inside. 

**In truth,” says one, ‘‘ this musing doth wax amusing.* Speaks the 
writer in earnest, or in jest?” ‘Tis enough. ‘‘ This fable teacheth,” as 
by a palpable absurdity the writer wills to show, that myriads, if not 

*A lady recently wrote that in passing the custom-house at Constantinople a copy 


of the Methodist Review was confiscated, but was returned in half an hour, as some- 
thing published for amusement. 
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millions, of frost-bitten Christians are giving themselves to sundry semi- 
religious fads resting upon nonsense less sensible by half. Exit the muse 
archeological. 

Enter the muse commercial. What a varied sermonic stock from 
which to select! Hand-made goods, factory-made wares! Doubtless 
both are duly labeled, ‘‘ Made in Great Britain.” The prices, also, are 
reasonable. That last lot may be had for three ha’pence apiece. But, 
strange to say, the factory-made article comes higher, probably owing 
to unexpired patents. These are priced all the way from threepence 
ha’penny to ninepence ha’penny. What a luxury a dozen of the latter 
must be! Probably they are the ‘‘ g(u)ilt-edged ” kind. And he who 
can afford to ‘‘stock up” at wholesale may reduce the cost of an eight- 
penny sermon by the dozen to fivepence by the hundred, net. It is pos- 
sible that there is also a five per cent discount for cash. Not in supply- 
ing oneself with these second-hand goods is there the least danger of 
heretical infection of theological misfits. Two of these lots are invoiced 
as ‘‘ Broad.” By fair inference the others must be ‘‘all wool and a yard 
wide,” or, more technically speaking, ‘‘ warranted orthodox in exactly 
thirty minutes.” As several of the earlier lots are priced high, they are 
probably of the ‘‘High” sort. The last two are presumably ‘‘ Low.” 
Those “ Broads” seem to be staple goods at fixed market price, since 
both lots have the same wholesale quotation, two guineas per hundred, 
We wonder if ‘‘ exclusive territory” or ‘‘county rights” are guaranteed 
to each purchaser! The Italic condition in the last bargain indicates the 
C. O. D. security, in marked distrust of the adage about honor among 
thieves. It is painful that the credit of second-hand sermon consumers 
should be so questioned. 

On the other hand, from the workingman’s point of view. Imagine, 
if possible, the frightful ‘‘sweating ” process by which these goods must 
have been produced. To cut, make, and market a dozen fine sermons 
for adults, of assorted styles and sizes, finding all the material, including 
ink and unction, all for a pitiful eighteenpence, is one of those foreign 
inhumanities suffered by unprotected toil. The labor union should in- 
terfere in behalf of these underpaid victims of competition. Let them 
learn from the plumbers. ‘‘ A naturalist has discovered that the snipe 
has a nerve which extends clear to the end of his bill. So has the 
plumber. Great are the provisions of nature!” Exit the muse com- 
mercial. 

Enter the muse ethical. With a clear conscience may a minister of 
Christ buy, for delivery as his own production, the sermon of another, 


lithographed or otherwise? The expression for the morally right is a 
binomial. It consists of Intention plus Information. The latter is 
subject to marked variation, as, for instance, through change of time and 
longitude. At some things in one age God ‘‘ winked,” concerning which 
he later commands ‘‘all men everywhere to repent.” During gross 
clerical ignorance the preachers might with propriety use the Homilariums 
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or Promptuaries, prepared for them by Augustine and the fathers. In 
the first quarter of this century the English market warranted, not to 
say demanded, the issue of Simeon’s twenty-one large volumes of sermons 
for the use of the clergy. But past history shows that when and where 
the preacher has shrunk to a priest, and the sermon must play second 
fiddle to the mass, mental sterility and sermon stealing invariably 
appear. To the writer lamented a young clergyman, fondly greeted by 
his flock as ‘* Father,” that he could feel no enthusiasm with another 
man’s sermon, and instanced his dryness in using one of Pusey’s on a 
previous Sabbath. 

Theft of bread through hunger may be criminal, but the theft of 
sermons through laziness is abominable, a stench in the nostrils of God 
and man. If the preacher, called of God, out of his trained and assimi- 
lative mind and divinely warmed heart has nothing to say, American 
churchgoers will excuse him from hashing or mouthing the speech of 
another. A chair with the hearers is his. 

Nor is this condition of matters sporadic and waning. In a standing 
column of ‘‘ Works Wanted ” this English catalogue calls for ‘‘ Manu- 
script and Lithographed Sermons, any quantity.” And while we have 
been pointing to the mote in our brother’s eye, lo, a beam is in our own, 
An American house boasts a twenty years’ business of this kind already, 
and patrons throughout the English-speaking world. With the state- 
ment, ‘*‘ We do not ask you to speculate upon the question of our honesty ; 
we require no money in advance,” it announces orations, essays, debates, 
and lectures at various prices. Sermons are offered ‘‘ from fifty cents to 
$25.” The notice ends: ‘“‘All work we guarantee original, with the ex- 
ception of low-priced sermons. Yours confidentially.” Boycott and 
banish, not to say burn, the second-hand sermon shop! 

University Park, Col. W. F. STEee.e. 


ADEQUATE EPISCOPAL SUPERVISION IN SOUTHERN ASIA 


Tue object of this article is to merely outline the arguments which 
compel those most familiar with the work to believe that two additional 
bishops should be set apart for India by the General Conference next 
May. Some of the reasons are: 

1. The vastness of the field. The peninsula of Hindustan itself is as 
large as all the United States east of Utah, and contains nearly five 
times our population. But our field in southern Asia includes far more 
than the empire of India. It takes in all of Burma, all the Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and now the Philippine Islands. 
From Quetta, in Beloochistan—our northernmost outpost—to Manila is 
about eight thousand miles, and this mostly through densely populated 
territory, in nearly all of which the Church has mission work in full blast. 
The Bombay Conference alone occupies as much territory as was held 
by American Methodism when we had Bishops McKendree, George, 
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and Roberts to supervise the work. The Bengal Conference embraces 
as much territory as there is east of the Mississippi. The South India 
Conference takes in as much territory as is covered by the fifteen Con- 
ferences lying farthest to the Atlantic seaboard. One can travel from 
New York to Jerusalem in less time than Bishop Thoburn can go from 
one extreme of his field to the other, and he will travel all the way by 
steam at that. We have there a region ‘larger than all that part of 
the world which was open to the preaching of the Gospel at the begin- 
ning of the century. More than one fifth of the inhabitants of the globe 
wait to hear the Gospel from our lips.” And over this vast stretch of 
country we are expecting one man to exercise vigilant and thorough 
supervision. 

2. The multiplied interests to be cared for. Here, again, we can learn 
from the experience of early American Methodism. Episcopal super- 
vision in those early days was that of aggressive evangelism and noth- 
ing more. Its sole problem was to keep the preacher abreast of the 
advancing tide of ‘‘ the settlements.” John Wesley provided our infant 
Church with two fully qualified superintendents or bishops in 1784, 
when there were only 83 preachers and 14,988 members. The results 
amply justified his action. The battle was one long victory, and this 
because for one reason: there were enough commanding officers on the 
field to force the fighing along the whole line. But in India our prob- 
lems are many and intricate. Every form of Church work known in 
American Methodism is going forward, plus leper asylums and medical 
work. Our educational system is in full play, from primary schools in 
villages, where half-naked boys write with their fingers in the sand, up 
through high schools to the Christian college with courses leading to 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees, and with a fully equipped theologi- 
cal school added. The interests of this work are many-sided, and call 
for wise leadership. We have also deaconess work in all its phases, 
and the multiplied interests of ‘‘the regular work” over such a vast 
area, 

8. Peculiar difficulties confronting our work in that field. (a@) The lan- 
guage difficulty. ‘‘ Our preachers are witnessing for Christ in twenty- 
four different languages, not to speak of local or tribal dialects. It seems 
unaccountably hard to convince American audiences and readers that 
there are over forty languages in India as distinct in alphabet, grammar, 
literature, and history as are the languages of Europe. Each of these 
language areas presents a problem which in some of its features is differ- 
ent from that presented elsewhere. Local knowledge is a sine gua non 
of wise administration, but what chance has one man to acquire that 
local knowledge? (%) The presence of a large and fruitful work among 
the European and Anglo-Indians. God led William Taylor, one of the 
mightiest evangelists Methodism ever raised up, to come to India, and 
through him awakened thousands of English and Eurasian residents to 
their need of Christ and to their providential mission in that heathen 
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land. His converts were organized into Methodist Episcopal churches, 
and God has wonderfully blessed this work. It is self-supporting, but 
the Church must see that it is supplied with pastors and teachers, and 
that all its complex interests are safeguarded. This is a problem that 
meets us in no other mission field to the same extent, and one which 
in many ways not possible to set forth within the limits of this article 
complicates the task of administration. (¢) The characteristics of our 
native ministry and membership. Executive ability is not the strong 
point in average oriental character. Any form of work, from grading a 
road to evangelizing a province, requires closer supervision than it would 
require here. The power of initiative is not yet developed as it will be 
after one or two generations of Christian and political liberty have done 
their work for a people whose lot has been that of a conquered race for 
eight centuries. Industry they have, devotion they have. But that in- 
stinct for admininistration which seems latent in our Anglo-Saxon blood 
is not in evidence. Hence supervision must be closer than with the 
same number of workers in England and America. (d) The District 
Conference and subcircuit system. In our work in southern Asia ex 
horters and local preachers do nine tenths of the preaching. These men 
hold their membership in the District Conference, which was devised 
for the peculiar difficulties met with in that mission field and came into 
vogue in America in some of its Indian features only. There all of these 
workers and all teachers in primary schools receive annual appointments 
at the hands of the presiding elder and a cabinet composed of the 
preachers in charge on the district. These men are appointed to cir 
cuits, and these are broken up into subcircuits, each having its pastor 
and list of appointments. For instance, the Bareilly District of the 
North India Conference, presided over by Dr. E. W. Parker, has twenty- 
one circuits. The smallest of these circuits is subdivided into seven 
subcircuits, and the largest into twenty-one. Each of these subcircuits 
has from five to twenty preaching places, the preachers being kept con 
stantly on the move, preaching on the average once every day in the 
week and visiting incessantly from village to village. On the entire 
district there are two hundred and twenty-six workers under the con- 
trol of the parent board alone. When we reflect that within this one 
district there is as much territory as is covered by several of our larger 
Conferences in the home field, we will begin to understand what episco 
pal supervision must mean in that field. The Moradabad circuit of 
the same district, having the same name, has subcircuits with preaching 
places in one hundred and sixteen cities and villages, and this is re- 
ported in the Minutes as but one circuit. How can a bishop wisely ad- 
minister the interests of those Conferences without intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the smaller places, as well as in the strategic centers ? 
How can he understand where these centers are without intitimate 
knowledge of each district and circuit ? 

4. The marvelous success since 1888. The growth since Bishop 
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Thoburn’s election has been phenomenal. No such growth has ever 
been seen in any mission field of the Church. This is said soberly, 
after eight years of peculiar opportunities for observation, and is sup- 
ported by Bishop Foss, who, after an official inspection of the work 
within the peninsula of Hindustan, declares that the most astonishing 
report of rapid missionary progress known to him is in the Minutes of 
Central India Conference. He says: ‘‘ Let us take the statistics of the 
year 1887, the year of the last official visitation from this country before 
my tour, made by Bishop Ninde, and compare them with those of the 
year I was there, 1898. In 1887 we had 3,305 probationers; eleven 
years later, 46,097. In 1887 we had 4,018 full members; now we have 
31,866. The total number of our communicants then was 7,323; now 
we have 77,963. That is an increase of tenfold in eleven years. Then 
we had 96 churches; now we have 233. In 1887 we had 313 Sunday 
schools; now we have 2,485. Then we had 14,102 Sunday school schol- 
ars ; now we have 83,225. And all this in eleven years! I soberly ask 
you if you can think of any figures beginning with thousands where 
there has been such a percentage of increase in any mission of which we 
have any knowledge, or in any part of any country where Methodism 
has ever been planted.” But with this growth every candid mind will 
admit that the rate of progress cannot be maintained without increasing 
the number of executive officers on the field. 

5. A regard forthe health and life of Bishop Thoburn. It is but right 
that the Church should recognize his worth while he is yet with us. 
He is unquestionably one of the greatest living leaders in Protestant 
missionary work, But flesh and blood have limitations; and those most 
closely in touch with this modern apostle to the Gentiles know that he 
is carrying burdens which no man should be asked to bear. While 
the Church demands it he will stagger on, but must either see the 
work suffer untold harm or prematurely end his career. This is both 
unnecessary andimpolitic. We need the counsels of such an experienced 
missionary warrior to help us plan and carry out the large campaigns 
with which we shall enter the new century. To deprive ourselves pre- 
maturely of his leadership will be poor economy. 

The financial objection to more bishops was met by the suggestion of 
the Central Conference of India at its session in 1898: ‘‘In view of the 
fact that the increase of the missionary episcopacy involves additional 
burdens on the Missionary Society, and that there is no real necessity 
why the salaries of missionary bishops should be so disproportionate to 
the maximum salary of a foreign missionary, we express our conviction 
that the salaries of all missionary bishops to be elected in the future 
should be fixed at a substantially lower amount than is now appropri- 
ated.” It should be added, in conclusion, that Bishop Thoburn has not 
had the most remote idea that this article has even been contemplated 
by the writer. Homer C, STUNTz. 
Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


A WORKING MINISTRY FOR 1900, 


OnE capacity belongs to all periods and all social and intellectual con- 
ditions, and that is the capacity for hard work. It is the spirit of work 
that should characterize the Church at this time. We have had a long 
season of discussion. Indeed, talk has become chronic. There have 
been plans enough outlined within the past decade to occupy the next 
century were they all to be carried into practice. There have been 
enough organizations put in motion to convert the world, apparently, 
within a few years. Indeed, the leaders in some of these organizations 
predict the result in a brief period through their special activities, though 
to human view the time of the ‘‘ restoration” seems very far off. The 
new century will, we think, be known as the practical age. Men are 
weary of theorizing. They have searched long for the truth, and now call 
for efforts that will mean success. The watchword of the year 1900 should 
therefore be ‘‘a working ministry.” Such a ministry is not necessarily a 
talking ministry. It will not be given to long sermons or frequent ex- 
hortations. The working minister will preach to the point, and not 
exhort in a perfunctory manner or on inappropriate occasions. He will 
study the proper proportion between preaching services and pastoral 
work, and will govern his life accordingly. He will, of course, prepare 
himself to preach as if all depended upon it; he will plead with sinners 
with all the intensity of his soul. He will, however, always recognize 
the fact that sermons are but means to an end, and that the ablest ser- 
mon needs to be accompanied by persistent effort. 

The ministry needed will not be known as ‘‘hustlers.” This is a 
modern word, and forcible, if not elegant. We are told that they only 
can succeed who are all the time in the bustle of an aggressive activity. 
Such men are ever rushing; they keep things moving, and are never 
quiet, calm, or restful. Their methods provoke a kind of fervor, and 
many think a great deal is being done, when in reality the work is 


merely on the surface and the seed sown has no root. Perhaps one of 
the greatest foes to the progress of God’s kingdom is the violence by 
which it is proposed to bring it to completion. 


A working minister will be much at home among his own people. 
Such men are ever ready to heed the call of the sick or to pay a visit to 
the needy. In order to work at one’s best the pastor needs to be fresh in 
mind and body. Even in the work of his parish he becomes weak and 
exhausted; but, so far as possible, the working minister husbands his 
mental and physical resources that he may employ them in the field 
he is appointed to cultivate. Freshness of health promotes a heartiness 
in one’s manner that is very acceptable to the people. 
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In immediate connection with this is to be noted the fact that a work- 
ing ministry is presumably to devote itself to the special work commit 
ted to it. Some persons are so talented and broad in their sympathies 
that they can do many things and do them well. Yet all are not thus 
gifted. ‘‘Be a whole man to one thing at a time” is a safe rule in 
every department of life, and in no sphere more than the ministry. The 
fields are many and white to the harvest, and if each Christian minister 
for the year 1900 should cultivate his own field to its utmost capacity 
the closing year of the century would witness, with the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, such results as are now scarcely conceivable. 


MINISTERS IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

Tue functions of a minister of the Gospel are twofold: the one is to 
preach and to care for the individual church committed to him, and the 
other is to conserve the interests of the entire Church with which he is 
connected. While the first is fundamental and absolutely necessary, the 
second is important and must not be ignored. The functions of a Metho- 
dist Episcopal minister in relation to the general Church are mainly ex- 
ercised in the Annual Conference and in the General Conference. 

The work of the minister in the General Conference is performed in the 
committees and also in the general body, where the subjects which have 
passed through the committees are to be finally discussed and decided. 
It sometimes happens that those at home, looking over the records of the 
General Conference and observing that their representatives do not ap- 
pear to have made many addresses, think they may have been negligent 
in their duties. This, however, is far from being a correct inference. 
Some of the most useful members of the General Conference, though they 
rarely speak in the body, are those who devote themselves to the work 
of the committees and formulate the legislation which the general body 
makes effective. Asarule, all the great changes of doctrine, polity, and 
administration are first considered in committees; and some of the best 
arguments given during the General Conference are heard in the com- 
mittees, while many of the best addresses delivered on the floor are first, 
in outline at least, given in the committees. 

The floor of the General Conference is, however, the arena where the 
practical debater is at a great advantage, and where previous experience 
in the body is of great service. The work moves forward with such 
rapidity, the changes in the subjects under consideration are so frequent, 
and the desire of many to speak is so constant that the trained debater 
is at a great advantage. He has become familiar with the parliamentary 
usages of the body. Its rules are not merely matters of memory, but are 
so familiar that he knows almost intuitively the precise motion to make 
and the exact time to introduce his resolution. He is also able to fore- 
see the progress of events and to prepare in advance for emergen- 
cies which may arise. The qualities, then, that enter into a first-class 
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debater are quickness of perception, readiness in noting the point at issue, 
and promptness in seizing the salient features of the matter under con- 
sideration. Sometimes, if he hesitate, his case is lost. Some movement 
will intervene. Some motion will be made which will take the subject 
from consideration before he has an opportunity to discuss it. 

There are some motions in the General Conference that have to be care- 
fully guarded. While rules of order are absolutely necessary in a delib- 
erative body, yet they are often calculated to do injustice, especially to 
inexperienced members. Take, for example, the ‘‘ previous question.” 
It absolutely cuts off debate, and unless the subject is popular, or gen- 
erally recognized as important, it is often moved, to the great grief of 
some whose favorite subject is, in their opinion, scarcely discussed. 
There are in every deliberative body those who make a specialty of thus 
moving the previous question, and who sometimes seriously annoy a 
minority who are anxious to discuss the matter under debate. A case 
occurred in the last General Conference. The discussion on the admis- 
sion of women had gone on for several days. The only point before the 
Conference was the eligibility of the four women present who had been 
elected as lay delegates from their Annual Conferences, The bishops 
presiding gave large liberty to the discussion, and many speakers con 
sidered also the main question, whether women ought to be admitted. 
When the compromise measure came up for consideration the two ques- 
tions were coupled together, namely, the resubmission of that question 
to the Annual Conferences and also the securing of the required two 
thirds by the General Conference in order to make the action of the 
Annual Conferences effective and final. Before the latter proposition, 
which was the central proposition, .amely, whether women should be 


admitted to the General Conference, was at all discussed the previous 


question was ordered, and the whole body was shut out from the dis- 
cussion of the fundamental question. It is true that the main question 
had been so fully discussed for the previous eight years that no new light 
could possibly be shed upon thesubject; and yet there were those who 
desired to express their opinions on the precise issue involved when 
the vote was taken, who were by the ordering of the previous question 
deprived of an opportunity of explaining their vote. 

Another motion which is embarrassing to the inexperienced member 
of the General Conference is that of ‘‘laying on the table.” If a resolu 
tion before the body seems to be obnoxious to the majority, or even to 
the minority, a rapid movement to lay on the table often disposes of it 
before the mover has had time to have it adequately considered. Here, 
again, skill in getting the floor and the ability to employ parliamentary 
tactics often cause embarrassment to the unskilled parliamentarian. The 
only remedy for this consciousness of injustice on the part of many is to 
include among the rudiments of a ministerial education some training in 
the rules governing a deliberative body. 


On the other hand, there is danger of the excessive application of 
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parliamentary ability. This excess has not only often wrought injus- 
tice, but has also seriously impaired the standing of the person who em- 
ploys it. There are many occasions when strictest parliamentary usages 
might be employed but need not be, In matters that are apparently 
indifferent, when no great issues are involved, little irregularities of 
order should not be noticed. The constant raising of points of order, 
when no good can be effected thereby, even though correct, is a need- 
less waste of time, and is frowned upon by the general body. The safe 
rule in this case, as in all others, is touse one’s knowledge and skill only 
to reach the truth, and never with a view of securing a partisan advan- 
tage or the attainment of a personal triumph. All knowledge is valua- 
ble only as its aims are high and noble, and knowledge of parliamentary 
law and skill in its application constitute no exception. 

Again, there is a usage employed in all deliberative bodies which seems 
to be overdone, namely, that which is technically designated as calling 
forthe ‘‘ ayes and noes.” In the General Conference, on the application 
of one hundred members, this is done. What is the purpose of this 
calling? It may be answered that it is intended to put men on record, 
so that anyone who is critical can ascertain how they voted on some im- 
portant issue. It is to be presumed that no one casts a vote on any great 
question which he is not perfectly willing to avow to anyone who is en 
titled to know, yet the only object that ought to be sought in a discus- 
sion is not to know who voted one way or another, but to secure the 
decision of the voters as to the point under consideration. When the 
votes are counted for and against any proposition this end is attained. 
Take, for example, the question of the admissibility of women to the 
General Conference. The important issue was whether two thirds fa- 
vored their admission. No calling of the ayes and noes was needed. 
The count of voters on either side was sufficient. 

Is there not, then, in the process a covert threat that if a person votes 
one way or another that action may damage him either in his reputation 
or in his future position? The attainment of precise results is the great 
object for which a parliamentary body exists, and anything calculated 
to destroy the absolute freedom of the voter should not be encour- 
aged. There are, however, occasions when the calling for the ayes and 
noes is important. A minority may feel that a great injustice has been 
done them and that they are thereby putin a false position, and may de- 
sire toexplain themselves to the world. The rights of a minority should 
be sacred in any deliberative assembly, and in no case should these rights 
be more regarded than when it refers to the Church of Christ. 

The inference from all that has been said is that our young ministers 
should acquaint themselves particularly with the traditions and usages 
of the Church to which they belong; and that, in order to their highest 
usefulness, they should become familiar with the methods employed in 


deliberative bodies, and should thus prepare for the better service of the 
Church when called to deliberate in her highest ecclesiastical body. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE NEW CRITICISM 

Ir would be hard to conceive that greater harm could befall the 
Church of God in any age or clime than to have padlocks placed upon 
the lips of its ministry, so as to make sober, intelligent criticism of the 
Bible impossible or even difficult; for few things have ever impeded 
either mental or spiritual growth more than a blind adherence to tradi- 
tion without reflection and inquiry. Passive indifference, arising from 
moral inertia and intellectual stagnation should always be deprecated ; 
but an intelligent study of the word of God, such as would enable 
one to give a reason for the hope that is within him, should be en- 
couraged at all times by every lover of Christ. Wherever the possibility 
of temperate criticism has ceased religious decay and moral relaxation 
have resulted. 

On the other hand, reckless criticism, rash speculation, and disregard 
for holy things are to be regretted no less than blind subscription to 
articles of faith or systems of creeds. In criticism, as in all else, there 
are two extremes, and there is just as much danger of erring at one ex- 
treme as at the other; therefore, he who keeps near the center of the 
road, as far as possible from the precipices on either side, will be in a 
position to benefit men and to glorify God more than the extremist of 
either class, 

The past few years have been years of unrest and agitation in more 
than one of the large evangelical bodies in the Protestant Church. And 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that wherever agitation 
arising from questions regarding the new criticism have been most pro- 
nounced the spiritual growth has been correspondingly small. The real 
cause of this spiritual decline or numerical decrease will be explained 
differently, depending largely upon individual sympathies. The time 
has come when the Church must look into these things. The superficial 
observer will overlook the real causes of these disturbances, and like the 
average correspondent of the secular press will refer to them in a semi- 
humorous manner as questions hardly worth the consideration of thought- 
ful men, and will sneeringly ask, like Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth?” Or, like 
Gallio, he will regard it all as ‘‘a question of words and names,” a mere 
matter of Jewish or other obsolete laws. Unfortunately, there are also 
too many, even inside our churches, who have no idea of the magnitude 
of the questions at issue. Many ministers pay next to no attention to 
the subject, virtually saying, ‘‘ None of these things move me.” And 
a still smaller number, though almost entirely ignorant of biblical 
criticism as taught by destructive critics, yet lose no opportunity in 
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lampooning the ‘‘ narrow, old-fashioned theologian” and in proclaiming 
the benefits of untrammeled criticism. 

There are several things the evangelical Churches should know con- 
cerning these latter-day utterances of the new school, whose disciples 
are variously known as ‘historical critics,” ‘‘destructive critics,” and 
‘* higher critics.” One of the principal errors of this school is to re- 
gard all those who do not hold their views as unscholarly, and either 
hopelessly ignorant or willfully blind. Indeed, a professor in one of 
our schools said at a recent gathering that it would be difficult to find a 
competent orientalist under forty-five in the camp of the traditionalists. 
This, if true, would be very sad, for probably ninety-five per cent of 
Methodist ministers, whether under or above forty-five, have not yet ac- 
cepted the teachings to which he referred. And what is true of the 
ministry in our Church is probably true of that in most of the so-called 
evangelical Churches of England and America. What a sad thing it is 
that there should be such a gulf between the great majority of evangel- 
ical preachers and the exact truth as it is in the new school! But grant- 
ing the truth of the above assertion—which we are far from doing—what 
of that? When Dr. Tholuck was made professor at Halle, in 1826, it is 
said that scarcely any of the theological professors and students believed 
in the divinity of Christ. It was not long, however, till the veil of 
rationalism had been lifted and evangelical doctrines prevailed once 
more. All American scholars have not abandoned the old way. Indeed, 
the majority of the most illustrious names in American theology are still 
true to the ancient landmarks, and their writings show just as much 
logic and scientific culture as those of the new school. And why not? 
Does anyone think fora moment that orthodox theologians have the 
least desire to discard or even disparage the established conclusions of 
science or literary criticism? And another truth must also be empha- 
sized, that the professed, self-styled biblical critic, whether in Germany 
or America, is not so infinitely removed from the average intelligent, 
well-educated minister of the Gospel that the latter cannot follow him 
into the niceties of historical criticism. 

The next mistake of the newer critics is to regard their method as 
purely scientific and to represent their dicta to be the results of induct- 
ive reasoning, founded upon the solid rock of logic. Let him who 
doubts this statement turn to any cyclopedia or book which discusses 
pentateuchal criticism during the past one hundred years, or let him 
read the second chapter in The Pentateuch, its Origin and its Structure, 
by Bissell, or the third, fourth, and tenth chapters of a little volume by 
Lias, entitled Principles of Biblical Criticism. Or should Bissell and Lias 
be regarded as over forty-five years of age and too conservative, then let 
him read the article on Isaiah, by George Adam Smith, in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. Even a cursory perusal of any of these will con- 
vince the most skeptical that the writings of the newer critics are not 
distinguished by an unswerving loyalty to scientific principles, but that 
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many of them possess very vivid imaginations. The newer criticism in- 
voluntarily reminds one of a kaleidoscope, changing at every move or 
turn. Take the Polychrome Bible now passing through the press. Who 
can call it scientific ? Even as liberal a critic as A. B. Davidson in speak- 
ing of this work says that here ‘‘ individual subjectivity operates uncon- 
trolled.” We pass the same verdict upon the latest great work of the 
new criticism, The Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by Cheyne. It is full of 
the wildest assertions and the most complacent assurance regarding 
many of the points not yet established. Let no one be deceived ; the 
stamp of science cannot be honestly impressed upon everything written 
by this new school. 

Again, the new criticism not only overestimates the validity of its 
conclusions, but it underestimates the great harm done by the promul- 
gation of many an unestablished theory. Of late years it has been quite 
common to take for granted many an unproved hypothesis. This is 
especially true of the authorship of the books of the Old Testament. It 
certainly cannot be demonstrated with mathematical precision that 
Moses did not write the greater part of the Pentateuch, or that Daniel 
was not written during the Persian period. Yet the new school in 
speaking of Daniel and the Pentateuch speak of a late date as if they 
were giving us axiomatic truths. While there may be some interpola- 
tions in the Pentateuch and some portions of it may show the hand of a 
reviser, we are not willing to follow Wellhausen and his school and 
brand the whole book as unhistorical and uninspired, consisting mostly 
of myths and legends, the work of cunning priests and shrewd political 
prophets. As Bissell has well said, ‘‘ The Scriptures, it is true, have a 
human side, but it has been left to these critics to charge upon not a 
few of its writers conscious trickery and imposition.” Let the reader 
once for all dismiss the silly idea that the newer criticism concerns itself 
chiefly with dates and authorship. There are questions back of these, 
far-reaching in their influence, which our self-styled modern critic should 
squarely face. These criticisms sound innocent enough when clothed in 
language learned at the knees of pious mothers or set in the words of a 
consecrate«| minister filled with the Holy Ghost, but what of them when 
divested of such a disguise as they come from a rationalistic critic like 
Wellhausen or Meyer? What phase will they assume a generation hence 
in the hands of men brought up under the influence of the new school ? 
Many of our readers will recall with unmixed pain the course of more 
than one young man who twenty years ago or more became saturated 
with rationalistic doctrines, lost his moorings, and drifted away. Where 
are these now ? 

It is not, then, a mere question of dates and authorship. These would 
be comparatively harmless. Whatever may be the exact creed of the 
average newer critic, it is evident that one of the chief reasons for the 
conclusion of this school is an effort to magnify the human at the ex- 
pense of the divine element in the Bible. We are far from charging all 
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historical critics with denying the supernatural in the Old Testament, 
but is it not true that they all minimize the supernatural as much as 
possible? Do not the majority of them teach that the Old Testament 
is not what the orthodox Church regards it, a revelation from God, but 
rather a record of the opinions of men groping in the dark after truth, 
like ourselves? Do they not warn us against believing in the historical 
character of the early patriarchs? Are we not assured by them that 
the early portions of the Hebrew Scriptures are, at best, nothing but a 
collection of traditions, loosely put together in a distant post-Mosaic 
era? Abraham, we are told, may be nothing more than a mythical per- 
sonage or a typical impersonation of the religious Israel. The story of 
Moses fares but little better. If now the early founders of Israel must 
be regarded as unhistorical, it naturally follows that the prophecies and 
miracles of the same ages must be classified as pure inventions of later 
days. The attitude of the German rationalists concerning these ques- 
tions has been known for along time to our readers. They deny the 
possibility of both miracles and prophecies. Alas, that such teaching 
should gradually creep into our evangelical bodies! Professor Cheyne, 
though a canon in the English Church, and having subscribed to arti- 
cles and creeds, comes out squarely and declares that it is ‘‘no longer 
possible for the modern mind to believe in miracles.” 

Criticism which can resolve patriarchal history into a myth, the 
tabernacle and its service and minute laws into priestly devices and 
pious frauds invented for the purpose of enhancing the authority of the 
priestly class of the second temple, will not hesitate to place the Ten 
Commandments in the same category. Indeed, do not the advanced 
critics pronounce the Decalogue and the story of Sinai a fiction pure and 
simple, and therefore no more binding than any other system of law ? 
Whoever can deny the supernatural origin of the Ten Commandments 
will find it comparatively easy to deny the superhuman in the Sermon 
on the Mount. He who will speak sneeringly of the Jewish sacrifices 
under the old dispensation will have little use for the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, the atonement and regeneration play a very in- 
significant réle in the preaching of the new criticism. The man who is 
intent upon eliminating the supernatural from the Old Testament will 
find no great difficulty in subjecting the New to a similar treatment. 
He who brands the Pentateuch as a composite mixture of the inventions 
of rival tendencies will, on turning to the New Testament, discourse 
eloquently about Pauline and Petrine tendencies and rival productions. 
May we not probably expect within the next few years a polychrome 
edition of the New Testament ? Have we not already been informed by 


a learned colleague of Wellhausen at Géttingen that St. Paul is a myth 
invented by Christian priests of the Middle Ages? He who will reject 
the Old Testament passages universally regarded by the evangelical 
Church as Messianic is on the highway which has led others to the de- 
nial of the deity of Jesus the Christ. Indeed, is it not true that one of 
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the most evangelical bodies in America at this very time is troubled with 
the recent utterances of some of its theological professors, whose words 
are painfully suggestive of Unitarianism and thoroughly saturated with 
Ritschlian teaching, who boldly proclaim that they ‘‘ know no Christ ex- 
cept the Jesus who taught three years in Palestive ?” They know noth- 
ing of the Christ of St. Paul and the apostolic Church, Professor Kaf- 
tan says, ‘‘We find no traces of omnipotence or omniscience in him 
{Christ].” What a pity that Synods, Councils, Assemblies, and Confer- 
ences composed of men of more than ordinary intelligence should find 
it impossible, from recent books concerning Christ and the apostolic 
Church, to know whether or not the authors believe that our Lord was 
the same in essence with the Father! Teachers of religion are engaged 
in too serious business to be indulging in semiscientific quibbles, utter 
ing oracular sentences the real meaning of which is not readily grasped. 
No one doubts the sincerity or questions the right of Unitarians and 
people of similar faiths to their views or to the expression of the same, 
but certainly there is a fitness in having the creed in reasonable harmony 
with the public teaching of men of whatever name. 

But, lastly, we would emphasize the fact that the phrase ‘‘ new criti- 
cism ” is a misnomer, since the theories and views now passing under this 
name scarcely deserve the appellation. He who has read the history of 
rationalism in Europe and America will have no difficulty in recognizing 
the old skeleton in a modern garb. What Bishop Hurst, more than thirty 
years ago, said of Colenso may be repeated of more than one of our new 
critics in 1900, namely, ‘‘ Those who are intimately acquainted with the 
treatment of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua by the most un- 
sparing of the German rationalists will at once see the resemblance be- 
tween their views and those of Colenso.” We may also add that whoever 
will read the English deists of the seventeenth century will find that 
Hobbes, Blount, and others held very similar views regarding Moses, 
miracles, prophecy, the supernatural in the Bible and revealed religion 
as Wellhausen, Graf, Parker, Cheyne, and others. A cursory reading 
of the history of doctrine will convince the investigator that our modern 
American biblical critic of this self-styled new school has but slender 
claim to originality. He is a mere echo of the more or less remote past. 
The most original thing about many of these old rationalistic theories is 
that they proceed unblushingly and unceremoniously from some of the 
citadels founded by orthodox believers to defend the faith. 

The strongest objection to the new criticism is that to-day, as always, 


, 


it paralyzes growth in experimental religion. The views of these critics 
have been known in Germany for a century, and the result has been 
anything but a vigorous spiritual life. And wherever these prevail there 
is a growing disbelief in the authority of the Bible, the necessity of the 
atonement, the divinity of Christ, and the efficacy of prayer. Unita- 
rians have proclaimed the same truths in America for fifty years. 
Have conversions and revivals been numerous among them ? 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


EMINENT LAY TESTIMONY TO MISSIONS. 

Tue testimony of scientists is that of men capable of calmly formed 
opinion, and must therefore be held in high esteem. The abundance of 
this class of evidence is the more surprising because these men have gone 
out of their way to render it. In almost every instance they have volun- 
teered their statements unsolicited, and seemingly as if the efficiency of 
missions was among the unexpected discoveries they had made. We 
venture to give an illustration furnished by the distinguished German 
scientist Dr. Harburg. After a trip for scientific investigation made to 
Formosa, returning to Hamburg he said: ‘‘I have seen sixteen chapels 
(of one society) and people in them worshiping God. I have seen native 
preachers standing on platforms preaching the truths of Christianity. I 
never saw anything like it before. If people in Hamburg saw what I 
have seen they would contribute for foreign missions. If scientific skep- 
tics had traveled with a missionary as I have, and witnessed what I have 
on this plain, they would assume a different attitude toward the heralds 
of the cross.” 
ical influence of missionary effort in his recent book, British Central 


Sir H. H. Johnston writes of the civilizing and sociolog- 


Africa. He says: ‘‘ Huge is the debt which philologists owe to the 
labors of British missionaries in Africa. By evangelists of our own 
nationality nearly two hundred African languages and dialects have been 
illustrated by grammars, dictionaries, vocabularies, and translations of 
the Bible. Many of these tongues were on the point of extinction, and 
have since become extinct, and we owe our knowledge of them simply 
to the missionary’s intervention. Zoology, botany, and anthropology, 
and most of the other branches of scientific investigation have been en- 
riched by the researches of missionaries, who have enjoyed unequaled 
opportunities of collecting in new districts. . . . For missionary enter- 
prise in the future I see a great sphere of usefulness—work to be done in 
the service of civilization . . . which shall have for its object the careful 
education and kindly guardianship of struggling and backward peoples.” 

The testimony of diplomats and statesmen is equally positive. The 
Hon. John W. Foster—once Secretary of State at Washington, and who 
was deputed as minister of his government first to Spain and later at the 
court of Russia—made a tour through parts of eastern Asia, India, 
China, and Japan, and carefully inquired into the missionary work in 
those countries which he visited. After his return to America he vol- 
unteered to describe mission work as ‘‘the greatest movement for the 
integrity and well-being of the human race that has ever been known.” 
United States Minister Conger, of Peking, China, in an address before 
the China Mission in Shanghai, September 9, 1899, also said: ‘‘ Since 


coming to China I appreciate mission work infinitely more than I have 
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ever done before. Your work would be more appreciated at home if the 
people only knew the dangers and trials the missionaries undergo among 
these stubborn people, but it can never be thoroughly understood by 
those who are not thrown with that work. It takes great courage for a 
soldier to place his name on the muster roll in these days, but it requires 
an immeasurably larger amount of heroism and courage for you to do the 
work ; and I wish to express my admiration of your devotion to humanity 
and God that I have witnessed since I came to this land. You would 
have larger support if people at home only knew the magnitude of the 
dangers to which you are exposed.” 


THE CIVILIZING CONTACT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH CHINA 


Tue Rev. Arthur H. Smith is one of the most fundamental thinkers in : 
the missionary ranks of China, and is eminent in the department of " 


Chinese sociology. In a paper read before a missionary conference in 
North China, in August last, he outlines some things which Christianity 
can do for China. As tothe Chinese family, Christianity can take better 
care of the boy and the girl. It will teach parents to govern their chil- 
dren and to train them—both of these being lost arts in the empire—and 
will connect the intellectual progress of the school with the home. He 
quotes from another that the typical Chinese mother is ‘‘an ignorant 
woman with babies,” but insists that the typical woman is not the ideal 
Chinese woman, as the long list of educated women in many dynasties— 
a number too great to be ignored but too insignificant to be influential— 
clearly shows. Christianity will raise the status of the mothers. It will 
lead to a more rational selection of partners in married life. It will S 
make no compromise with polygamy and concubinage. Christianity 
will introduce a new element into Chinese friendships, now largely 
based on the Confucian maxim, ‘‘ Have no friends not equal to yourself.” 
But China must have men of conscience and sterling character, for which 
she has been hitherto almost dependent on importation. She must also 
develop the quantity, till now unknown, of patriotism. 

The author, Mr. Smith, has no thought that all this can be brought 
about inaday. Christianity, he nevertheless asserts, while it will pro- 
duce certain definite though small results in a computable period of 
time, is of a nature adapted to produce indefinite similar results in un- 
limited time. Hence, he says, it is ‘eminently reasonable to point out 
that under no circumstances can it produce its full effects in less than three 
complete generations. By that time Christian heredity will have begun 
to operate. A clear conception of this fundamental truth would do 
much to abate the impatience alike of its promoters and its critics.” 

Mr. Smith is able to weigh all views not only with charity, but with 
judicial fairness. There is, however, a different sort of forecast more 
powerful to many minds. Thus he says: ‘‘It must be remembered that 
spiritual development, like that of races, is slow in its inception, but 
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once begun it takes little account of the rules of ratio and proportion. 
The intellectual, moral, and spiritual forces of Christianity are now far 
greater than they have ever been before. The world is visibly con- 
tracted. The life of the man of to-day is that of a ‘condensed Methu- 
selah.’ The nineteenth century outranks the previous millennium. Great 
material forces are but types and handmaids of great spiritual forces 
which may be reinforced, multiplied—as they have been at certain 
periods of the past—to a degree at present little anticipated. . . . The 
forecast of effects like these is no longer the iridescent dream which it 
once appeared.” 
THE ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 

Tue Churches of America will, before this is read, be fairly well ad- 
vertised of the fact that a great Conference on Foreign Missions is pro- 
posed to be held in New York during the last ten days of April, 1900. 
It will be the third such conference—one having convened in London in 
1888, and one in Liverpool ten years before that date—and will be the 
first of these great councils gathered in America. It will have a larger 
number of delegated members than either of the others, and will rep- 
resent far more extended activities at home and on the foreign fields. 
The company itself will be a rare exhibit. Those constituting the body 
speak more languages and dialects than could have been spoken by any 
other assembly ever gathered on the globe. 

It is anticipated that a wider range of discussion, ethnological, 
sociological, and geographical, will be followed than has marked any 
other gathering, not excepting any sessions of international, oriental, 
and other learned societies, while the whole will have as its center the 
past growth of the kingdom of God and the adjustment of agencies to 
its more rapid and permanent development in the future. One practical 
result must be a greater concentration of effort by the various agencies at 
work, as well as the multiplication of agencies on a vaster scale. 

It is difficult to imagine how any well-informed Christian can fail to 
take interest in such an assembly. There are, to be sure, a great num- 
ber of these ‘‘ pan” councils, and the people are getting so accustomed 
to them that it is not easy to concentrate public interest in them; and 
most of them resolve themselves into great talking assemblies with but 
little result beyond increased information and some growth in fraternity, 
having none of them authority to direct action. But this conference, 
though it will not speak as having authority, has a deeper relation than 
others to the vitality of the kingdom of God, larger room for statecraft, 
and greater reason to expect the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; for it 
looks to the direct and immediate fulfillment of the one tremendous 
command of the ascending Lord, the Church’s Founder and Master, to 
‘*teach all nations” the truths which he revealed, the principles which 
he enunciated, the ethical standards he erected, and the laws which he 
directed should govern human society. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


M. Lazarus. Beyond the limits of his race Lazarus has won recog- 
nition as athinker. It is not strange that he should pass from a study 
of the psychology of nations to an historical investigation of the ethics 
of his own people, the Jews. Lazarus argues that the ethics of Judaism 
are, and have been from the beginning, unitary in principle; that, widely 
scattered in space and time as the ethical ideas of Judaism are, they 
have been always and everywhere harmonious. Perhaps even the most 
conservative of the critics of the Old Testament would question whether 
the ethical principles of the law arethe same in essence as those of the 
prophets. Were we to accept the interpretation of the ethics of Juda- 
ism given us by Lazarus all our previous opinions would have to be re- 
nounced, For example, he claims that the way to salvation in this life 
and to happiness in the next is, according to the teaching of the rabbis, 
open to all men, and that no kinds of religious practice, whether of 
sacrifice or of temple, but only ethical purity, and the spirit of love are 
necessary thereto. That anyone acquainted with rabbinical teaching 
could make such an assertion is to be accounted for only on the ground 
that a partisan is able to blind himself to the real facts, and to make 
himself see what he desires. What he holds concerning the autonomy 
of the moral law is equally far from the truth. He affirms this autonomy 
in the most extreme form, thereby proving himself modern in the highest 
degree ; but he strives to make it appear that in Judaism, also, the 
moral law is so conceived. He admits that the Jews thought of God 
as the lawgiver, but he affirms that this means only that God gave man 
reason for the guidance of his will. God is the lawgiver of the Jews in 
the sense that he determined man’s nature, which in turn produced the 
actual moral law by an inner necessity of his being. It isstrange Lazarus 
does not see that there can be no autonomy when there is no freedom. 
But it is stranger still that he should attempt to pass off this modern 
conception of the autonomy of the moral law as the substance of the 
teaching of the Old Testament concerning the origin of the ideal of 
duty. By so doing he not only robs the Old Testament of its doctrine 
of a personally present and communicative God, but proves himself in- 
capable of distinguishing between the results of his own education and 
the facts in the history of thought. 


— — > 


T. Steinmann. The Moravians have once more (in 1897) considered the 
right of the instructors in their theological seminary at Gnadenfeld to 
investigate freely all the problems now before the theological world, and 
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have determined that that right shall be granted, on the ground that the 
Moravian Church stands or falls, not with any extrinsic doctrine, but 
alone with the doctrine and experience of Jesus Christ the Saviour of 
men. When the religious life is sound opinions may also be allowed to 
differ. Asa result the seminary is producing some very able, because 
unconstrained, thinkers. Steinmann has recently issued a work entitled 
Der Primat der Religion im menschlichen Geistesleben (The Primacy of Re- 
ligion in the Life of Man), Leipzig, F. Jansa, 1899. In this work Stein 

mann assumes that there are other domains in the life of man besides 
religion which are entitled to their claim of independence. That is, he 
admits, for instance, that morals need not be imperfect because discon- 
nected from religion. He does not agree that ethical, scientific, and ar- 
tistic activity and the like are fundamentally dependent upon religion for 
their existence; according to him they each and all exist independently 
of each other and of religion, though all have their common ground in the 
human spirit and though they mutually influence each other. But, though 
they are thus not dependent upon religion for their existence, he still 
holds that among the activities of the soul religion is the primate. This 
he undertakes to show by pointing out that the final result of all other 
activities is to lead to an attempt to rise above the world. But this is 
exactly what constitutes the essence of religion, which is defined as such 
a communion with God as leads to the turning away from this world 

Yet, while these other activities lead to the same aspirations as those of 
religion, so far as our relations with this world are concerned they are 
not to be regarded as the equals of religion. Religion has three things 
in its favor which the others lack: First, it, more than any of the other 
spiritual activities of man, tends toward this elevation above the world. 
Second, while the other domains of human life point to a very indefinite 
transcendental goal, religion points to one that is exceedingly definite. 
Third, and chiefly, through this communion with God the soul comes, 
in religion, to a real relationship with the transcendental, while without 
religion it feels this transcendental goal to be distant and unattainable. 
The conclusion is that, though all other activities are independent of re- 
ligion and naturally tend toward the same result as religion, religion is 
so much superior to all the others in this tendency as rightly to claim the 
primacy. While we cannot sanction all this there is much in it to com- 
mand respect. 


——— 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Christliche Ethik (Christian Ethics). By Julius Késtlin. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1899. On account of increasing age Professor 
Késtlin retired some years ago from his active connection with the 


University of Halle, thereby giving himself opportunity to produce this 
great work. Though written in clear style, and systematically de- 
veloped, it is not adapted to class use, but rather to private reading. It 
is written for scholars who are supposed to know the literature of the 
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subject, and so he gives little attention to other writers on the same or 
related themes. Nevertheless the book does not undertake to open new 
paths of research nor to introduce new conceptions of ethics. Like ul 
Christian ethicists this author believes in the natural capabilities of man 
and in human sin. In order to the true ethical life there must be a 
renewal of the inner man in contrast to the natural life of sin. Never 
theless, he thinks that the natural conscience suggests the same duties 
as are suggested to us in the Christian system. Here we are obliged to 
note an exception. For, while it is a fact that Christianity never requires 
of us anything repulsive to the natural conscience—the word being here 
used in the sense of moral judgment—it is not true that the natural 
moral judgment reaches to the height of the Christian conception of 
human duty and relationships. In many instances Christianity com- 
pletely reverses natural moral judgments, and at their best these have 
always needed the modifying influence of Christian instruction and 
feeling to bring man to his highest moral possibilities. In other words, 
Christianity not only furnishes the motive power necessary to the per 
formance of our moral obligations, but alone in the light of Christianity 
can we see clearly what those obligations are. In both of these ways 
Christian ethics transcends natural ethics. A couple of other doubtful 
positions taken by the author are, first, that there is no distinction to be 
made between that which is required by the moral law and that which 
is permissible, and, second, that there can be no real instances of conflict 
of duties. There is one point which, because of its practical bearing 
upon the work of the ministry, we wish to specially emphasize. Kést- 
lin holds that in the production of a spirit of repentance it is not suffi 
cient to awaken in the hearer or reader admiration for the morally good ; 
but that the moral law must be so presented as to make a stern and un 
conditional demand upon the conscience, for otherwise there can be no 
such consciousness of sin as will result in a thorough transformation 
This is a profound psychological fact which those who preach the Gospel! 
will do well to consider. It is comparatively easy to produce admiration 
of goodness. Most of the hardest sinners entertain such a sentiment, yet 
they go on in sin with comparatively easy consciences. For the vast 
majority active participation in the duties of the Christian life demands 
the sense of stern obligation. 


Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. Erster Teil. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu im 
allgemeinen (2 neu bearbeitete Auflage). Zweiter Teil. Auslegung 
der Gleichnisreden der drei ersten Evangelien (The Parables of Jesus 
Part I. The Parables of Jesus in General. Part II. Exegesis of the 
Parables of the First Three Evangelists). By Adolf Jiilicher. Frei- 
burg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Although both parts of this treatise 
are mentioned this notice pertains only to the second. Jiilicher has had 
the work in hand for many years, the first part having been published 
21 
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in its first edition in 1886. The vast learning displayed gives evidence 
of the time the author took for the investigation of every phase of his 
subject; and, while not all of his conclusions will be accepted by every 
reader, little is left to be desired in point of completeness. Jiilicher 
discusses the so-called parables under these classes: (1 Simple com- 
parisons, of which he reckons twenty-seven or twenty-eight; (2) Genu- 
ine parables, of which there are twenty-one; and (3) Examples, of 
which he gives four. The author thinks that, because the person of 
Christ so seldom appears in these parabolic addresses, they point us so 
directly to the heavenly Father that we may trust the faithfulness of 
their reproduction, and that consequently we have here a clear light 
upon the character of the man Jesus and his doctrine and life. He does 
not claim, however, that we have in these addresses a complete system of 
the teachings of Jesus, although they contain valuable information. 
The author’s work is so performed that on the basis of the parable we 
secure a good idea of Jesus in his environment and of the soil from 
which he drew the main presuppositions of his teaching. The work is 
written in the strictest scientific spirit. It does not search for double or 
hidden meanings, nor for unexpected allusions. It treats the words as 
they would be treated if a modern teacher had uttered them. Jiilicher 
carries this to such an extent as to declare that many of the parables 
could not possibly have been spoken in the connections in which they 
are found in the gospels, and hence proceeds to interpret them inde- 
pendently of the context. A further effect of this method is seen in the 
fact that in some cases, where others find a complicated web of sugges- 
tion and profound and novel doctrine, Jiilicher finds the simplest and 
most commonplace teachings. For example, he holds that the parable 
of the rich fool conveys the simple thought that it is folly to consider 
one’s happiness secured by riches, while God, the arbiter of our destiny, is 
forgotten. The author has reduced the parable of the prodigal son to what 
he considers its proper limit, refusing to regard it as a complete, though 
brief, statement of the whole plan of salvation. However, we are com- 
pelled to believe that he has carried his principle of interpretation so far 
as to rob the parables in some instances of the richness which they had 
in the thought of Jesus when he uttered them. Hence he should not be 
followed too slavishly. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Haeckel’s Latest Blunder. Those who have followed the utterances 
of the great scientist of Jena in reference to Christianity have felt that, 
if his ignorance of our faith could but be exposed to all who recgnize 
his contributions to science, his baneful influence would be greatly neu- 
tralized. That a truly great scientist should allow himself to be so easily 
deceived as Haeckel is surpasses our comprehension. In a recently 
published new work (1899), in which he again portrays the monistic 
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philosophy, he exhibits either a deliberate purpose to misrepresent the 
facts of Christian history in several important particulars, or else a 
painful credulity in the following of those whom he accepts as his au- 
thorities. We can give but one instance. He claims that at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in 325, it was desired to settle the question of the canon 
of the gospels, and that as there were upward of forty gospels from 
which to choose, and the bishops could not unite in a choice, they 
laid them all under the altar and prayed that the genuine ones might 
be miraculously found upon the altar at the close of the prayer, and 
that the Christian claim is that our present four gospels were thus 
miraculously chosen. This isa remarkable discovery. Prior to the year 
200 the Church everywhere, as can be seen by reference to the writings 
of Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and others, had reached 
the conclusion that the only trustworthy gospels were our present four, 
and this conclusion was reached by no miraculous aid, but by the em- 
ployment of historical, or so-called higher, criticism. Furthermore, the 
Council of Nice, as ali the documents upon which we depend for in- 
formation concerning it show, did not attempt to fix the canon, either of 
the gospels or any other New Testament documents. Yet, doubtless 
thousand of unbelievers will herald Haeckel’s statements all over the 
world as a fact damaging to the origin of the Christianfaith. Truly, 
great is the credulity of the unbelieving. 


Changing Religious Conditions in Germany. Slowly, but surely, 
American and English religious ideas are making themselves felt in the 


land of religious conservatism and of theological radicalism. Total ab- 
stinence societies, Christian associations, and numerous evangelists all 
prove the correctness of our statement; for it was but recently that none 
of these were found, while now they are increasing in numbers with 
great rapidity, and all of them are due to English-speaking influences. 
That which will strike the reader most strangely is the existence of a 
society entitled ‘‘ The Young People’s Earnest Christianity Association.’ 
The peculiarity of the title is that it suggests a profession of religious 
earnestness on the part of its members, while with us it is taken for 
granted that young people who unite with our Epworth League or 


, 


Christian Endeavor Society are in earnest. To those who are aware of 
the exceeding caution with which any display of religious feeling is ex- 
hibited by Germans, it will create surprise that the watchwords at the 
recent conference of these societies were, ‘‘ Be filled with the Spirit,” 
‘*Consecrate yourselves more fully to Jesus, 
prayer,” and that the conference closed with a consecration service. All 


” 


‘*Be more earnest in 


that must have struck the average German observer as bordering on the 
fanatical. May the Lord guide the good movement safely so that it 
shall not land in spiritual pride and pretence on the one side, nor on the 
other be hindered in its progress by the enormous conservatism of the 
German people. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THe recently published letters of Robert Louis Stevenson give a 
valuable portrayal of his charming personality. For those who do 
not possess the two volumes—and they are probably many, since the 
books are of English publication—the review of these works published 
in the January number of the London Quarterly (London, England) will 
be of special attraction. Of Stevenson’s cheeriness of life the reviewer 
writes : ‘‘Ennui was unknown to him. Each new face he saw, each 
new place he visited set interest and curiosity agog. He walked the 
world on tip-toe, straining that he might miss by the way no single 
sight that could afford food for his eager and insatiate appetite. He 
preached, and better still practiced, the gospel of cheerfulness as one of 
the first of human duties.” Concerning the style of Stevenson the 
writer says : ‘‘Not many lovers of art or of literature will have the 
heart to urge any fault against the most lovable personality of our time; 
but, if any fault can be urged against Stevenson, it is that he is too sub- 
jective and self-conscious—that he cannot succeed in ‘ jumping off his 
own shadow.’ He has himself told us that as a lad he endeavored to 
forma ‘style’ by laboriously imitating the work of this or that master. 
It was an unfortunate confession, and one that is responsible for much 
affected and stilted writing on the part of some of Stevenson’s imitators, 
who were foolishly counseled to go and do likewise.” Stevenson’s fight 
with ill health and his ‘‘constant realization of the neighborhood of 
death” receive frequent allusion by the reviewer of these volumes. 
Death, in the novelist’s estimate, was a ‘‘ beneficent donor.” Though a 
‘superb lust of life’ ever ‘‘surged in his veins,” yet he recognized 
that ‘‘human life, human love, human friendship would be infinitely 
less beautiful but for him at whose touch beauty is supposed to wither.” 
So that he once wrote, under the influence of this double sentiment, ‘‘ I 
vote for old age and eighty years of retrospect. Yet, after all, I dare 
say a short shift and a new green grave are about as desirable.” And— 
not to prolong quotation overmuch upon this disposition of Stevenson 
to speak of death—he writes to a correspondent upon the departure of 
the latter’s father, within a few weeks of his own dying, as follows : 
‘*He is another of the landmarks gone. When it comes my own turn 
to lay my weapons down, I shall do so with thankfulness and fatigue; 
and, whatever be my destiny afterward, I shall be glad to lie down with 
my fathers in honor. It is human at least, if not divine. And these 
deaths make me think of it with an even greater readiness. Strange 
that you should be beginning a new life, when I, who am a little your 
junior, am thinking of the end of mine. But I have had hard lines; 
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I have been so long waiting for death, I have unwrapped my thoughts 
from about life so long that I have not a filament left to hold by. I 
have done my fiddling so long under Vesuvius that I have almost for- 
gotten to play, and can only wait for the eruption and think it long of 
coming. Literally, no man has more wholly outlived life than I. And 
still it’s good fun.” So run these letters, with many charming glimpses 
of Stevenson’s individuality. In fact, their chief value, in the estimate 
of the reviewer, is the light which they throw upon the man himself. 
‘‘There are many memorable and beautiful passages; but, taken as a 
whole, their literary value is, in comparison with his published work, not 
great.” Their larger worth is rather in their ‘‘ revelations of the real 


” 


Stevenson,” whom the article elsewhere terms “the most lovable person- 


ality of our time.” 


AFTER pointing out the defects of some phases of modern theology, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O.) for January, Professor H. M. Scott, 
D.D., concludes that ‘‘in the domain of theology the doctrine of the 
divine Christ and devotion to him seems to be the ‘ article of a standing 
or a falling Church;’” and likewise that ‘‘ in the field of obedience and 
life the doctrine of missions at home and abroad appears to be the mark 
of a living or dying Church.” The article is entitled ‘‘ Modern Theol 
ogy in its Relation to Personal Piety and Christian Work.” The writer 
of the next paper is Professor T. W. Hunt, Ph.D., and his theme, ‘‘ Ed- 
mund Spenser and the English Reformation.” ‘*As Wiclif and Caxton 
were reformers before the Reformation,” he affirms, ‘‘ Spenser was a re- 
former at the Reformation, and, next to the clergy and religious writers 
of the time, did a work second to no other toward the advancement of 
English Protestantism and Christian truth.” The third article, by P. 8. 
Moxom, D.D., discusses ‘‘ Personal Righteousness.” This, the author 
holds, involves ‘‘ faith in God as the perfectly good and holy One;” 
**the recognition of man as the child of God, and as having, therefore, 
his proper ideal of character and conduct in God;” and ‘‘love to God 
and love to man.” In ‘‘ The Drama of Job,” the Rev. C. H. Dickinson 
makes a literary study of this Old Testament book. His critique ‘‘ starts 
from the conviction that the book is purely a drama, containing nothing 
which detracts from dramatic quality or weakens dramatic power; that 
its author, though thinker and seer, is a dramatic genius of the first 
order, both in intensity of passion and artistic skill; that this drama is, 
therefore, not a treatise in the form of a dialogue, nor an attempt at a 
speculative theodicy; and that the speculative elements of the book are 
introduced solely for their dramatic value.” ‘‘My Time at Rugby 
(1869-1874),” by Henry Hayman, D.D., is the second paper upon this 
subject, and is a long narration of difficulties in the management of that 
institution. Why a tale so thoroughly personal is published in this 
weighty periodical is not apparent. In the sixth article W. C. Cochran 
treats of ‘‘Labor Legislation,” and argues for the value of ‘‘ general 
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laws which bear the test of constitutional analysis.” The final article, 
by Washington Gladden, D.D., treats of ‘*The Cure of Penury.”’ By 
‘*penury ” the author neither means ‘‘ poverty,’’ nor ‘‘ pauperism,” but 
**the poverty that is abject and effortless and apparently chronic; the 
poverty that is occasioned by, or that consists with, a spirit of depend- 
ence, with a willingness to live upon public or private charity.” Sever- 
ity, the author holds, is sometimes necessary, or—in his own phrase— 
‘*the surgeon’s knife.’ This, however, should be the last resort. Kind 
ministration should be first tried—‘‘ to awaken the dormant self-respect, 
to spur the flagging purpose, to bring back the blush of shame to the 
cheek that has not for long worn that shade of crimson, to stir within 
the sou] some expectation of a better life.” 


LITTLE relating to the great movements of the world seems omitted 
from the Review of Reviews (New York) for February. Besides its outline 
of current events it contains as illustrated articles, ‘‘ Dwight L. Moody—A 
Character Sketch,” by G. P. Morris; ‘‘A French View of the German 
Empire,” by Pierre de Coubertin; ‘‘General Henry W. Lawton—A 
Sketch of his Long Service,” by General O. O. Howard; and ‘ Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts.” In addition, W. T. Stead writes on *‘ The Per- 
ilous Position of England,” and C, A. Conant on ‘‘ The Treasury and the 
Money Market.” On the election of United States senators by the direct 
vote of the people the Review editorially says, ‘‘The Constitution of the 
United States ought to be amended, either to prescribe election of sen- 
ators by direct vote, or else to make it permissible for the several States 
to adopt the popular method if they should so wish.” 


In the Methodist Reniew of the Church South (Nashville, Tenn.) for 
January are found: 1. ‘‘ The Struggles of Sidney Lanier,” by Professor 
J. 8. Bassett, Ph.D.; 2. ‘* The Scientific Value of the Miracles of Christ,” 
by James Campbell, D.D.; 3. ‘‘The Personal Life of Calhoun,” by W. 
L. Miller; 4. ** Romans VIII, 29,” by Professor W. G. Williams, LL.D. ; 
5. ‘*Heinrich Heine,” by Professor E. W. Bowen, Ph.D.; 6. ‘The 
Preacher With or Without the Manuscript,” by Rev. Robert Wil- 
son, Ph.D.; 7. ‘‘ The Bible and the Poets,” by James Mudge, D.D.; 
8. **Ethics—The Science of Duty,” by J.J. Tigert, LL.D. The com- 
prehensive editorial departments add to the attractions of this issue. 


Tue February number of the Missionary Review of the World is replete 
with articles of value. Its illustrated articles are ‘‘ Dwight L. Moody, 
the Evangelist,” by Dr. A. T. Pierson; ‘‘ Chinese Turkestan and Its 
Inhabitants,” by L. E. Higberg; ‘‘ The Greenland Mission,” by Rev. 
Paul de Schweinitz; and ‘‘Shosaburo Aoyama, Japanese, Christian, 
Gentleman,” by R. E. Speer 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

The Foundations of the Christian Faith. By Rev. CHARLES W. RISHELL, Ph.D. 

8vo, pp. 616. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, 

cloth, $3.50 

This is volume ix of the Library of Biblical and Theological Literature 
projected years ago by Dr. George R. Crooks and Bishop Hurst, the 
previous volumes of that library being Harman’s Introduction, Terry's 
Hermeneutics, Crooks and Hurst’s Theological Encyclopedia and Meth- 
odology, Bennett’s Christian Archeology, revised by Dr. Patton, Miley’s 
Systematic Theology, and Hurst’s History of the Christian Church. In 
the nine successive volumes the pledges made at the outset when 
this library was projected and announced have been faithfully kept. 
In each treatise the latest literature is recognized, searched, and its 
results embodied or discussed. Members of all evangelical denomina- 
tions have regarded the undertaking with interest, and its successive 
issues with much favor. The series is to be further continued. This 
volume, by Professor Rishell of the School of Theology in Boston Uni- 
versity, takes its place worthily in line with its predecessors. One of the 
striking features of the book is its union of comprehensiveness and 
brevity. It omits no important aspect of the assault upon Christianity, 
dealing in turn with the difficulties raised by philosophy, natural 
science, historical criticism, ethics, and modern attempts to establish a 
new religion. While it meets these objections it also deals adequately 
with the great positive facts of Christianity concerning man, God, and 
revelation. All these are topics in the treatment of which men are 
accustomed to write stout volumes, while here we find them brought 
together in one volume. This compression results in part from the terse- 
ness of statement which rigidly excludes all irrelevant matter and 
redundancy of words. But chiefly is it the consequence of the method 
employed in the development of the argument. This is characteristic 
in three ways: First, in beginning with that form of unbelief which is 
most distant from Christian faith and working its way through each 
succeeding form as it approaches nearer and nearer to Christianity, 
until, by the time the last form of unbelief has been refuted, the main 
points of the Christian position have been indirectly established, thus 
making a briefer treatment of the positive or direct evidences possible. 
Second, the separate topics discussed are so treated as to make each 
independent, and yet supplementary to each other. Third, the method 
of connecting each form of objection to Christianity with some able 
representative of the same, and of allowing him to state his own case in 
his own words, undoubtedly results in a great saving of space. From the 
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method results what all readers of the book have noticed, namely, its 
lucidity. The book is a whole and should be read from beginning to 
end in order to get the full force of the argument. Still the exact dis- 
tribution of the matter under appropriate heads renders the study of 
special topics easy, especially if the index of topics is utilized. Again, 
the book is frank, modern, and moderate. There is no attempt to 
deny or hide the unpleasant truths which unbelievers employ against 
us; though in every case it is made clear that they do not touch the 
foundations of the faith. On the whole, the modern view of the Bible 
and of physical science is defended or at least allowed. Yet the 
yolden mean is preserved between the extremes of concession and de- 
nial. The reader will find all foundational principles defended, though 
many points not fundamental are granted for argument’s sake. One 
specific feature of the book is the place it gives to Jesus Christ. He is 
made the unimpeachable witness to the reality of miracle, without 
belief in which there can be no vital religion. He is the one Revealer, 
compared with whom all who went before or who have followed after 
are feeble lights, except as they became the mediums through whom his 
light is conveyed to us. He is found by experience to be the Saviour 
from sin and thus the demonstrator of the truth of his own teachings. 
His religious provisions perfectly satisfy the religious needs of men 
everywhere, and thus make it clear that he will forever lead the religious 
forces of the world. Professor Rishell is a scholarly definer and cautious 
defender of the faith. He walks about Zion to tell her towers, mark 
her bulwarks, and consider her palaces, with firm confidence and loyal 
devotion, unafraid of anything her enemies have done or can do, not 
fearing that any weapon formed against her can prosper. The book 
is a valuable addition to our ‘‘Library of Biblical and Theological 

Literature.” 

Christian Ethics. By WiLLIAM L. DAvipson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen. 12mo, pp. 146. New York, 
Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a plain and compact treatise from the author of The Logic of 

Definition and Theism and Human Nature. The preface speaks of the 

difficulty of compressing Christian Ethics into a few pages, and of the 

pitfalls of treatment that have proved disastrous to the unwary, two of 

which the author says he has especially tried to avoid, namely, (1) 

swamping Christian Ethics in Christian Theology, and (2) separating 

the two provinces so absolutely as to convey the impression that they 
have no relation to each other. In the topics handled he has also en- 
deavored to respect the sense and law of proportion. The first general 
division is entitled ‘‘ The Subject Defined,” and discusses the meaning 
and originality of Christian Ethics, and Ethics and Religion. The 
second section, entitled ‘‘The Highest Good,” treats of Happiness, the 


Strictness of Christian Morality, Consequences, and Rewards, The 
third section, on ‘‘ Character and Its Development,” speaks of Inward- 
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ness as the Test, Moral Progress, Faith and Hope, Humility, and Char- 
ity. The fourth section, headed ‘Practical Ethics,” discusses the 
Results of Charity, Judging, and the Power of the Christian Ideal. The 
fifth and last section, entitled ‘‘The Mystery of Evil,” gives most of its 
space to defining and defending Christian Optimism, After this fol- 
lows an index of the subjects treated, the authors quoted, and the 
Scripture passages involved in the discussion. Christian ethics holds, 
as is noted in the closing section, that moral evil originates with man 
‘*Tt is more than ignorance—more than a mere lack of knowledge or in- 
sight—and it does not, as many of the Greek philosophers maintained, 
arise from the soul’s contact with the body, as if matter were, in its 
very nature, impure, and connection with it a disaster; which was 
Plato’s view in the Jimeus, and the common view of his successors, the 
Neo-Platonists. Indeed, so far did Plotinus carry his contempt for the 
body that he refused to have his picture taken lest there should be 
handed down to posterity the semblance of that which he so much 
despised. He also refused to speak of his birthplace or of his birth ; 
regarding his sojourn in the body, with all its accompaniments, as a 
necessity to be deplored—a kind of disgrace, a curse, something to be 
ashamed of. Strict asceticism was the logical consequence of this doc- 
trine ; and he practiced it. Browning’s view in his ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
is much juster : 
To man propose this test- 


Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


Let us not always say, 
“Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !"’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.’ 


The conclusion of the author’s discussion is that ‘‘ Chastened optimism 
is the reasonable and healthy attitude of the soul ; while pessimism is 
essentially morbid, diseased, unhealthy—a nightmare, begotten of mel- 
ancholy and fear. To the pessimist, Christianity says, ‘Truly the light 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun’ 
(Eccles. xi, 7): ‘If any man is in Christ he is a new creature ; the old 
things are passed away; behold, they are become new’ (2 Cor. v, 17) 
‘For, ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear ; but ye 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father’ (Rom. 
viii, 15); and then, going farther, it lifts the veil and discloses the final 
glory—the glory of God’s accomplished end and purpose—in the vision 
of ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband’ (Rev, xxi, 2). It 
is the vision of victory completed, when all things are ‘made new’ 

of righteousness triumphant, and its dominion supreme; for, ‘The 
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nations shall walk amid the light thereof; and the kings of the earth 
do bring their glory into it’ (Rev. xxi, 24).” 





The Christology of Jesus. Being his Teaching concerning Himself, according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 298. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
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The investigation of the story of Jesus is never finished. Dr. Stalker 
well writes that the present century has witnessed ‘‘ the most intense 
study” of the details of our Lord’s earthly life. ‘‘ Archeology, the 
exploration of Palestine, the history of the century in which he was 
born, and many other subsidiary sciences,” he declares, ‘‘have been 
pressed into the service ; and the Son of man has been made to walk 
forth in breathing reality before the eyes of men, who have eagerly fol- 
lowed every step of his course from the manger to the cross. But under 
this close inspection of the records his words could not fail to attract 
attention. . . . At last the press begins to teem with this new burden ; 
and in the next fifty years the books on the teaching of Jesus will prob- 
ably be as numerous as in the last fifty have been those on his life.” The 
importance of the Saviour’s words Dr. Stalker finds to be lodged in them- 
selves, in their contrast with the apostolic writings, and in their relation to 
dogma ; and their external characteristics he discovers to be pregnancy 
and imaginativeness. ‘‘ No other words ever uttered possess in the same 
degree the power of self-authentication. As a painter of the highest 
genius, like Raphael or Rubens, has a style of his own by which his 
work may be recognized, so the words of Jesus are full of peculiarities 
by which they can be identified.” Confining his study to Christ’s words 
as given in the synoptic gospels, Dr. Stalker traces, in successive chap- 
ters entitled ‘‘ The Son of Man,” ‘*The Son of God,” ‘‘The Messiah,” 
‘*The Redeemer,” and ‘‘ The Judge,” the origin and meaning of these 
designations as applied by Jesus to himself. The treatment is thus as 
simple asit is valuable. Seeking in every instance to learn the meaning 
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of these separate appellations, the author has given such a long personal 
study to the phrases and has availed himself of the judgments of so 
many critical scholars that his resultant volume is rich in suggestion and 
authoritative in teaching. Without apparently aiming at profound 
scholarship, he has embodied his discussion in such altogether intelligible 
language that the ordinary reader will find satisfaction in the volume. 
It is Christian, Dr. Stalker writes in his closing chapter, to pray to the 
Son of God. ‘‘Even the heathen identified the early Christians by this 
mark, that they met to sing hymns to Jesus as God ; and, in every cen- 
tury since, Christians have been the more distinguished by the same 


practice the more they have becn Christian. Everyone remembers how 
the heart of Samuel Rutherford pours itself out to the ‘sweet Lord 
Jesus;’ but a cavalier like Jeremy Taylor prays directly to Christ with 
not a whit more of reserve. The finest hymns of Christendom are 
nothing but prayers to Christ clothed in the forms of poetry ; and, in 
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these, every day, tens of thousands confide the secrets of their hearts to 
what they believe to be a comprehending and sympathetic ear. Does he 
hear these prayers? Does he know his worshipers? Is he acquainted 
with the griefs they lay before him, and with the raptures occasioned by 
his love? The very existence of Christianity depends on the answer 
given to this question ; and nowhere is it answered more convincingly 
than in those sayings in which, by calling himself the Judge of men, 
Jesus claims to have a perfect acquaintance with the secrets of every hu- 
man heart.” Valuable appendices to the volume are entitled ‘‘ Wendt’s 
Untranslated Volume on the Teaching of Christ” and ‘‘The Book of 
Enoch.” Dr. Stalker tells us in his Preface that for more than twenty 
years the teaching of Christ has been his favorite study. The invitation 
of the trustees of the Cunningham Lectures to him was the immediate 
occasion for his giving the partial results of these long meditations to 
the Christian world, and in the possession of these mature deliberations 
the Church may well be glad. 


The Message of Christ to Manhood. 12mo, pp. 208. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

These are the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1898. They are as 
follows: ‘* The Message of Christ to the Individual Man,” by Professor 
A. V. G. Allen, of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. ; ‘‘ The Message of Christ to Human Society,” by Professor Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, of Harvard University; ‘‘ The Message of Christ to the 
Will,” by Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, Conn.; ‘‘ The Message of 
Christ to the Scholar,” by President Hyde, of Bowdoin College; ‘‘ The 
Message of Christ to the Inner Life,” by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of New 
York ; and ‘* The Message of Christ to the Family,” by Bishop H.C. Potter, 
of New York. William Belden Noble, in whose memory the lectureship 
has been founded by his wife, was a young man of wealth and of beau- 
tiful character, who graduated at Harvard in 1885, and who died a few 
years after. The strongest religious influence that inspired his life was 
Phillips Brooks, and to help fill the world with the spirit of Christ as 
manifest in Phillips Brooks was his supreme desire. For years he strug- 
gled against failing health. Facing in his own experience the problem 
of human suffering and how to reconcile it with the divine goodness and 
love, he only clung more closely to God. His prayers for deliverance 
and for power to endure always culminated and rested in one petition, 
‘* Make me conscious of thy presence.”’ His one simple rule of obedience 
and faith was, ‘‘ Do the best you know how, and leave results with God.” 
The last year of his life was spent on a ranch in the distant West, in a 
valley surrounded by snow-peaks. The last words of his last letter to 
his wife were, ‘‘I live in the ever-present consciousness of my God, so 
near, so loving, so great.” Soon after, the end came to him suddenly, 
out-of-doors, beside a clear, sparkling stream. The first of these lectures 
is a study and portraiture of Christlikeness as seen in Phillips Brooks 
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and William Belden Noble. Amid much that is quotable in this volume, 
the closing words of Dr. Munger’s lectures tempt us irresistibly: ‘‘ We 
have dwelt long enough on the maxim that occasions call out powers. 
It is but a half truth. It is powers that make occasions. The trained will 
creates a field for action wherever it is. Put conscience behind it, and 
the field is defined. Add a strong sense of humanity, and you have a 
man who cannot be held back from attacking any evil thing, nor from 
doing any good thing within his horizon. This is the need to-day in 
public life—not any vivid picturing of the evils; we know them well 
enough. The need is of hardened and tempered wills that can die but 
will not yield; wills so intervoven with conscience, and so tender with 
humanity, that the man is restless unless he is putting himself against 
the evils he sees, and with the good he craves. It is a splendid thing— 
this central faculty trained to its full, buttressed by intelligence, in- 
spired by those angel qualities that are feet and wings to its purpose— 
conscience, love, humility—ready for any task that humanity lays before 
it; a will that can stand and stay with majority or minority, it matters not 
which, if it is on the side of right; but standing and never yielding. This 
is the victory that overcomes the world and saves the world—that makes 
the man and saves the man.” The lectures of President Hyde and Dr. 
Van Dyke are fullest of quoted poetry; the latter speaks with a tongue 
of fire and burns with soul-kindling power. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Century of Science, and Other Essays. By JOHN Fiske. Crown 8vo, pp. 477. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflln& Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, $2. 
There is no more remarkably fertile and, considering his subjects, 

surprisingly popular authorship in America to-day than that of Professor 

Fiske. The list of his works runs up to twenty-four volumes and is con- 

stantly growing. Whether it is as historian or as essayist that he most 

excels, his large public is puzzled to decide, for in both it enjoys a 

style which is scholarly without being pedantic and a genius for per- 

spective and for orderly arrangement of facts which is truly artistic. 

The paper from which this volume takes its title reviews the most im- 

portant scientific discoveries of the century and aims to bring out their 

broad psychological effect in all departments, and to show where we 
stand in the light thereof. Besides the title-essay there are thirteen 
others on a variety of subjects, four of them biographical on Sir 

Harry Vane, Francis Parkman, Edward Augustus Freeman, and 

Edward Livingston Youmans; two on ‘‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 

tion” and ‘‘ The Part Played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man ;” 

two on “Cambridge as Village and City” and ‘A Harvest 
of Irish Folk-Lore.” The essay entitled ‘‘Guessing at Half and 

Multiplying by Two” is a severe scoring of Joseph Cook for his 

methods as a champion of orthodoxy against science and scientific 
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men in his Monday Lectures, methods which provoked Asa Gray, one of 
the world’s greatest naturalists, and soundly orthodox, to declare at once 
in print that such championship is something of which orthodoxy has 
no reason to feel proud. Professor Fiske says that the average notion 
of the doctrine of evolution possessed by Mr. Cook’s audiences would no 
doubt seem to Darwin or Spencer something quite fearful and wonder- 
ful; and that Mr. Cook, playing with those crude notions, puts together 
a series of numbered propositions which remind us of ‘‘those intermina- 
ble auction catalogues of Walt Whitman, which some of our British 
cousins, more ardent than discriminating, mistake for a truly American 
species of inspired verse.” In Joseph Cook’s lectures the author finds 
‘little else but misrepresentations of facts, misconceptions of principles, 
and floods of tawdry rhetoric.” The essay on ‘Origin of Liberal 
Thought in America” begins by noting the awakening effect of the 
discovery of America on the European mind: ‘‘ The sudden and un- 
precedented widening of the environment soon set up a general fer- 
mentation of ideas. There was nothing accidental in Martin Luther's 
coming in the next generation after Columbus, Nor was it strange that 
in the following age the English mind, wrought to its highest ten- 
sion under the combined influences of Renaissance, Reformation, and 
maritime adventure, should have put forth a literature the boldest 
and grandest that had ever appeared; that the era of Raleigh and 
Frobisher and the early Puritans should have seen even the highest mark 
of Greek achievement surpassed by Shakespeare. The gigantic revolu- 
tion set on foot by Copernicus was already in full progress, the era of 
Descartes was just arriving, and the next century was to see modern 
scientific method receive its supreme illustration at the hands of Newton, 
while the principles of freedom in thought and speech were to find in- 


’ 


vincible champions in Milton and Locke.” But in Spain the new spirit 
was repressed by ‘‘ an ecclesiastical organization that had been growing 
in power since the Visigothic times. The higher intellectual life of 
Spain perished in the fires of the Inquisition; no Spanish Locke or New- 
ton rose ; and so lately as 1771 the University of Salamanca prohibited the 
teaching of the law of gravitation as discordant with revealed religion.” 
From the British islands and the Netherlands there came to America the 
kind of public policy that allowed freedom of thought and research to 
take deep root and send upa thrifty and many-branched tree of liberty ; 
while Roger Williams and William Penn laid down the principles of 
genuine toleration in the century which saw the beginnings of an Eng- 
lish-speaking America. It seems that “ by the constitutions of Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee no man can hold office unless he believes in God 
and a future state of rewards and punishments; in Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, the two Carolinas, and Maryland belief in God is required ; 
and in Arkansas and Maryland aman who does not believe in God and a. 
future state of retribution is deemed incompetent as a witness or juror.” 


Of one gigantic personality the author writes: ‘‘ Few figures in history 
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are more pathetic or more sublime than that of Jonathan Edwards in 
the lonely woodlands of Northampton and Stockbridge, a thinker for 
depth and acuteness surpassed by not many that have lived, a man with 
the soul of poet and prophet, wrestling with the most terrible problems 
that humanity has ever encountered, with more than the courage and 
candor of Augustine or Calvin, with all the lofty inspiration of Fichte 
or Novalis.” Speaking of the disintegrating effect of Edwards's theories 
on the beliefs of the time, itis noted that by weakening the logical basis 
of infant baptism he gave hosts of converts to the Baptists, and by the 
use he made of his doctrine of the will he produced a reaction toward 
Arminianism which predisposed many persons to join in the wave of 
Methodism which soon swept over the country. In the deserved eulogy 
of Francis Parkman’s heroic character, strong and beautiful life, and 
unsurpassed works, we read that there is no better illustration of 
the French critic’s definition of a great life—‘‘a thought conceived in 
youth, and realized in later years.” John Fiske, who is no mean judge 
of the writers of history, says that of all American historians Parkman 
is the most deeply and peculiarly American, yet the broadest and most 
cosmopolitan. ‘‘The book which depicts at once the social life of the 
Stone Age (as surviving among the Red Indians) and the victory of the 
English political ideal over the ideal which France inherited from im- 
perial Rome, is a book for all mankind and for all times. Strong in its 
individuality, and like to nothing else, it clearly belongs among the 
world’s few masterpieces of the highest rank, along with the works of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gibbon.” ‘‘ Never has historian grappled 
with another such epic theme, save when Herodotus told the story of 
Greece and Persia, or when Gibbon’s pages resounded with the solemn 
tread of marshaled hosts through a thousand years of change.” Speak- 
ing of Herbert Spencer’s amazing capacity for imbibing and assimilating 
knowledge almost unconsciously, George H. Lewes said to Professor 
Fiske: ‘‘ You can’t account for it! It’s his genius. Spencer has greater 
instinctive power of observation and assimilation than any man since 
Shakespeare, and he is like Shakespeare for hitting the bull’s-eye every 
time he fires. As for Darwin and Huxley, we can follow their intellec- 
tual processes, but Spencer is above and beyond all; he is inspired !” 
Nevertheless we think it is widely acknowledged that Professor B. P. 
Bowne long ago showed that a considerable number of Spencer's intel- 
lectual shots went so far wide of the bull’s-eye as to be outside the 
target. In his thirteenth essay Professor Fiske dissects and cremates 
the ‘‘ Bacon-Shakespeare Folly,” which, having started with attributing 
Shakespeare’s works to Bacon, goes on to prove in the same way that 
Bacon’s hand is visible in the writings of Greene, Marlowe, Shirley, 
Marston, Massinger, Middleton, and Webster; that he was the author 
of Montaigne’s Zesays, and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, and Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress--and this notwith- 
standing Bacon had been dead more than fifty years when Bunyan’s 
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immortal allegory was published ; and at last report the theory included 
Robinson Crusoe and the Tale of a Tub among Bacon’s works. Our 
author remarks that Bacon begins to seem ubiquitous and everlasting, 
and that, “if things go on at this rate, we shall presently have a 
religious sect holding as its first article of faith that Francis Bacon 
created the heavens and the earth in six days, and rested on 
the seventh day.” In the amusing essay on ‘‘Some Cranks and 
their Crotchets” the older alumni of Wesleyan University will enjoy 
Professor Fiske’s description of Dr. Joseph Barratt, who ‘‘ was no charla- 
tan, but a learned naturalist, of solid and genuine scientific attainments, 


” 


who came to be a little daft in his old age.” A pupil of Cuvier, he became 
a practicing physician in Middletown, Conn., where for many years he 
was an amiable, quaint, and lovable figure. Geology and paleontology 
were his favorite departments of scientific investigation. The Portland 
sandstone quarries across the river gave him the theme of the monomania 
which overtook him about his sixtieth year. He claimed to have discov- 
ered in the Portland freestone the indisputable remains of an ancient hu- 
man being with only three fingers, upon whom he bestowed the name of 
Homo Tridactylus, and from that start discoveries multiplied in the dear 
old man’s brain. He could find them anywhere; he could pry up almost 
any paving stone and find on the under side the print where an elephant or 
some extinct monster sat down, or some equally interesting record of pre- 
historic incident or accident. His wrath was often provoked by the 
views of Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College, a celebrated student 
of fossil footprints. ‘‘ Why, sir,” he would exclaim, ‘‘ Dr. Hitchcock is 
a perfect fool, sir! Ican teach ten of him, sir!”” When avery large bone 
found in one of the quarries was pronounced by Dr. Hitchcock to have 
belonged to an extinct batrachian, Dr. Barratt declared it the bone of a 
pachyderm. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘it was their principal beast of 
burden—as big as a rhinoceros and as gentle as a lamb. The children 
of Homo Tridactylus used to play about his feet, sir, in perfect safety. 
I call him Mega-ergaton docile, the ‘teachable great-worker.’ Liddell 
and Scott give only the masculine, ergates, but for a beast of burden, 
sir, I prefer the neuter form. A gigantic pachyderm, sir; and Dr. 
Hitchcock, sir, perfect fool, sir, says it was a bullfrog!” The body of 
this innocent and gentle, albeit opinionated and somewhat excitable, pa- 
leeontologist rests in the beautiful Indian Hill cemetery back of Middle- 
town, under an amorphous block of sandstone from the Portland quar- 
ries in which is imbedded a piece of fossil tree trunk, and which bears, 
with the incised record of name and dates, the simple legend, ‘‘ The Tes- 
timony of the Rocks.” Professor Fiske in several of his books has written 
with much force in confirmation of theism from scientific standpoints. 
Of the doctrine of evolution he writes: ‘‘ It makes God our constant ref- 
uge and support, and Nature his true revelation ; and when all its religious 
implications shall have been set forth, it will be seen to be the most po- 
tent ally that Christianity has ever had in elevating mankind.” 
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Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846. In two volumes. Crown 
8VO, pp. 574, 569. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 
ornamental, $5. 


The faces of Mr. and Mrs. Browning as Gordigiana painted them 
are frontispieces for the two volumes, and facsimiles of their hand 
writing are given. An index facilitates reference. It is sober exact 
truth to say that these are the most remarkable love letters to be found 
in any literature. About that there is hardly room for dispute. But 
nearly every circle where they are known and mentioned is divided over 
the propriety of publishing them. Weeks before they appeared Mr. 
Alden said that if they told us anything they ought not to be published, 
and if they did not tell us something they were not worth publishing. 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard wrote: ‘‘ Clearly the dead have no rights if they 
happen to be two such poets as Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and the elderly survivor of this attached pair leaves their 
mutual impassioned love letters undestroyed, for their only son to pub- 
lish, and for the world to read! We have their verse, which is all we 
have a right to.” There is no denying that in sensitive natures some- 
thing winces at such an exposure of the inmost sanctities of affection to 
the gaping, inquisitive, rude, critical gaze of the public street. Love’s 
holy of holies seems too sacred a place to be made a thoroughfare. This 
sense of the sacredness of these letters was expressed by a highly edu- 
cated woman who said, ‘‘I read them in bed while convalescing, and 
instinctively, when I heard anyone coming, I hid them under the 
counterpane.” But, with full understanding of that feeling, we are yet 
glad and grateful that they have been given to the world. Their pub- 
lication in no way harms the lovers, Robert and Elizabeth, who have 
exchanged the terrestrial for the celestial which their love befits. It 
prolongs without end their idealizing usefulness on earth. It pedestals 
them forever as among the noblest of humankind. These utterances of 
their hearts bear a more universally comprehensible message to human- 
ity than did the high, and often involved, flights of their poetry. A 
white-haired and much venerated Christian educator said of the Brown- 
ings as revealed in these letters, ‘‘ That is what men and women will be 
in the millennial golden age.” Reading them one murmurs to himself, 
‘* How beauteous mankind is! O, brave, good world, that hath such 
people in it!” It is not surprising that a critical, scholarly, sober- 
minded man should feel impelled to write to a familiar friend as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I have gone through the eleven hundred pages of the Browning 
love letters with intense enjoyment. I know of nothing like them, It 
is the most lovely picture of ideal love. The privilege of looking in 
upon it is rare indeed. I want to tell everybody to seize the opportunity. 
The very holy of holies of marriage is disclosed to us, and to be admitted 
to the sacramental scene is a wonderful event. As letters they seem to 
me beyond all comparison, and surely the purest and most nearly ade- 
quate expression of holy love between man and woman. This union of 
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two rare natures was the most nobly beautiful thing of its kind any 
where revealed to us, unless it be that of John Fletcher and Mary 





Bosanquet. If you have not yet read them, I congratulate you on the 
bliss in prospect. I would like to talk them over with you. Hurrah 
for Browning! A great deal of new light is shed on the grand points 
of his character, and he comes out more gloriously than ever as a man of 


’ 


men, whom it does us a world of good to know.” Over the love in 
these letters the stars did not, when they were written, seem propitious 
That a man of his robust masculinity should be enamored of a seemingly 
confirmed invalid nearing middle life did not in itself promise great 
happiness or bear the look of wisdom. It was a marriage of minds and 
souls, made in heaven, by heaven, and for heaven. M. D. Conway tells 
us that Carlyle in early days liked to talk about Browning, and especially 
of Browning’s love and marriage: how, in Sleeping Beauty fashion, his 
kiss had woke the poor pale lady from her sad sick bed into life and 
motherhood and joy; and how all this arose from Elizabeth Barrett 
likening Browning's poetry to a man cutting open a ‘‘nectarine.” Mrs, 
Carlyle tried to correct him, as the fruit was a ‘‘ pomegranate;” but Car- 
lyle would have nothing to do with the pomegranate; a ‘‘ nectarine ” it 
was, whatever the printed poem said. But over the poor pale lady and 
her crescent love darkened the black frown of her unreasonable, if not 
semi-insane, father’s forbidding, bitter, harsh, brutal, implacable dis 
pleasure, which never relented until his iron jaws were set in the grim 
rigidity of death. He would never speak to her, or look on her face, or 
open one of the letters she sent him through the years, pouring out in 
them appealingly her heart’s tenderness, His was a heart of stone 
which nothing could melt. His stupid, obstinate, almost truculent ar- 
rogance toward two human beings who were in their natures exalted fa: 
above his comprehension, reminds one of Bimi, the orang-outang, on 
shipboard, roaring and banging against the bars of his cage, of whom 
the German said, ‘‘ He haf too much Ego in his cosmos,” These letters 
prove that the two persons whom he so savagely disapproved belonged 
to the blood-royal of spiritual humanity. Redolent as they are with 
the fragrance of a great all-embracing love on both sides, they are 
not monotonous or too honey-sweet for the reader, but opulent with 
varied interest. One critic writes that the outpouring of two such 
minds, provoking and reverberating each other on literary topics, 
would alone make the volumes fascinating. We do not know of any- 
one in heaven or on earth who is in the slightest degree harmed by 
the publication of these unparalleled volumes ; we feel well assured 
that the Browning love letters are as a leaven of purity and sweet- 
ness and nobleness cast into our human world. In them humanity 
appears so near to the divine that we find ourselves looking up from 


them tothe glory of a Presence before which the silent thought pos- 
sessing us is ‘‘God is love.” And we think of that great poem, ‘‘A 
Death in the Desert.” 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian. By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 12mo, 
pp. 421. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 


This book attempts to present ‘‘ that full picture of Bushneli as deal- 
ing with the theological questions of the day, which his greatness and his 
influence deserve;” it combines a biographical sketch with a critical 
analysis of his works. It avails itself of the materials found in Life and 
Letters of Horace Bushnell, published years ago by Harper & Brothers. 
The Connecticut Bushnells were of Huguenot descent and marked by 
the best qualities of that blood—mental alertness and religious sincerity. 
Bushnell was a child of Christian nurture in a home where religion was 
the atmosphere, and genial with the sunshine of a cheerful Arminian 
faith. Of his mother he wrote: ‘‘ She was the only person I have known 
who never did an inconsiderate, imprudent, or anyway excessive thing 
that required to be afterward mended. In this attribute of discretion 
she rose to a kind of sublimity.” Of his training in the home of his 
childhood he says: ‘‘ How very close up to the gateway of God is every 
child brought who is trained to the consenting obedience of industry! 
There is nothing in those early days that I remember with more zest than 
that I did the full work of a man for at least five years before the manly 
age; this, too, under no eight-hour law of protective delicacy, but hold- 
ing fast the astronomic ordinance in a service of from thirteen to four- 
teen hours.” After being much tormented, while a tutor in Yale Col- 
lege, with difficulties about the Trinity, he cried out one day, to his 
fellow-tutors: ‘‘I am all at the four winds. But I’m glad I have a heart 
as well as a head. My heart wants the Father; my heart wants the Son; 
my heart wants the Holy Ghost—and one just as much as the other. My 
heart says the Bible has a Trinity for me, and I mean to hold by my 
heart. I am glad a man can do it when there is no other mooring.” He 
gave his pupils two rules which ought to govern every man: ‘ Be per- 
fectly honest in forming all your opinions and principles of action;” 
‘** Never swerve in conduct from your honest convictions.” He clinched 
these rules by adding, ‘‘ If between the two you go over Niagara, go!” 
Discussing with Dr. Bartol the nature and work of Jesus, he says of 
the Unitarian view: ‘‘ There is a want in it, a vital defect. My heart 
cries, More, more! It leaves God too far off, interposing between me 
and God a creature-being whom I want to worship more than him, and 
who really deserves my worship more than he; for surely it was more in 
him to die for me, a deeper love, than it was for the Father simply to 


let him.” The best and warmest Unitarianism seemed very good as far 


as it went, but of it Bushnell said: ‘* Well, this is not enough; it does 
not fill me; my Saviour is more, closer, vaster—God himself enshrined 
in this world history with me to sanctify both it and me, and be in it 
and me, the fullness of Him that filleth all.” As between the old Calvin- 
ism and modern Unitarianism it was hard to hold back from joining the 
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latter. Bushnell saved himself by greatly mitigating an already modified 
Calvinism. Dwight, Taylor, Fitch, and Goodrich had made marked 
‘‘improvements” on the grim old New England theology, and Bushnell 
advanced still further beyond the New Haven theologians, continuing 
the revolt against intolerable doctrines, the tough predestinationism and 
over-total depravity. Dr. Munger thinks the Unitarian protest against 
the tritheism and the pessimistic anthropology of the New England 
Calvinists was amply justified, and considers the question why Bush- 
nell did not join the moderate Unitarians. It does not seem to us, any 
more than it did to Bushnell, that he belonged among the Unitarians, 
though of course the modern Unitarians were nearer to him than were 
the older Arians. Bushnell escaped tritheism by submerging the hu- 
manity of Jesus in his deity. Rejecting Grotius’s ‘‘ governmental the- 
ory” of the atonement, he anticipated Royce in setting forth the doc- 
trine of a suffering deity—God actually suffering with and formen. But 
what Bushnell meant by ‘‘ the moral view 
‘*moral influence” of it, but an attempt to take the atonement out of 
the region of legalism and apply it to the moral realities of life itself. 
He tried to free the doctrine from its legal and mechanical slavery. The 
criticisms on Bushnell were evoked not by any denial of fundamental 
Christian doctrines, but by his venturing to express his faith in them 
under formulas and philosophic explanations somewhat different from 
those assumed to be canonical. The theological situation in which and 
upon which Bushnell worked is pictured thus by Dr. Munger: ‘‘ The be 
queathed contention of Edwards had already more than half yielded to 
Arminianism and modern thought. What would follow no man knew. 
Relief was needed at four points: First, from a revivalism that ignored 
the law of Christian growth; second, from a conception of the trinity 
bordering on tritheism; third, from a view of miracles that implied a 
suspension of natural law; and, fourth, from a theory of the atonement 
that had grown almost shadowy under ‘improvements,’ yet still failed 
to declare the law of human life.” Bushnell believed in liberty and 
practiced charity, but of liberalism he had a dread, even of the very word. 
While not holding that every man who calls himself a liberal, or rejoices 
in the epithet, is therefore off the balance, he yet said that the man is 
on the way to be, and, holding on under that flag, certainly will be; 
that there is a losing element in the type of the word liberal; and that 
no man or denomination of men can make a flag of that word without 
being injured by it. He noted that Jesus, though so abundant and free 
in the charities of his life, had yet the more than human wisdom to 
assume no airs of liberalism. In this book we get not only Bushnell, 
in a sympathetic interpretation, but Munger, who sees all things from 
his own interesting and significant standpoint which is continually re- 
vealed. The great Hartford preacher was an active, original, and recon- 
structive thinker, a religious teacher of delicate spiritual insight, and a 
poet with large imaginative visions. 
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of the atonement was not the 
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Reminiscences, 1819-1899. By JULIA WARD Howe. Crown 8vo, pp. 465. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

From memory and diary combined Mrs. Howe makes one of the most en- 
gaging of books, Its narratives and portraitures are from a range of eighty 
years of intercourse with a wide circle of notable persons at home and 
abroad. Dr. Howe said of his wife: ‘‘She is not a great reader, but she 
always studies.” She calls herself ‘‘a student,” and says that she chose 
for her motto, ‘‘I have followed the great masters with my heart.” Her 
advice to busy women, full of household cares, is, ‘‘ If you can com- 
mand only fifteen or twenty minutes a day, read the Bible with the best 
commentaries, and daily a verse or two of the best poetry.” Goethe’s 
motto was, ‘‘ Time is my inheritance, time is my estate.’ Over the fire- 
place in Rudyard Kipling’s Vermont home are the reminding words, 
‘‘The night cometh, in which no man can work;” and the night of 
death almost came to him when he was only thirty-four. All manner of 
sprightly and entertaining chat makes Mrs. Howe's reminiscences lively. 
Governor John A. Andrew was a Unitarian, but prized the truly de- 
vout spirits wherever he found them, He delighted in Father Taylor's 
Methodism ; he used to say, ‘‘ When I want to enjoy a good warm time I 
go to Brother Grimes’s colored church.” A quaint old physician of Mrs. 
Howe's childhood spoke of ‘‘a fellow who couldn't go straight in a 
ropewalk,” and once exclaimed, ‘‘ How brilliant is the light which streams 
through the fissure of a cracked brain!” Mrs. Jameson, being inquired 
of as to the comfort of her winter in Canada, replied: ‘‘As the Irishman 
said, I had everything that a pig could want.” Mrs. Howe being in- 
vited to tea at Carlyle’s house was set down to a repast of toast and a 
small dish of stewed fruit, which her dyspeptic host offered with the 
words, ‘‘ Perhaps ye can eat some of this. I never eat these things my- 
self.” Reference being made to a proposed movement for the disestab- 
lishment of the Scottish Church, he blurted out, sarcastically, ‘‘ That 
auld Kirk of Scotland! To think that a man like Johnny Graham 
> Charles Sumner 
was mentioned, and Carlyle said, ‘‘O, yes; Mr. Sumner was a vera dull 
man, but he did not offend people, and he got on in society here.” Com- 
paring Sumner’s eloquence with that of Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Howe 
says that the two were dissimilar in natural endowments. Phillips had 
a temperament of fire, while Sumner’s was cold and sluggish. Phillips 


should be able to wipe it out with a flirt of his pen!” 


had a great gift of simplicity, and always made a bee line for the cen- 
tral point of interest in the theme. Sumner was recondite in language 
and elaborate in style, a student who abounded in quotations. In 
his senatorial days a satirical woman referred to him as ‘‘the moral 
flummery member from Massachusetts, quoting Tibullus.” Mathe- 
matics always remained a sealed book to him, and his old Harvard 
professor once exclaimed, ‘‘Sumner, I can’t whittle a mathematical 
idea small enough to get it into your brain!” Sumner was fre- 
quently the victim of rogues of various kinds. The members of his 
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family would say, ‘‘It is about time for Charles to have his pocket 
picked again.”” When, in the savage and dangerous fifties, a decade 
before the civil war, friends in Washington advised Senator Sumner 
would be wise for him to carry a pistol, his old mother said, 


oe 


that 1 
‘‘Why, he would only shoot himself with it.” Wendell Phillips's 
orthodox faith was greatly valued among the antislavery workers, 
One day Theodore Parker was on the street arm in arm with Phillips. 
Edmund Quincy, seeing them, cried out, ‘‘Parker, don’t you dare 


to pervert that man! We want him as heis!” Hegel's saying about 


his own lectures is quoted: ‘‘One only of my pupils understood me, 
and he misunderstood me.” Secretary Chase asked Mrs. Howe what 
she thought of a life-size painting representing President Lincoln 
surrounded by the members of his cabinet. She replied that she thought 
the President's position rather awkward, and his legs out of proportion 
in their length. Chase laughed and said, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln’s legs are so 
long that it would be difficult to exaggerate them.” Mrs. Howe went 
with Governor and Mrs. Andrew and James Freeman Clarke to call on 
the President. After the party had taken leave and was well out of Mr. 
Lincoln’s hearing, Clarke said, ‘‘ We have seen it in his face; hopeless 
honesty; that is all.” At that time few were praising him. Many were 
saying, ‘‘ He a president, indeed! Why does he not do this, or that, or 


the other ? Look how this war drags along! Look at our many de- 
feats and rare victories!” The charitable believed he meant well. 
Governor Andrew’s faith in him never wavered. Mrs. Howe tells how 
she came to write ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It was first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly and gradually found its way to the 
camps, where the soldiers sung it to the already familiar tune of ‘‘ John 
Brown's body.” ‘‘ As the war went on,” she says, ‘‘it came to pass that 
Chaplain McCabe, newly released from Libby Prison, gave a public lec- 
ture in Washington, recounting some of his recent experiences. Among 
them was the following: He and the other Union prisoners occupied 
one large, comfortless room, in which the floor was their only bed. An 
official in charge of them told them one evening that the Union arms 
had just sustained a terrible defeat. While they sat together in great 
sorrow, the negro who waited on them whispered to one man that the 
officer had given them false information, and the Union army had, 
on the contrary, achieved an important victory. At this good news 
they all rejoiced, and presently made the walls ring with my ‘Battle 
Hymn,’ which they sang in chorus, Chaplain McCabe leading. The lec- 
turer recited the poem with such effect that those present began to in- 
quire, ‘ Who wrote this Battle Hymn?’ It now became one of the lead- 
ing lyrics of the war.” Theodore Parker considered Emerson ‘‘not a 
philosopher, but a poet lacking the accomplishment of rhyme.” The 
face of Mrs. Howe at seventy fronts the title-page of this bright book of 
memories. Many audiences have found it impressive to hear this gifted 
woman recite her own ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
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Men and Things I Saw in Civil War Days. By JAMES F. RUSLING, A.M., LL.D., 
Brigadier General (by Brevet) United States Volunteers. 8vo, pp. 411. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $2.50. 
Reminiscences of personal experience in the War of the Rebellion, like 

those contained in the present volume, are of increasing value as the years 
go on. Whoever wore the blue in those stirring days and mixed in the 
battle should be heard with especial welcome—if, mayhap, he shall add 
from the point of a new perspective to a literature which cannot be too 
varied or too full. General Rusling has, therefore, earned the right to 
speak and to be heard, And especially is this seen to be the case when 
it is noted that many of the qualities which mark valuable history are 
discernible in his narrative. He has written, for instance—though the 
remark is almost superfluous—from the standpoint of an unusually 
intelligent witness, Asa graduate of Dickinson College, a professor in 
the Williamsport seminary, and a practicing lawyer before the war, he 
was already a man well equipped for observation, rather than a callow 
youth for whom only superficial judgments were possible. As a partici- 
pant, besides, in much that he describes, his words take on a directness 
and vigor that is only possible in an old soldier’s story. Many import- 
ant campaigns and individual battles receive treatment at his hand, 
while various of the chief leaders in the great struggle are depicted in a 
series of fascinating pen pictures. These leaders are Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson, and Generals McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant—under all of whom the author 
served or with most of whom he had personal acquaintance, and 
whose striking characteristics he thus had exceptional opportunities for 
studying. The chapter devoted to Robert E. Lee is particularly mag- 
nanimous and fortunate, and the following chapters on ‘‘ Campaigning 
and Soldiering,” ‘‘A Great Quartermaster,” ‘‘The Angel of the Third 
Corps,” and ‘Some Army Letters” are as valuable as they are interest- 
ing. As the reminiscences of an eyewitness these war memories thus 
have—to repeat in other words what we have already intimated—a vivid, 
as well as a strong, quality. The scenes of other days are made alive, 
and one seems to hear again the roll of the drum and to see the glint of 
bayonets and of swords. For the new generation that has since come in 
its vigor upon the stage General Rusling has thus done a large service 
with his graphic pen. And to all its readers in future years the book 
will help to give an adequate idea of that momentous struggle which 
was waged to set a black race free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By JENNIE M. BINGHAM, 12mo, 
pp. 289. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, 
cloth, 90 cents. 

No one can read this biography and not feel himself in the presence 
of a great life. The determination of the Earl to lead a philanthropic 
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career, the volume tells us, was formed when as a schoolboy of fourteen 
he was walking down Harrow Hill and saw some drunken men carrying 
the body of an associate to its burial. ‘‘ A fellow-creature was about to 
be consigned to his grave with indignities towhich not even a dog 
should be subjected. Young Ashley exclaimed, ‘Can this be permitted 
simply because the man was poor and friendless?’ Before the sound 
of the drunken song had died away, he had faced the future of his life, 
and determined to make the cause of the poor his own.” Under this in- 
centive his long life, which closed at eighty-four, was uninterruptedly de- 
voted to the interests of the needy. In greater details than may be quoted 
the author of the present sketch reviews the varied activities of the Earl, 
including his successful efforts to accomplish factory legislation, his la- 
bors to improve the condition of overworked children, his attention to 
ragged schools, his efforts to reclaim thieves, and his tender interest 
in the costersof London. For years he was President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Having sacrificed all personal ambition for 
‘*fame and immortality,” he used his high social position, his seat in 
Parliament, and his personal means only to further the causes of his suf- 
fering fellow-man, which so burdened his great heart. ‘‘ The statute 


” 


books showed,” writes the author in conclusion, ‘‘that his service had 
benefited a population of two million and five hundred persons. He was 
the founder of a new order of nobility—an order of men who, inspired 
by his beautiful example and catching his sublime enthusiasm for the 
lessening of human suffering and for the salvation of humankind, are 
bringing in the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Is it 
too much to say that he was the greatest man England has ever pro- 
duced?” For younger readers particularly the volume tells a rare story 
of humble faith in Christ and of consecrated usefulness, and none will 
read it without a new inspiration to noble service. 

Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1792. Rec ou- 
structed by Rev. THoMAS BENJAMIN NEELY, A.M., D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Governing Conference in Methodism,” * The Evolution of Episcopacy 
and Organic Methodism,” *‘ Young Workers i the Church,” “The Church Ly- 
ceum,” “ The Parliamentarian,” “ Parliamentary Practice,” etc. Pamphlet, pp. 
56. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts and Jennings. Price, paper, 
25 cents; sheep, 75 cents. 

This pamphlet is of value to our Church in general, and of particular 
interest to all who care for the early history of the denomination. Dr. 
Neely’s preface explains the origin and purpose of the pamphlet: ‘‘The 
attention of the General Conference of 1892 was called to the fact that 
the Journal of the General Conference of 1792 had never been published, 
and that the manuscript Minutes were not known to exist. The Jour- 
nals of all the succeeding General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America had been published ina uniform 
size, and it was deemed important that the Journal of the first Quadren- 
nial General Conference, which was held in 1792, should, as far as pos- 
sible, be reconstructed. The General Conference of 1892 therefore di- 
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rected the Western Book Agents to see that the work wasdone. They in 
turn committed the duty of collating and restoring to the writer. This 
work required a painstaking search among the scattered literature of the 
time, such as biographies, autobiographies, histories, private journals, 
and other sources of information belonging to that period. As the most 
of the transactions of that General Conference were incorporated in the 
Book of Discipline for 1792, the work also required a comparison of 
every paragraph, word, and letter of the Discipline of that year with its 
immediate predecessor, the Discipline of the year 1791. In this way, 
from contemporary writings, from contemporaries who later wrote their 
recollections of the General Conference of 1792, and more particularly 
from a comparison of the two above-mentioned Books of Discipline, we 
have been able to present a reproduction of the doings of the General 
Conference of 1792, which, made up from these reliable sources, we be- 
lieve will be found accurate, and will thus complete the series of Journals 
of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is 
bound in sheep for the benefit of those who may wish to complete their 
set of General Conference Journals. 


Individuality, or the Apostolic Twelve Before and After Pentecost. By Rev. J. L. 
Sooy, D.D., author of Bible Talks with Children and Bible Studies for the Home. 
12mo, pp. 303. Cincinnati: Curts and Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

The great truth of individuality, which the author of this volume ably 
sets forth in his opening chapter, had its marked illustration in the case 
of the first disciples, ‘‘Our Lord chose the twelve possessing different 
temperaments. He did it purposely. He did it because the leading 
characteristics of the Gospel were to be exhibited in these twelve men; 
they were to be the representatives and helpers of all the diverse and 
many-colored temperaments which hereafter should be found in the 
Church. . . . But when the results are before us, no one could venture 
to pronounce which of the twelve was the most fitted for the grand 
work Christ gave them all todo. Each was the best for his own work.” 
With this position as a starting point Dr. Sooy divides the twelve into 
four groups, whose keywords are respectively ‘‘ impulse,” ‘‘ affection,” 
‘* intellect,” and “administrative ability.” To the first group belong 
Simon Peter, Andrew, and James (son of Zebedee) ; to the second, John, 
Philip, and Bartholomew (Nathanael); to the third, Thomas (Didymus), 
Matthew (Levi), and James (son of Alpheus); to the fourth, Lebbeus 
(Thaddeus, Judas), Simon (Canaanite, Zelotes), and Judas Iscariot. 
Following this division—which may be arbitrary, and yet is one to 
which the author is fully entitled—the book reviews the personal char- 
acteristics of the first disciples and includes a general consideration of the 
qualities of later discipleship which were typified in the original twelve. 
The volume is able in its construction, and cannot fail to be instructive 
to those who are ambitious for high Christian living. 































INTENSELY INTERESTING FROM COVER TO COVER. 


Men and 
Things I Saw 
in Civil War 
Days... 


By JAMES F. RUSLING, 
A.M., LL.D., 


Brigadier Gencral (by Brevet) . 
United States Volunteers. General James F. Rusling. 





HE AUTHOR'S DESCRIPTIONS are so strikingly realistic, the 
Famous Leaders seem to pass in review before the reader— 
Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Thomas, Hooker, Meade, Lee, 
etc.—and their distinctive personalities are noted. The illustrations 
are mainly from photographs picked up during the war, and are 


TRUER PICTURES OF THE LEADERS THAN THOSE 
IN ANY OF THE WELL-KNOWN WAR BOOKS. 


Those in general use were taken long after the close of the war. 
Partisans may not be pleased with the General's pen portraits of 
some of the leaders, but they will admire the charming and candid 
style in which he sketches them. The chapter on ‘Campaigning 
and Soldiering” gives a vivid description of army life, and ‘Some 
Army Letters” are full of interest as showing the feelings and ex- 
perience of one who is in the midst of the fight. 


All Public and Private Libraries, G. A. R. Posts, Loyal Legions, Sabbath 
and Day Schools Should Have a Copy. 
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A Valuable Help 


to all Preachers and Teachers in studying the present 
series of Lessons in the Life of Christ is 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
For Historical Study. 
An Analytical Synopsis of the Four Gospels in the Version of 1881. 
By WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS and ERNEST DE WITT BURTON. 


The distinctive features of this Harmony are the following characteristics: 





1, It is planned with special reference to the historical study of the gospeis. 
rather than to the minute verbal comparison of parallel sections. 

2. It endeavors, while exhibiting the parallelism of the gospels, paragraph by 
paragraph, at the same time to preserve, as far as is consistent with this endeavor, 
the structure and peculiarities of the several gospels. 

8. It is designed to render special assistance in the study of Christ’s dis- 
courses and sayings, and this both in respect to the individual unity of the reports 
of them and in respect to the parallelism of these reports one with another. 

Square Svo. Cloth. 75 cents. 





The Beauties of Temperance. 


By JULIA COLMAN. 
Temperance in a nutshell, or, rather, in two nutshells, for there are two of 
the pretty little volumes—that is what Miss Colman has given us. Primarily in- 





tended for young people’s societies, they will be useful to all temperance workers, 
old or young. They constitute a magazine of arguments, facts, and anecdotes. 
Hundreds of the latter are given, and they all tell. The illustrations are fresh, 
ones, the facts well up to date, and the arguments are both cogent in themselves 
and strikingly set forth.— Sunday School Times. 


In two parts; sold separately, 25 cts. each; postage 4 cts. additional. 


Sacred Songs No. 2. 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 

A large majority of the pieces in this book are entirely new, and never before 
published. It contains the new solos, ** The Story that Never Grows 
Old,’ ‘I’m a Pilgrim,’’ ‘* A Little While,’’ **Do They Know?” 
etc., now being sung by Mr. Sankey. 

Same styles and prices as “Sacred Songs No. 1,” of which over 690,000 
copies have already been sold. 








Price 825 per handred. Single copy, post free. 30 cents. 
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Enemies and Evidences 
of Christianity. 








Thoughts on Questions of the Hour. 


By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, 
Columbia University. 


“The subject is treated in a forceful and interesting style. The book will bea 
valuable addition to any minister's library.”— Philadelphia Methodist. 


“Many of the theological idiosyncrasies of the day meet with severe handling by 
this masterly writer, while the foundations of Christianity are faithfully and nobly 
interpreted. It is hoped that these strong, earnest words will richly bless thou- 
sands.”—Christian Guardian. 


“Professor Quackenbos presents Christianity as the religion of grace, forgive- 
ness, renewal, and divine communion. His attitude toward the other beliefs is 
purely antagonistic and critical, and therefore unsatisfactory. He is a man of war, 
and there are room and use for men of war in this field. The book in its execution 
is vigorous and effective.”"—Sunday School Times. 


“In the different chapters of the volume Dr. Quackenbos contrasts Christianity 
with Hinduism, the Pantheistic religion of India, with Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Theosophy, Spiritism, Christian Science, Socialism, Communism, 
Economic Democracy, Altruism, and Agnosticism. His pictures of these various 
isms are carefully and skillfully drawn, and are exceedingly instructive, while his 
concluding chapter, upon the ‘Evidences of Christianity,’ is a classic. His facts 
are marshaled and his arguments presented with a master hand, and his word- 
painting discloses the true touch of the literary artist. It is a book that no intelli- 
gent man or woman can afford to be without.”— Quebec Daily Mercury. 


“This book contains twelve chapters on ‘The Preeminent Claims of Christianity,’ 
and in what many and important respects it is superior to other faiths and human 
philosophies and ethics ; how more, for example, than the Judic religions, Confu- 
cianism, Mohammedanism, etc. More interesting, because treating greater novelties, 
are his lectures on Theosophy, Spiritism, Christian Science, Communism, Altruism, 
and Agnosticism. These chapters give a good popular idea of these themes, and a 
good popular confutation of them, and would be valuable for an ordinary pastor to 
use for refreshing his own mind, or to lend to misled parishioners. The author's 
style is abundantly vigorous, with a good dash of original expression; not at all 
the thing for specialists, but serving their popular purpose well.”—Christian 
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Note the press 


The Great Sinners 
of the Bible. 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


opinions of 





“The characters depicted here in 
twenty-eight discourses are all from the 
Old Testament With such treatment as 
they here receive we do not wonder that 
Dr. Banks’s church in Cleveland is 
thronged. It is doubtless true, as he says, 
that ‘no story of modern fiction has such 
gripping power on an audience as the old 
stories of the Bible translated into modern 
language and told in the tongue of to-day.’ 
There are few modern sermons that we 





read with more interest than these LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.I 


7) Outlook, 


“The writer has an easy and popular manner of expression, which renders 
his sermons instantly intelligible and practically impressive He makes free use 
of anecdote and other illustrations. It is not a specially learned or eloquent kind 
of preaching which these discourses illustrate, but it is exceedingly practical.” 

The Congregationalist 

“This volume is dedicated by the author to ‘all pastors who aspire to be 
soul-winners.’ The name of the author is sufficient guarantee of its value. Th 
book is the outgrowth of a series of sermons preached on Sunday nights. A 
very interesting book for everybody. Well adapted to family reading and valu 
able to the Sunday school teacher and scholar, and the pastor. Full of pertinent 


anecdotes. A rich yolume.’’— Omaha Advocate. 
‘The talented author of this collection of sermons fraternally dedicates then 
to ‘all pastors who aspire to be soul-winners.’ They are about sinners, and ad 


dressed to sinners. There isan abounding spirit of heart-searching and hope of 
conviction in every sermon. The skill of the preacher is manifested in a wis 
selection of topic and a sagacious use of well-culled material. Throughout th 

book is a spirit of true evangelism which makes this second to none of Dr. Banks’s 
works in point of religious fervor and aptness.’’—Fittsburg Advocate. 


‘* Beginning with the sin of Adam, the first coward in the world, the sermons 
carry the stories of the sinners down through the biblical ages until we find then 
at the foot of the cross. There are many bright anecdotes and forcible illustra- 
tions which add to the merit of the interesting sermons.’ 

—Saint Louis Globe- Democrat 
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If you wish to know 


how splendidly equipped your own Church is for aggres- 
sive work in all its departments, and if you wish to 
see its splendid record of which you may be justly 


proud, provide yourself with a copy of the 


METHODIST YEAR BOOK, 1900. 


Edited by A. B. SANFORD, D.D. 


It contains the latest exact facts concerning the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—its present membership, 
its growth during the past year, its chief officers, its 
publishing interests, its benevolences, its educational 
forces, its charitable institutions, etc. Every pastor, 
every official member, and every thoughtful layman 
should have this big-little reference library within easy 
reach, so that they may see at a glance what splendid 
work their Church is doing in all directions. 


Singic copy, 10 cents; postage, 4 cents additional, 
Per dozen, $1, not prepaid. 
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PROBATIONERS and THANK OFFERINGS. 


Published by request of the Executive Committee of the 


Twentieth Century Thank Offering Commissior 
JANUARY 1, 1899-DECEMBER 31, 1901. 


Cloth, leather back, 50 ceats. Postage 15 ceats additional. 
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ABLE REVIEWERS 


Say that one of the most readable and profitable 
books of the year is 


JOHN SELDEN AND HIS TABLE-TALK. 


By ROBERT WATERS. 


“ Coleridge wrote: ‘ There is more weighty bullion in Selden’s table-talk 
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than I ever found in the same number of pages of any uninspired writer. 


“Mr. Waters has edited the ‘ Table-Talk,’ omitting whatever is of no 
interest nowadays, and has added a biographical sketch and considerable sub 
sidiary matter. In the preface he says: ‘I will guarantee that he who carefully 
peruses Selden’s talks will lay it down a wiser man than when he took it up.’’ 


tmouth f, 
Dartmouth Mor 


, 


“There is a strong, clear, terse character about his sentences that arrests 
the attention and fixes his phrases in the mind. This ‘Table-Talk,’ by its 
wit and wisdom, reminds us of the apothegms of Bacon, and many of them 
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are as well worth remembering.” 


Pazine, 


“* John Selden’s Table-Talk,’ reduced about one fifth by the editor of this 
edition, Robert Waters, and accompanied by an account of the man and his 
career, furnishes the companionship of thoughts worth expressing worthily ex- 
pressed. Quaint John ought to be better known to-day, and this volume is the 
right sort of introduction.”— 7he Watchman 


“ Selden lived in the times of Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, and even Crom- 
well, He was a conservative Churchman and a loyal subject, but with no ab- 
surd views of the divine right of kings. He played a prominent part in the 
much-troubled political arena of his day, and was ever the champion of the 
oppressed by any party. His learning was immense, and it was lighted up by 
the most brilliant wit.” Church. 


“* John Selden and His Table-Talk.’ Robert Waters, author of ‘Shakes- 
peare as Portrayed by Himself.” John Selden was a contemporary of Lord 
Bacon, and in some respects at least he is as worthy of commemoration and re- 
gard, as a man of wisdom and wit, a learned barrister, a practical legislator, a 
thoughtful philosopher, and a stalwart Christian, This volume gathers up 
some of his keen criticisms and sage counsels, uttered in the form of table-talk, 
and incidentally throws light on the modes of thought prevailing in Crom- 
well’s time. Not the least interesting feature of the book is its chapter on 
‘Ana’ literature in general.”—New York Observer. 
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